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THE HUNCHBACK. 
A PENNSYLVANIAN STORY. 
BY ARCH.AXUS OCCIDENTALIS. 


CHAPTER L. 
A Melancholy Man—a lover of Nature—a Hermit—but 
not a Misanthrope. 

1 have never been a lover of cities, nor, volun- 
tarily, a spectator of the vices, follies, and infir- 
mities which are found in them. Iam no enemy 
to my fellow-creatures who dwell, * willing prison- 
ers in crowded towns ;” nor do I wondergwery much, 
at their love of dusty pavements, and dull brick 
walls, gutters redolent nol of “ sweet scents’”—the 
“hum of business,” and all the other concomitants of 
Trade—the noise which springs from the congre- 
gated masses denominated society. Men are dif- 
ferently constituted, saith the inspired penman, and 
the profane Shylock speaks wisely of the vast dif- 
ference which exists amongst men in matters of 
taste ; and 


As there is no firm reason to be rendered 
Why he cannot abide a gaping pig, 
Why he a harmless, necessary cat ; 


so I do not know that it is necessary to give a 
reason for my unbounded preference for solitary 
and secluded life over that which is far from being 
the happiest mode of bearing up against the evils 
which afflict our mortal existence. At least such 
is my opinion, and I act upon it. In the crowded 
metropolis | am reserved, and silent, and lonely : 
melancholy I know not why, and querulous I know 
not wherefore ; whilst in the wilderness, and apart 
from my own kind, I am the most social, and so- 
ciable, and companionable being alive. When I 
visit the metropolis, which is not oftener than once 
a year—generally at the end of Autuma,—lI pass 
nearly the whole of that portion of my time which 
is not devoted to the business which carries me 
thither, in my chamber with the blinds down, or in 
abstracted rambles in whichel neither see nor hear, 
not even the jibes and sneers bestowed upon my 
unhappy deformity. You will see me traversing 
streets in which I know nobody—to which I go for 
no conscious purpose or motive—localities that offer 
not one of the usual inducements to the task of ex- 
ploring highways and byways. If I am asked 
why I go there, I can give no answer, since I had 
no object in going. And two hours afterwards all 
recollections of the excursion have as completely 
escaped from my mind, as the incidents which oc- 
curred in the first six months of my existence. 


Vor. VII—94 





The gayest equipages—even bridal trains with all 
their charming accompaniments of blushes and 
white ribbons—even bands of tinselled “ militia 
invincibles,” shouted to by squadrons of mischievous 
boys—pass me without observation. I do not think 
I should remark any thing save a dog—a bird—a 
fox—or a hunchback. 

In the wilderness, my whole time is so much 
taken up with company, that I have scarce a minute 
left to myself. I hold long conversations with the 
lark, and thrush, and blackbird, and blue jay upon 
music, often coaxing them into furnishing speci- 
mens of natural melody—with the owl, who is 
another Kant upon demonology, and der Freys- 
chutz—with the eagle upon sunlight, and gravita- 
tion, and occultation, the atmosphere, milky way, 
stars, and planets—and with the wolf upon Issus, 
and Chalons, and Angora, and Roncesvalles, and 
Ismael, and Austerlitz, and Waterloo. My forest- 
friends have taught me a great deal ; and, withal, 
and in contravention of the common usage, have 
charged me nothing for it, being the only instance 
within the scope of my observation of knowledge 
imparted gratis. ‘The owl has taught me the value 
of a serious and grave demeanor to him who would 
acquire a name for wisdom ; and bid me put on a 
knowing look when I would pass for something 
uncommon, and rival A, B,C and D, in the world’s 
estimation. The thrush taught me that in forest 
minstrelsy they know nothing about “beats and 
bars,” and “ allegro and affetuoso,” and ledger lines 
above and below—that all the cadenzas and flour- 
ishes of their system of music are natural, un- 
studied, and untaught, always executed con amore, 
and with full soprano. It scarce cost, the wolf 
five minutes to prove beyond cavil, that much as he 
is accused of blood-thirsty propensities, he is not 
a thought, nor a dap, behind the wolves of my own 
kind, whom the world has flattered, worshipped 
and deified, under the name of conquerors, states- 
men and heroes. Indeed, there was nothing con- 
nected with forest life, and the habits of beast and 
bird, which I did not more fully comprehend at 
twelve years of age, than I have since understood 
any part of the structure of social life, and the 
qualifications of the social character; although 
these last were explained to me at ten dollars a 
quarter, and the waste of as much eloquence as 
would have made a volume of popular lectures at 
the Bungtown Institute. I was a precocious natu- 
ral philosopher—at fifteen a ripe ornithologist, en- 
tomologist, ichthyologist, capable of editing to ad- 
vantage, and emending, with profit to the text, 
many a treatise that has passed for erudite. Mine 
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was a practical lore, ever ready at my call, simple, one of those which inthe dark age iiooiiedl indeed— 
correct, and always conducive to utility, as well as lof C hristianity, were wont to mortify the flesh to 
to amusement. ithe very verge of dissolution, as a means of puri- 

These habits and feelings were acquired in my | fying the soul of its filthiness. Jt was a spot befit- 
early youth from circumstances, which doubtless|ting such a misanthrope, as events had made my 
have happened to many, yet w nhout producing the | father—dark—-lonely—-precipitous—rugged, and 
effects they wrought on me. It has been supposed | accessible only to the mountain fawn, or a prac- 
an easy task to erase the impressions of childhood, itised hunter. It was more than twenty miles from 
and to trace anew, and with undiminished facility | the road, by which the occasional traveller crossed 
upon the tablets of the mind, characters unlike, | the mountainsto explore the wild and fearful regions 
and views different from, those first recorded on|of the now beautiful and prosperous West. The 
the unsullied page. Not so easy is it to efface|spot my father chose was a small glen, compassing 
early lessons, and the recollections of the scenes|a single acre, to which there was access only by 
of our earlier years. an uncertain and irregular footpath. ‘Three sides 

I was born amongst the Alleghany Mountains;|of it presented a perpendicular wall of ragged 
and I was born deformed. In oneof the most lonely |rocks—the fourth was a broken waste, clothed with 
ranges of those mighty hills, bleak, barren and|the usual shrubbery of mountain tops—stunted 
almost inaccessible, I first drew my breath. Let|pines and laurels, with grape-vines creeping at 
me say a few words of my ancestors. their roots,rather than twining around their trunks. 

They were Germans—from a region more fre-| Human society, we had none, save that of an aged 
quently travelled by romance writers, and romance | hunter, who, twenty years before, had reared a 
readers—romance of a peculiar school and cha-| cabin two miles nearer the path, or road, across the 
racter—than any other—the Hartz Mountains of|mountains. Now and then a sportsman from the 
H{anover, and within five leagues of the Brocken. | lowlands came to see us, and sometimes, a bewil- 
They brought with them to America, notions of|dered traveller; or, bewildered in a double sense, 





the strict dependence of sons upon their fathers,|a philosopher, came to our mountains for a brief 


which but ill accorded with the prevailing manners|enjoyment of the pleasures of the chase, or for 
of their adopted country. My father had the mis-|purposes growing out of the aforesaid philoso- 
fortune to displease my grandfather in the choice} phical “ bewilderment.” We subsisted upon the 
of a wife, not chosen, as the sequel proved, with| vegetables, few in number, and of the kinds which 
much prudence, and was abandoned by him, to love | grow in that latitude at an elevation of two thou- 
and poverty. He drove him from his door, though| sand feet. We worked the whole of the glen; and 
an only son, and even withheld from him the means/to our labors as husbandmen, added an assiduous 
of support, for which he had been solely indebted to| cultivation of the sports of the chase—toils they 
him. My father was bred to no profession; he was|could not be called, for game was so plentiful in 
scarcely aware that there was such a thing as get-| those wild regions, that to procure animal food for 





ting bread with one’s own hands. Still, in such a| half a dozen persons, required only that one of 


country as America, where land is cheap and pro-|them should devote an occasional hour to his dog 
ductive, he could, even with his slender stock of|and gun. 


agricultural knowledge, have easily maintained his} I have said, 1 was born deformed—cut short of 


family, especially as he had not one expensive vice | nature’s fair proportions. In addition to a defi- 
or folly, if he could only have been wrought up to|ciency in my natural proportions, I became sickly 
the point of reasonable exertion. But the disco-|soon after my birth, and have continued through 
very that he had given up family and friends, hap-|life, to be of a very diminutive stature. I have 
piness and comfort, ambition with many tempting | always thought, that one principal reason why my 
offers, for such an unprincipled woman as my | father precipitated himself into the depths of the 
mother soon proved herself to be, so wounded his| Alleghany Mountains, was to hide his misshapen 
spirits, and so paralysed his energies ; that, but for| offspring from the eyes of a sneering world. Yet 
me, he had laid himself down in the first dark copse | he invariably treated ame with great affection, and 
which presented itself. When my mother left|as my disposition early showed itself to be extreme- 
him, as she soon did, for further infamy, and ally sensitive, and to a remarkable degree wrought 
speedy grave, he withdrew himself and me to ajupon by good and bad treatment, he always, in 
still more lonely and sequestered spot in the very|speaking to me, softened down every word to a 
depths of the Western mountains. Our small—|tone of exceeding kindness. He would, it is true, 
very small—possessions were converted into such|sometimes sigh when he cast his eyes upon my 
as were adapted to the wants of the hunter; and/shrivelled legs and hunched back; but he was 
thither we removed in the spring of the year more than careful, that no word of repining or cen- 
Amidst those wild regions, we chose us a rocky|sure should escape him. It was seldom that he 
fastness, the discomforts of which would have/gave any indication of regret or sorrow at the 
gladdened the very soul of a primitive anchorite—' dreadful calamity it had pleased Heaven to lay upon 
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me. Still I could see that my heavy misfortune 
afflicted him almost beyond the reach of consolation. 

I was fully aware myself, of my misfortune ; 
and glorious, as books and the oral report of my 
father’s few visitors, painted the world he had re- 
linquished, I was very happy that crags and ra- 
vines, precipices and forests shut me out from the 
eyes of the tall and well-made, and healthy, and 
handsome. Even the few whom chance conducted 
to our wilderness, I avoided as much as possible ; 
during their stay I sought the companionship of 
brute nature. It was thus, that, whilst a boy, I 
acquired solitary habits, and a serious and contem- 
plative turn of mind. Man absent, there was no- 
thing to remind me of my deformity. The red 
bird warbled to mein spite of my hunch. The fox 
looked out upon me from his lair without barking 
at me ; nor did the bear from his den regard me with 
a growl additional, because I wanted a foot of the 
full stature of a man. My dog loved me far better 
than he did any one else, and gambolled before me 
with much greater delight than he did before my 
father. ‘Throughout nature nothing sneered at me, 
nothing scoffed at me, but man my fellow. 

Time, whilst it wrought a favorable change in 
my constitution, without removing my deformity, 
or increasing my stature, gave me strong health, 
and that kind of animal spirits, which in a boy 
living in the world, and reared with suitable com- 
panions, finds an outlet in various athletic sports 
and diversions—in freaks of fun and jollity. In 
me, they sought relief in the sports of the chase, 
and in moods of thought—in long rambles through 
the mountain wilderness, in watching by night the 
course of the stars with the very soul of a Chaldean. 
I peopled them with ideal beings, whom I visited 
with imaginary happiness and misery, clothed with 
glittering garments; and guessed, with concen- 
trated bitterness how the Hunchback fared there ; 
and then I grew up with that keen and ardent love of 
woods, forests and the natural world, which, without 
study of books has made me poet, painter, phi- 
losopher, and naturalist. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Death of my father—Panoramic view of life—I am dissa- 
tisfied with the scenes and their shifters, and return to the 
wilderness. 

In my twelfth year, I lost my father. It was 
in the latter end of Spring, when he was taken 
with the fever of which he died. He was a firm 
believer (as what German is not *) in presentiments 


and revelations, and omens and warnings. From| 


a dream he had on the second night of his illness, 
he predicted that he should never rise from his bed 
again. He lay down upon that bed as a weary 
mariner reposes at night, when his bark is safely 
anchored in the sheltered haven, and he looks for- 
ward to a happy meeting with his friends on the 


I 
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The morning after his illness, he called me to 
his bedside. ‘I am going to leave you, my son,” 
said he; “I have received a warning that | must 
quit this world for another, and, I hope, a better. 
For myself, I rejoice at the prospect of the change 
that awaits me. My life for many years has been 
most unhappy—but for your sake, I had ended it 
with my own hand,—blessed be God! who pre- 
vented self-murder. But my poor deformed boy! 
my shrivelled hunchback boy! what will become of 
thee! What disappointments you are doomed to 
encounter; what miseries fated to endure! You 
will wish to gain friends, but they will fly your 
approaches—perhaps wish, as is the wont of our 
kind, to inspire the passion of love—and yet, alas! 
alas! your generous nature will revolt at the impo- 
sitions which will be daily practised upon you; and 
whilst you will come to despise men for their men- 
tal defects, they will return your dislike by jeering 
at your personal deformity. 

“My son! listen to the words of your dying 
father—avoid women. ‘They have robbed me of 
peace, honor and happiness, and brought upon me 
the disgrace and misery you see overwhelming 
me—the death you see approaching.” 

At his request, | immediately wrote my grand- 
father a letter, to which his trembling hand affixed 
his signature, imploring, for his unoffending son, 
the forgiveness and the assistance he had never 
asked for himself. ‘The letter was sent, and my 
grandfather came just in season to bewail his hard- 
heartedness; and, in his turn, solicit pardon. My 
dying parent requested that the affection, which 
had been withheld from himself for so large a por- 
tion of his life, might be bestowed on me. 

“ He is a poor forlorn being,” said he, “ and will 
have need of an especially kind protector to carry 
him through the miseries, which, more than all, 
his peculiar disposition will entail upon him. His 
temper is very sensitive—he will bear up but 
poorly against the scoffs and sneers of his fellows. 
I think I can observe in him a taste for books and 
reflection—If he grows up with that taste, he will 
not be altogether miserable, nor entirely dependant 
on man’s caprices ; for, he can fly from the society 
of those who flout him, to the society of those who 
are voiceless.” 

My grandfather promised all that was required 
of him. That night, my father died. The bury- 
ing,—funeral, it could not be called,—took place 
the next day; and early the day after, we left the 
glen, never to return to it again. No kind of car- 
riage could approach within forty miles of our 
dwelling, so I was placed upon a pillion behind my 
aged relative; and in that posture and way, borne 
upon a strong horse, out of a place scarcely more 
accessible to human approach, or easier for a man 
to escape from, than the valley of diamonds in the 





morrow, 


Voyage of Sinbad. 
It is not easy to paint my feelings, when, early 
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upon the second day, the beautiful fields which bask 
in the eastern horizon of the Alleghany mountains, 
were revealed to my wondering eyes. The sun 
had just risen, and was throwing a flood of mellow 
light on the fields of golden grain, just ready for 
the sickle. The vast plain beneath us was dutted 
thick with the bounteous bequests of the benefi- 
cent Ceres. Nature had decked herself as if for 
her bridal; and had bidden a party of all that was 
bright and beautiful, both in the floreal and cereal 
world. My journeys since that period have been 
neither few nor brief. I have been over many a 
league of the earth’s surface, and seen Dodona’s 
Grove, and the shades where Pan piped to Om- 
phale, and where Daphne listened to the syren 
notes of Apollo; but 1 have seen nothing to com- 
pare with the view, one obtains of a Summer morn- 
ing from the eastern ridge of these mountains. 
About the latter part of June, or first of July, when 
the wheat-fields are beginning to wear the russet 
hue of harvest, and flocks and herds are besprink- 
ling the emerald pastures, a more splendid scene 
can scarce be imagined—it almost realises those 
depicted in the oriental pastorals. 

For the whole distance, my childish feelings 
were lost in wonder at the new and strange things 
continually occurring. I was “ perplexed, and re- 
perplexed”—lost, by turns, in alarm, astonishment, 
admiration, disgust—now weeping, and now laugh- 
ing—excited to equal remark and observation by 
the strut of a peacock, and the glories of a militia 
training ; and as anxious to make the acquaintance 
of a poodle-dog, and a bee-hive, as of a man in a 
red coat, surmounted by a cocked hat and umbrella. 
And when, on the morning of the fifth day, I found 
myself within three miles of an immense metropo- 
lis, the rising sun shining full on its slated roofs 
and glittering spires—dense columns of smoke 
curling up from furnaces and forges; and the— 
the—but all have beheld the panorama of a great 
city, seen at a morning hour from an eminence, 
that overlooks it; my joy was expressed in no 
measured terms of satisfaction and pleasure. Here 
lay, a bay it might be, but its appellation was 
doubtful, its margin studded thick with the magnifi- 
cent villas of the civic gentry; and there, a wide 
and rapid river, white with the canvass of many 
vessels plying seaward, or running with flowing 
sheets into the haven of havens. Instead of the 
wild crags and abrupt precipices of my mountain- 
home, here were vales reposing in all the beauty 
of luxurious cultivation ; or the ground was broken 
into gently-swelling hills, crowned with stately 
trees; the soil every where rich, and every where 
highly cultivated. Soon I began to hear the “ hum 
of business,” as it is called—the agony of man 
toiling for wealth he does not need, and cannot use, 
and will not enjoy—the great race in the hippo- 
drome of life—where the winner dies midway in 
the course, the loser having perished at its outset. 
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How many beautiful and attractive objects, before 
the sun went down, came to “ shew my eyes,” but 
not to “grieve my heart.” Beautiful houses, 
splendid equipages; and above all, and over all, and 
unapproachable by any other painting in Nature’s 
gallery, those charming creatures, whom I could 
neither class nor specify, a thousand times more 
beautiful than flowers, and more musical than birds, 
with steps lighter than those of the fawn, and hair 
mocking the wild grapevine, and lips like moss- 
rose-buds,—but I must not stop to relate all that 
came to excite curiosity and astonishment, since 
some of them not mentioned in my catalogue, might 
lead my readers to imagine my mind of a light or- 
der, thus to have noticed trifles at a comparatively 
mature age. 

Very soon, the novelty and freshness of things 
were gone; and my affections, never estranged 
from my first love, wandered back to the wilder- 
ness and its quiet joys. I had besides, solved most 
of the problems which I had formed to myself in 
seclusion, or upon my journey to the metropolis— 
had ascertained that the arms of young ladies were 
not made of snow, as I had at first supposed, from 
the epithet “snowy” frequently bestowed upon 
them, but were actually warm, soft, real flesh. I 
had found out that their eyes, though sufficiently 
bright and sparkling, were not diamonds—had 
guessed that their lips, though very red, were neither 
rubies, nor “ cleft rose-buds,” as | had supposed— 
and poets, I thought, did very wrong to say so, and 
should be held by the public to more literal writing. 
A hundred lesser misapplications of terms had been 
corrected, and restated with algebraic truth; as 
many apparent enigmas solved, and the answers 
to them placed among verified apothegms; and I 
was weary of the city, of society, and of humanity. 

‘“* Grandfather,” said I, in much the same tone 
that Little Red Riding Hood may be supposed to 
have asked her grandmother what made her face 
so hairy, “Grandfather, where are the birds? what 
has become of the birds ?” 

“ Birds,” he replied, “never come within the 
limits of a city, except they be kept within the 
limits of a cage.” 

‘Wise birds! But, sir, I do not see any in the 
woods around this place.” 

“They prefer, my child, to be where sportsmen 
do not annoy them.” 

“A fine city indeed, and very fine woods to have 
no birds in them! I see no wolves nor foxes.” 

“There are none, my son, but what too nearly 
resemble ourselves in figure, to be classed with 
your acquaintances in the forest.” 

It is not easy for any one to forego old pursuits, 
or quit long-entrenched habits. 1 found not even 
a rabbit or squirrel to play with. My attempts to 


find objects congenial to my old pursuits, and still 
unchanged disposition, consumed the greater part 
of the hours I should have devoted to the acquire- 
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ment of learning; and thus my solitary habits and 
feelings were strengthened, instead of being weak- 
ened. 

In my eighteenth year, I lost my grandfather, 
and this enabled me to fly the city for a region 
which afforded more congenial pursuits. He left 
me two thousand dollars in money, together with 
six hundred acres of wild land in the interior of my 
native State. It was a wild region, abounding with 
the fierce and uncontrollable sons of the forest, but 
lately coaxed into a peace, which might, or might 
not, prove of a month’s continuance ; but which was 
sure not to endure beyond the current year. There 
were few, who, at that particular period, would 
have ventured into the close vicinity of a band of 
savages; but even their enmity was, in my esti- 
mation, a less evil than that I daily encountered in 
the abodes of the civilized, owing to such an utter 
dissimilarity of tastes, and to my knowing that I 
was the object of aversion, dislike and ridicule. 

By an advertisement in the newspapers, I offered 
one-half of my land for sale to any actual settler. 


CHAPTER III. 


A jolly man of business—A sale, and return to the wilder- 
ness. 

The day after my advertisement appeared, word 
was brought me whilst I sat at breakfast, that a 
man, calling himself “‘ Capt. Saul Pepper, from 
down East along way,” was waiting for me in the 
parlor. Despatching my meal with all possible 
haste, I went to receive my visitor. 

I found him a short, fat man, apparently forty 
years of age,—but he was in truth ten more,—with 
a bluff, homely visage, which had been a mark for 
wind and weather, salt water, and fresh water, till it 
had seemingly acquired the toughness, as it indubi- 
tably had the color, of well-tanned leather. His 
dress was strictly technical—a blue cloth rounda- 
bout profusely ornamented with large horn buttons; 
very wide trowsers of the same material; a red 
cloth waistcoat, cut rather long, and trimmed with 
white pearl buttons; and the professional glazed 
hat, tied with a wide black ribbon, the ends each 
a quarter of a yard long depending therefrom. 
Around his neck, was tied a black “ Barcelona” 
neckcloth, then much in vogue with tars. From 
time to time, and by no means unfrequently, he 
threw tobacco juice from his mouth behind the 
grate, with a precision and slight worthy of a bet- 
ter practice. At that species of targetting, he was 
indeed a marksman. 

“How d’ye do, sir?” asked Captain Pepper. 
““What an unsanetified hump you have got, ha!” 
and then, seeing that his speech had given great 
pain, he blundered out an apology in such honest 
terms, and showed such sincere regret at his inad- 
vertence, that I hastened to say he was forgiven. 

“Thank you, and now to business. I got this 








here paper yesterday, which tells of your having 
wild land to sell. Now, as I have some thought of 
trying to worry Polly, and the gals back into the 
bushes, I have just called to see if I can’t buy a 
part of your snake pasture, with all the racoons 
belonging to it. What do you ask for that bit o’ 
dirt” 

“Three dollars per acre, sir,” said I; “ half, 
cash down; and the remainder in three, or per- 
haps, if it suit you better, four, equal, annual in- 
stalments.” 

“Oh! d n all ’stallments, begging your par- 
don, Mr. Rhinebeck, if that is your name, as I 
hare it is. You must talk to me in plain English. 
I am old, unsanctified, ignorant Saul Pepper from 
Doty’s Neck; and, as all the merchants along shore 
know, can nyther read nor write.” 

“You are jesting, sir,” I remarked. 

“Not a bit more than my namesake, when he 
called up the Witch of Endor. Why, sir, did 
you never hare of my way of keeping ship’s ac- 
counts, when [ went them woyages to St. Kitts?” 

‘“* Never,” I answered. 

“Ts it possible! I'll tell you then. I took charge 
of the schooner Speedwell for the house of Krout 
and Dobbin in Philadelphy, to go to St. Kitts in 
the West-Ingies, and elsewhere. Says they to 
me, says they, ‘Capt. Pepper, says they, we ad- 
vance you, says they, two hundred dollars to buy 
your small stores, and for your month’s advance to 
your men, and such like, says they.’ Believing, 
that a vessell, to prosper, should, besides a horse- 
shoe to frighten the Old One, have something be- 
longing to a woman to bring good luck, I took with 
me one of Polly’s stockings—by-the-by sich an 
ankle as Polly has!—Well! that stocking, I made 
my account-book—devil another kept I, for the 
wauige. When I paid away money, there was so 
much less in the stocking,—when I received mo- 
ney, there was so much more. Well! [ coasted 
about the islands, and over to the Spanish Main, 
for a year or more; the stocking all the time grow- 
ing heavier—my account-book showing a most 
thriving trade. When I arrived in the ‘ States,’ 
and had paid the vessel’s expenses, what there was 
left in the stocking, was the raal, clear, unsancti- 
fied gain ; and a pretty considerable stout bag there 
was of it, I assure you. I stumped up to the 
counting-room with it as large as life; and glad 
enough to see me, they were, and no mistake.” 

“Captain Pepper, how d’ye do?” says Krout. 
“Well, you are a dabster,” he goes on, “a half 
peck of doubloons as I live.” 

“A fine old fellow,” chimes in Dobbin, the junior 
partner. ‘Three thousand dollars clear gain in 
doubloons, and sugar ’pon a ’vestment of less than 
two thousand, and all in a year. 
bring up the ‘dockments ?” 

“ Bring up the what?” 

“The documents—the accounts.” 





Captain, did you 
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“They are in the stocking.” “Oh you joke,” said I. “I can see it by the 
“ You're funny, Capting Saul. There’s the best sanctimonious toss of your head. Why, I had it 
part of the accounts, no doubt—but where are the from one who was at school with Calvshedd, theré 
receipts and vouchers for disbursements, for money wasn’t a boy in the house that went into joining 
paid out, and the account sales, and the debits, and hand sooner, or could spell Constantinople quicker. 
per contras ?” And he said, moreover, that he did the ‘ Fox and 
“In the stocking.” Goose and Peck of Corn’ in eenymost no time.” 
“‘ Have you no writings ?” “Ah! you’re an old wag, Capting Pepper,” said 
** None whatever. How can I have whenI can|he. “ But without any more words, we must have 
no more write, than an Isle o’ May goat.” you and the stocking back into the schooner.” 
“This will never do,” said Krout to Dobbin.| ‘ Cant,” said I, drawing down the corners of my 
‘** We must not keep in our employment men who|mouth. ‘ Thank you, just as much, but cant.” 
produce no vouchers for disbursements, and money| ‘‘ Why not?” 
paid out, and account sales.” “ Because I don’t go to sea this winter. I shall 
‘And dabbits and par counteys,” said 1, mimicking | stay at home, and go to—school.” 
him, and drawing down tlie corners of my mouth.| “Mr. Krout at this fell to laughing, but I was 
“So we settled, and parted good friends, and | grave as a deacon. Not to weary you, Mr. Rhine- 
they put young Calvshedd into the schooner—a_ beck, after I had teased him a full half hour, I con- 
very nice young man, and a most exceeding good 'sented to return to their employment, if they would 
penman. He went just the same cruise, but | give me a large increase of wages, and double my 
was gone three months longer than I was. When|privileges. In charge of the Speedwell, drunk or 
he came back, he brought—oh! such beautiful re-| sober, I continued till last month. But I am get- 
ceipts and vouchers, and dabbits, and par counteys! ting tired of the sea, and having filled the stock- 
Faith! it seemed, and so Mr. Krout said, that he | ing reasonably full, I do not know why I continue 
run purposely in debt; and that too for useless | to peril my old body upon the ocean any longer. 
things and knick-knackeries, that he might show 








lam for the woods. And this is what I will do. 
his owners how capable he was of steering his I will go with you, and see the bit of land you offer 
bark through the reef that shipwrecked old Saul/|for sale. If I like it, why it shall be mine, and the 
Pepper. By the hookey, there was not one blot | money yours—all upon the nail—all sanctimo- 
in the whole hundred and ninety-nine leaves of | niously paid, and no ’stallments about it.” 

figures, crowded as close together as niggers in| ‘The next morning we set out for the wilderness. 
Demerara on a market day. [Every t was crossed, | After travelling five days, the greater part of it 
and every i was dotted ; the legs of all the q’s were | over roads which were no roads, and through wilds 
carefully turned one way, and the legs of all the| which were wilds indeed, we came to our future 
g’s another; some of the figures were overscored,|abode. Upon a thorough exploration of the tract, 
and some underscored; some with red ink, and|and a fair trial to see whether the water would mix 


some with black ink ;-—but the whole was a lesson 
to humanity. And yet he sunk them more than a 
thousand dollars. They tried him again, and he 
came home again five hundred dollars worse yet.” 

“This will never do,” said Krout to Dobbin. 
* We cannot afford to keep in our employment, 
these par countey men, as Pepper calls them. We 
must have old Captain Saul and his wife’s stock- 
ing back again.” 

* Well! he came to me, and rather unsanctified 
he looked, I assure you; and the more so, as I, 
mistrusting what he came for, looked as saucy as 
possible and laughed, by no means softly.” 

* Much joy to you, Colonel Krout,” said I, “ on 
the return of the Speedwell.” 

“* Not much occasion for joy, Captain Pepper,” 
said he. ‘ Nevertheless I thank you for your good 
wishes.” 

“*How many ‘ par counteys’ has she cleared this 
time?” I asked. 

**Come, come, no more banter, no more non- 
sense this time, my good friend,” said he. “ Calvs- 
hedd has sunk us in the Speedwell, just about as 
much as you handed over in the stocking.” 


well with brandy, the Captain declared himself 
satisfied; and in his own language, he nailed the 
bargain by a “‘ sanctimonious” tender of the money. 
For myself, my preference had been fixed from 
the first moment, by the great numbers of birds 
which were every where flitting about the groves, 
and the plentiful traces of foxes, and other wild 
animals. It was evident, that I should have full 
scope to indulge the darling passion of my heart. 

Each of us took possession of his new domain at 
once. ‘The Captain went to work upon a log 
house, and sent for his family. ‘Travelling was 
not then what it is now—it was an undertaking to 
be talked over, and dreamed of, for months, before 
it was commenced, and furnished matter to talk 
about for as many months after it was finished. 
At this day, a pilgrimage from Zetland to Loretto, 
had been attended with fewer prayers and prepara- 
tions. 

In about two months the junior Peppers and 
their mother rejoined the worthy head of the 
family. 

The children were in number eight—four sons, 
and four daughters—the eldest, a son in his eigh- 
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teenth year—the youngest, a daughter in her fifth.| be found to combat the horrors of the wilderness, 
Mrs. Pepper was a vulgar, silly woman, and very| without his schemes of thrift and profit—gain and 
coarse in her manners,—one for whom society could | speculation. The portion of my land sold to Cap- 
do nothing by way of finishing off—one whom con-|tain Pepper, formed a bend or crook in the river; 
versation could not improve, nor even dress lend |and there this wily man prepared to found, and did 
its factitious aid to give a touch of amiability. |found, a ¢own. Within six months after the roof- 

Captain Pepper was a very kind, good-hearted | tree of his cabin was in its place, and before the 
man, though illiterate and unpolished. Born and | fallen trees were fairly gathered into heaps, an ad- 
brought up till his fourteenth year on the stormiest|vertisement appeared in the city papers, which, 
part of the shore of New-England, without educa-j after declaring that New-Boston united in itself 
tion—friendless and destitute, he, nevertheless, by| more advantages than any other town, ancient or 





turning out and buffetting manfully, became, in| modern, possessed a soil rivalling the Delta of 


time, master of a small vessel in the West-India| Egypt, a climate like that of the Azores, &c. &c., 
trade; and after some years of diligently prosecu-| proceeded to inform the unenlightened public, that, 
ting the business, possessed of some three or four | lots, to wit: Nos. 13, 15, 17, 19 Water-Street, in 
thousand dollars ;—then, and not till then, Captain | this pride of cities, were for sale by sundry persons 
Pepper took a wife. In his thirty-second year, he, | therein designated—Water-Street, remark, there 
whose prudence had been extolled to the skies,| being but one “ street,” most appropriately named 
and made the theme of wide-spread panegyric—| too, a deer-path leading along the edge of the ri- 
who could boast that in ten years’ service as mas-|ver, and boggy as the Sirbonian marsh. ‘lhe 
ter, he had never lost a man, or carried away a) equivocation of the fiend to Macbeth, is truth it- 
rope-yarn, lost himself; and, despite his boasted | self, compared to a great portion of these land ad- 
prudence, married a giddy girl, who had scarce] vertisements. 


bd ‘ | ‘ ° s . 
seen sixteen Summers. But she was remarkably | At Captain Pepper’s request, I had left the 


pretty, and as playful as a kitten. “ How pleasant) naming of the “town” to him—he had given it the 
it will be,” said the tar, “to have so pretty and| one mentioned—for a century a proud one to East- 
lively a messmate forever singing and dancing, and|ern bosoms. But the name would not abide with 
so”—finding it difficult to think of any other good | us—the bad habits of this hoydenish family early 
quality, he concluded as he began, with—‘ forever | attached to our infant settlement the disgrace of a 
singing and dancing.” He proposed, and as he| sobriquet. 

was rich, and a Captain—in that land the title par| A few miles above us, on the river, there was 
eacellence—she was very willing to barter her) 


sation a colony of Dutchmen, who boated the sur- 
beauty and liveliness, rich voice and nimble feet, | plus produce of their lands to the metropolitan 


for his ships and dollars ; his offer was accepted.| market. It was these boatmen who gave to our 
It was a poor choice on his part, and he soon found| town the nickname that never left it. The bend 
it out; but he was a practical philosopher—bore| of the river as they were descending it, brought 
the misfortune with great equanimity, and only—jthem within a few rods of our door; and as the 
took an extra glass of brandy. 








Misses Peppers, the Captain’s daughters, were for- 
The character of the children might be summed | ever at this door, giggling and laughing, they called 
up in five descriptive epithets, healthy, hardy,|it Snickerpam. There was no shaking it off—not 
noisy, vulgar and awkward. Of all the people on|even when the deer-path had become a cow-path, 
our planet, they were the least calculated to give} and the cow-path a well-conditioned street—and the 


me pleasure as associates. They knew nothing | town reckoned its court-house, its three meeting- 
that I knew, and I am proud to say, my ignorance) houses, and other substantials of a shire-town. 
was as great of the peculiar branches of their; In less than two years after the erection of the 
knowledge. I could only turn them to account in| first cabin, there were twenty or more houses in the 
one way, and that was to study them in connection | village—their occupants forming a heterogeneous, 
with the natural history of the bear, the wolf, and | and most discordant mass—Einglish, French, and 
the moose. Seldom were we together however, Irish. Various causes had contributed to bring to- 
for my aversion to them became speedily so great, | gether individuals not often found living together ; 
that it was positive enjoyment to eat a mouldy|and if together, seldom living in a state of unity. 
crust, without the inspection and remark they were|The French Revolution, the troubles of St. Do- 
sure to bestow upon so simple an action. | mingo, the Irish Rebellion—-all operated to fill the 
And soon misfortune pursued me in a shape I} United States with refugees from various lands, then 
had neither suspected, nor guarded against. I had| passing through the terrible fusion of anarchy 
omitted to impose upon the purchaser as a condi-| and bloodshed. Some from all three of those thea- 
tion of sale, that he should not so use his purchase tres of havoc, were of the number of our newest 
as to bring upon me the evils I most dreaded—so-| settlers; with an Englishman, a Swede, and lastly 
ciety and tumult. But I had reckoned without my | a Virginian. Most of them might be reckoned as 
host, when I supposed that an Eastern man might’ acquisitions, only in the light in which Romulus so 
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regarded the recruits wherewith he set out to make 
his city mistress of the world. 

Squabbling amongst the men, and tattling amongst 
the women, much drinking, and much fighting, con- 
stituted the veritable occupations and amusements 
of our discordant population. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A man of peace, and his philosophy—A man of the forest, 
and his stoicism. 

But Heaven had yet in store for me no ordinary 
portion of happiness. On the opposite shore of the 
Susquehannah, in a quiet little valley, lived—a 
gentleman I would call him; but he fervently 
eschewed the title, preferring to retain only the 
qualities of the predicament,—a kind, good- hearted 
farmer, by name George Walmesley, who had set- 
tled in the wilderness ten years previous to the time 
we made our lodgment. He was of the Society 
of Friends, a plain, sensible man, of good under- 
standing, and good heart, rigidly honest, exempla- 
rily sober, and peculiarly gifted with the meek and 
forgiving temper, which distinguishes that most 
worthy and excellent sect. His were all their vir- 
tues and excellencies, with their few blemishes and 
defects. He was honest, moral, temperate, indus- 
trious, charitable—and his clothes were of the 
richest texture, and his housekeeping on the most 
liberal scale. None departed from his house hun- 
gry ; he cheered the sad heart, he soothed the af- 
flicted spirit, he made more smiling faces and glad 
hearts, than many, possessed of what is called libe- 
rality, and with ten times his means ; he kept him- 
self, and every body in his employment, at work 
from sunrise till sunset. Never, for a moment, 
neglectful of the main chance ; every cent of his 
earnings was husbanded to the best advantage; he 
was yet incessantly upon the look-out for objects 
upon which to bestow his charity, and expend his 
benevolence. 

In these good deeds, he was assisted by his meek 
and excellent wife. Mrs. Walmesley was of Eng- 
lish extraction—her maiden name was Fox: she 
was a descendant from George Fox, the celebrated 
Quaker preacher and philanthropist. Beaatiful be- 
yond almost any other woman of her time, she had 
rejected splendid offers, to put on the Quaker cap 
and brown gown, marry plain George Walmesley, 
and accompany him to the Western world. Affec- 
tion and kindness, such as atone for the deprivation 
of almost any other enjoyment in human life, re- 
quited this fond woman’s love. 

Mr. Walmesley came to the United States in the 
year In England, he had lived much in re- 
tirement—never in the busy world. Finding, upon 
his arrival in the United States, that the habits he 
had acquired could not be conquered, he removed, 
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that time, under his able management, the wilder- 


ness had become a garden. Childless they had 
been for some years after their marriage, when at 
length a daughter was born to them. ‘They never 
had another child. 

In this daughter were centered all the hopes and 
affections of the parents, and over her head hovered 
all the inquietudes their well-tempered lot had ever 
known. And well did she deserve their love—and 
mine. Her singular beauty and sprightliness, rare 
mental accomplishments and great sweetness of 
temper, gave her unlimited command over the 
hearts of all that came within the sphere of her in- 
fantile attractions. At the time I became ac- 
quainted with the family, she was nine years old— 
just at the age to be a pleasant little playfellow, and 
with a disposition very arch and lively—whilst it 
had nothing in it of the romp or hoyden. 

Next to the solitude and desolation of the forest; 
next to the loneliness of the waste, | loved a seat 
at Mr. Walmesley’s contented and peaceful fire- 
side. It was in the society of this excellent family, 
that I tasted all the happiness which society and 
social intercourse could possibly confer on one of 
my disposition. They understood me, and it seemed 
to me as if no one else did. Their unvarying cheer- 
fulness dispelled a large portion of the natural gloom 
of my mind; their unceasing kindness soothed, like 
a strong opiate, my feelings continually lacerated 
by the jibes and sneers of the world, upon the de- 
formities of my person. It was only there, I was 
allowed to forget them—ne where else, could I dis- 
cover any thing like sympathy with my sufferings. 
Every where else, the “ laugh went round” against 
me, as the “‘ jest went round” on neighbor Dobbin's 
wedding-day in Cowper’s Three Warnings. But 
from Mr. Walmesley and his wife, I experienced 
only the compassionate tenderness which they would 
have bestowed had I been their son. Remarking 
my comparative happiness under his roof, and une- 
quivocal misery elsewhere, the benevolent Quaker 
gave me an invitation to reside with him altogether. 
The terms being settled—for my pride revolted at 
being beholden to any one for a living—indeed 
there was no necessity for it, my independence in 
pecuniary matters being complete—I removed to 
the little vale on the Susquehannah, and gave my 
whole happiness into the keeping of its gentle and 
kind-hearted proprietors. 

Beautiful indeed was little Mary Walmesley, 
when, at the age of ten, I found her sitting at my 
side upon a low bench, or settle, on the evening of 
a November day in the year 17—. ‘The season of 
equivoques had passed by, and cold weather had 
come again with its bright fires, and social joys and 
merriment, innocent, or otherwise, according to the 
complexion of those who make it. Mr. Walmes- 
ley sat on one side of the fire-place ; his beautiful 
wife looking just as if she had come out of a band- 





six months after his arrival, to the spot where I 
found him. He had been there ten years, and in 


‘box, on the other side; and in front of the blazing 
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pile of pine and ash-logs, sat myself, and my little jand needs rest. The men of the deep rivers have 
favorite. She had finished the serious part of her | been too mighty for the warriors of his tribe—many 
day’s labor, and was now engaged on a less im-|came with him—now, Maqua stands alone. But 
portant one—the knitting of a pair of stockings for| he will get his wounds healed, and eat food, that 
a pet lamb, as much her favorite, as she herself was | his steps may be light, and his blows heavy, and 
mine. I was now in the zenith of my happiness. | his revenge deep.” 
Heaven could do no more for me, as related to this} “In that view of the case,” said the Quaker to 
world, except to prolong my life, continue the pre-| his wife, with a smile, “I know not but it will be 
sent society, and send a recurrence of the same | my duty to withhold the cure.” 
kind of weather. It was a cold, blustering night,} “ But father! I am sure thee will give him vic- 
and there were “only ourselves’”—the predicament |tuals !” exclaimed Mary, who took her father’s 
in which I must be placed before I can feel entirely | meaning literally. 
at my ease. I must see the “old familiar faces,” and| ‘‘ Yes, my daughter, on condition that thyself sets 
only them, to be happy in society. Social happi- | out the food before our guest.” 
ness was never panoramic, nor even pleasure a| Mary rose with an earnest alacrity to feed the 
scene-shifter. 'warrior. Victuals were placed before him, and 
Suddenly the door was opened, and, without | whilst he was eating them, his appetite showing a 
other intimation of his coming, one entered, whose | long abstinence from food, Mr. Walmesley pre- 
appearance was calculated to strike us with great | pared the required medicaments. His hunger ap- 
awe, if not terror. It was an Indian warrior! | peased, the excellent couple applied themselves to 
Children usually are afraid of any thing formed on | dress his wounds. This performed, the Quaker 
a different principle from the great mass around | endeavored to learn the cause of the visit. No one 
them. But this was not the case with the little ever obtains from an unsophisticated Indian his 


Quakeress, who feared nothing—not even a “ wild Story, by other than indirect means ;—it is a spe- 











Indian”—that convenient bug-bear in America of 
children, who are naughty. Though he was one 
of the most hideous beings I ever saw, she testi- 
fied nothing of the horror which insensibly stole to 
my own bosom at the sight of a savage six feet 
four inches high, painted with all the grotesque 
figures, which are used to express belligerent in- 
tentions—red lines on the cheek—blue and black 
on the forehead—an uplifted hatchet on the bared 
arm—a scalped enemy on the breast. Mr. Walmes- 
ley, who was well versed in the customs of the sa- 
vages, pointed to a vacant bench in the opposite 
corner, and the Indian seated himself in silence. 
Several minutes passed without a word from any 
one. When the silence was broken, it was by Mr. 
Walmesley asking, “*‘ What has brought thee hither 
at this time of night ?” * Eh?” 

‘“* What has brought thee here to-night, Maqua? 
Upon what murderous expedition is thee bound now?” 

Slowly the Indian removed the blanket from his 
left breast and showed a ghastly wound, around 
which were masses of coagulated blood, and which 
was swollen and discolored to the distance of three 
inches back from the gash. Having replaced this 
portion of his blanket, he bared his side, to display 
another wound of equal depth, and apparently as 
dangerous as the former. This too being covered, 
he, with all the singular coolness and composure 
of his race, drew forth his tobacco pipe, and fell 
to smoking with as apparent a relish as a Dutch- 
man on his return from a successful market day. 

“Does the Maqua want medicine for his wounds ?” 

“* He does.” “‘ Does he want food ?” 

‘““He does. The Quekel* is a good man—the 
red man is hungry and wants food—he is wounded 

* Quekel—Quaker, 
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cies of manceuvre much resembling the outflanking 
in military tactics, or of sailing, to obtain the 
weather-gage in naval warfare. 

** My brother has had bad luck in his bear-hunt 
to-day ?” said the Quaker carelessly. 

“He has had bad luck.” 

‘Will he carry much meat to his wigwam to-night" 

“Maqua’s chase has not been of the beasts of 
the forest. ‘The moose walks unharmed by his ar- 
row—the bear will growl none the less for what 
the Maqua has done or tried to do. Look! the 
paint on his cheeks is not that of a hunter!” 

“Then has Maqua done worse than to hunt the 
moose—better had he made the bear growl. He 
has hunted men.” 

“‘Maqua is very brave—he has hunted men.” 

“And yet his bravery has availed him nothing ; 
he comes alone, and his wounds are deep.” 

“‘He comes alone, and his wounds are deep. 
So many” (counting on his fingers) “‘came with 
him—one only goes back.” 

“‘ There will be many tears in the Maqua lodge.” 

“There will be many tears in the Maqua lodge. 
The women will ask for their sons; and Maqua 
will point to the South, and tell them, he saw many 
dead men in the valleys of the Delawares.” 

“There has been a long peace between the red 
men of the Lakes, and their brothers of the Deep 
Rivers,” said the Quaker, after a moment’s pause. 

“There has been a long peace. The tomahawk 
had grown rusty, the war-pipe wanted refilling, and 
our young men raised their cry.” 

“T understand thee. Thy tribe has made an 
onset on the Delawares, and been defeated. It 
must have been secret and sudden, else I, who live 
so near, had been apprised of it.” 
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“Tt was secret and sudden—Maqua knows the 
craft of war. When the hawk is going to pounce 
on the sparrow, does he first send him word he is 
coming? When the adder creeps into the path of 
the foolish white man, few bites would he get if he 
bade him beware. Maqua came with his band in 
the dark night; but the old gray owl on the ridge 
of the Delaware council-house had uttered his 
warning cry, and they were awake.” 

The Indian now relighted his pipe, and the Qua- 
ker explained to us the foregoing conversation. 
When the hour of retiring to rest came, Mr. Wal- 
mesley, who knew the inveterate habits of the In- 
dian, and the uselessness of offering him a feather 
bed, pointed to the corner of the fire-place, and 
told him to rest himself there. 

Morning found him an altered man. His eye 
had recovered all its fire and lustre; his step, which 
fatigue and loss of blood had the evening before 
rendered almost helpless, was now firm and stately ; 
he had now the bearing of an Indian warrior. 

Soon after breakfast, he took his departure. I 
had not expected a speech of thanks. I shall not 
attempt to repeat the words in which he clothed 
the expression of his gratitude—a speech more 
chaste and appropriate 1 have never heard. It 
was metaphorical, but truth itself—full of poetry, 
but the poetry of nature ;—the images drawn from 
the commonest objects, and yet sublime ; the words, 
the exponents of things seen, heard and felt. He 
dwelt most on the young dove, and its beauty— 
the little maiden, who had spread food before the 
wounded warrior—the Great Spirit would reward 
her for it. ‘* Maqua is poor; he has nothing to of- 
fer the bird of beauty; no feathers, no wampum, 
no furs. But he has a grateful heart. If in the 
moons whose shadows are before, misfortune should 
steal into the lodge of my white father, Maqua will 
be there to offer his deer’s meat for their support, 
or to raise his war-cry for their succor. Farewell!” 

And fully was this promise redeemed in after- 
time, as the reader will learn in due time. 





THE TOLLING BELL. 


I. 
Hark! the tolling bell !—what a fearful knell! 
How shudders the soul with dread! 
*Tis the voice of Death,—with his warning breath, 
He tells of the recent dead. 
Il. 
And where has Death been ?—in the midst of kin? 
To sever the fondest ties / 
Where all was so fair, has he flung despair? 
What victim in dust now lies? 
Ill. 
Perhaps he hath torn, from a heart careworn, 
Some child who had linger’d long ; 
And a Jove so pure, it shall clasp no more 
The babe it had hush’d with song. 
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IV. 
Perhaps he hath ta’en, what had yet no stain— 
Some maid, to her early tomb ; 
Oh! out upon Death, that his hateful breath 
Should wither her youthful bloom. 
Vv. 
Perchance ’tis some youth, whose honor and truth 
Were plighted to her who hears; 
He’s shrouded to-day, and she kneels to pray, 
While bitterly fall her tears. 
Vi. 
I know not in sooth, be it age or youth, 
’Tis an awful sound to hear, 
For it makes one shrink on the frightful brink 
To which we are all so near. 
Vil. 
Then toll away, bell! thine’s a powerful spell 
To wake in the soul, remorse ; 
The murderer's wrath, it may stop in its path, 
The dagger’s descending force. 
Vul. 
Aye, toll away, bell! what better can tell 
How fleeting is all and vain, 
How Death in the dark, is choosing his mark 
To add to his heaps of slain. 
IX. 
Toll! toll away, Death! fast fleeting’s thy breath, 
Toll while thou mayest that bell ; 
But strike thy last chime !—thou endest with time— 
God’s trumpet shall ring thy knell. 
NUGATOR. 


ABOU HASSAN, 
THE RECLUSE OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


AN ALLEGORY. 


CHAPTERIL. INTRODUCTION. 
Our life is a false nature—’tis not in 
The harmony of things.— Byron. 

Time has passed onwards, and the dark years 
have stolen all the freshness and elasticity of youth 
from my bosom; but remembrance, ever burthen- 
ing with myriads of sorrows, still clings around me. 
Would that I had never been cursed with the recol- 
lection of the past, neither with the anticipation 
of the future ;—that Hope and Memory(1) had been 
alike unknown to me! Then, might even mine old 
age have caused me no sorrow, and I might have 
faded away from the earth, without fear or regret, 
like the moon vanishing in the blue mists of the 
morning. As it is, wretched is my lot ; wretched is 
the lot of all mortals: that which hath been, and that 
which shall be, are both unfailing fountains of re- 
morse and delusion. We stand between two mighty 
oceans,—whereof the one, which is behind us, 
swallows up all things in its dark depths, leaving 
only the remembrance of former pleasures, to mock 
us for the loss of the reality; and that, which 
stretches interminably before us, presents but a 
silvered mirror, on which we behold the reflected 
images of the past. 
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Wretched indeed is the lot of all mortals. We 
are placed in a world where all is mockery. I 
have laughed at it in scorn,—but age, and expe- 
rience have shown me, that he who laughs most 
at the vanity of all things, does but laugh at him- 
self and at the folly of his own thoughts ; and I 
now weep for the frailties of human nature, look- 
ing forward to that glorious life, when the faithful 
shall bask in the sunshine of Allah’s(2) countenance, 
and listen to the words of our Prophet, in the ala- 
baster courts of heaven. But here! what are 
we '—Insects—ephemerals, that appear all bliss 
and enjoyment in the sun of prosperity, but droop 
if driven into the shade. 

Wretched indeed is our lot. From the cradle to 
the grave, we enact one continuous piece of mum- 
mery, ridiculous and vain,—consistent only in its 
inconsistency. Death, arrayed in festal robes, like 
the skeleton at the entertainments of the Egyp- 
tians(3), ever accompanies our progress. Misery and 
Discontent are the attendants which notify his con- 
stant presence; and these foster all the passions of 
the human heart, and fan them into a flame, while 
their patron looks on with a herrid grin, as he 
chuckles at their fiendish occupation. Bitter in- 
deed is the cup of life; he, who quaffs it the ear- 
liest and with the most zest, drinks but to his own 
misery. The time of existence is at best but a 
poisoned opiate,—a little nectar floats on the sur- 
face, which intoxicates the brain and clothes in 
chameleon colors the objects of our desire ;—but 
this evaporates with age, and leaves the remainder 
of our existence more gloomy from the contrast 
which its transitory sweetness has created. While 
we sip of the honied pleasures that swim on the 
top, we dream not of the pains which it conceals ;— 
forgetting that the adder will coil round the love- 
liest flowers, and nestle in the shade of the most 
odoriferous plants. 

All is misery. Listen, ye vain sciolists, ye hun- 
ters of a shadow,—attend all ye, who imagine that 
the path of happiness, unknown since the fall of 
Adam, has been revealed unto you;—listen and 
know, that happiness is not(4). It is but a dream 
of fairy land,—a shadow, which imagination evokes 
from the all-producing future. Child of the clay,— 
reptile, blind and dull as the sod from which you 
were created,—why did not the winds of heaven, 
that for forty years swept over the yet inanimate 
frame of your prototype,—why did not they sweep 
away from human nature, this blot, this imbecility, 
which tempts mankind to seek continually for that 
which is not? Happiness is of heavenly birth,— 
and she returned to the home of her nativity, when 
Paradise was no longer the abode of man. When 
by the error of our first parents, their wretched 
posterity were outlawed from the regions of pri- 
meval bliss, could we imagine that the Angel, 
from whose balmy wings celestial joys had been 
shed, would still accompany their wanderings? All 








our visions of bliss are like the fruits that grow on 
the still borders of the Dead Sea(5) ; they are fair 
indeed to the sight, but, if tasted, will be found to 
contain only ashes within. 

We have no secure resting place on which to 
build our prospects of happiness,—all is alike va- 
nity(6),—dreams are incessantly flitting before our 
eyes,—like the last flash of the evening sun,— 
more bright in proportion to the darkness which so 
speedily ensues. ‘These delusive phantasms, our 
wishes convert into realities;—we grasp at the 
fancied glories, and revel in the enjoyment of anti- 
cipated pleasures,—we endeavor to seize them, and 
discover at length that we embrace only shadows. 

Offspring of the dust, in what would you place 
your happiness? Ye, who imagine that wealth can 
satisfy the longings of your souls,—think how 
easily it may depart from you, cursing you with 
the remembrance of former possession. Even 
though ye be permitted to breathe out the last 
wretched breath of existence, surrounded on all 
sides with tokens of your riches, ye will learn in 
that only hour of true knowledge, that of all your 
possessions, not one atom,—-not one remembrance 
ean you transport beyond the grave; and ye will 
know, that ye have extended your life and your 
ease in collecting that which your successor(7) 
may destroy. 

And ye, who sing the praises of poverty,—who 
attempt to deceive others, till at length you deceive 
yourselves,—who make a virtue of necessity, and 
praise that which ye cannot help,—who with a 
complacent smile point out one to another your own 
fetters, and exclaim, “* Behold! am I not happy ?”— 
think of the littleness of your natures, whose hap- 
piness is chains. 

And ye too, who search the tomes of antiquity 
for information ; who ransack the volumes on which 
the dust of ages has settled, to aggrandize your- 
selves in your own estimation, and to assume false 
colors in the eyes of a dim-sighted world,—ye, who 
rake over the writings of the learned for the sake 
of appropriating their thoughts to yourselves,— 
know at length, that the tree of knowledge was also 
the tree of death,—and bore, yea still bears, its own 
curse in the eating of it ;—learn that the fruit of 
that tree taught our first parents, and still teaches 
us, only to distinguish that which is evil, when too 
late, without assuring us of that which is good ;— 
and then ask your own heart what happiness the 
knowledge, thus stolen in the beginning and en- 
tailed on the human race(8) as a curse, can possi- 
bly afford. 

And ye, who fancy that an obstinate and unva- 
rying ignorance is bliss,—ye, whose aspirations 
have descended to the ultimatum of folly,—still 
bask in the sunshine of your own ignorance,—and 
console yourselves with the pleasing reflection that 
the beasts of the field are but as you :—go, talk to 
the weeds ; and say to the rank thistle,—behold! 
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I ain worthy to be thy brother,—and to the nettle, 
thou shalt be unto me as a sister; for lo! we live 
but to encumber the ground, and maintain our places 
to the exclusion of better things. 

Oh man! thou art an inconsistency,—thou who 
arrogatest to thyself the first place in the scule of 
creation, know that all other things are perfect in 
their several places, and that thou alone art unfit 
for thine. Truly thou art a living miracle, which 
age hands down to age, in all times the same. Lo! 
the more knowledge we gain, the more it serves to 
show us the dark depths of our own ignorance, and 
the folly of that arrogance in which man delights(9). 
Man is rejected of all things—too high, though 
unfit for his place on earth—aspiring unto heaven, 
when the affairs of earth are such as he cannot 
support with equanimity. Aroynt thee, thou rep- 
tile; thou one class too many; thou blot on the 
face of creation,n—see how thou art degraded ; 
nothing will own thee; there is no resting place 
on the earth for thee; thou art driven about, whither 
thou knowest not, and whither thou wouldst not. 
Yet know that the sum of all happiness is the same. 
But ye, who are incredulous, read the truth of my 
words in the story of Abou Hassan, the Recluse 
of the Mountain and Lord of the Sleeping Valley. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE ABODE OF ABOU HASSAN.—HIS EARLY YOUTH. 
Man, can thy doom no brighter soul allow ? 
Still must thou live a blot on Nature’s brow ? 
, Campbell. 

I had taken up my abode in the high hills that 
border on the plains of Shiraz. The tall trees(1) 
waving with each breath of the Western breeze, 
concealed from the eye of the traveller the valley 
that spread out before my cave, in all that wild 
luxuriance, which nature so gracefully, but so 
seldom assumes. And the mountains that on all 
sides skirted my little domain, protected me from 
the unwelcome intrusions of a prying world.— 
All was quiet within these formidable barriers; a 
spring, limpid as flowing crystal, which burst from 
the torn rock like the live waters gushing forth at 
the stroke of Moussa’s rod, mingled its dulcet mur- 
murs with the soft symphonies of the myriad song- 
sters of the vale; these produced the only sounds 
that broke the stillness of the Sleeping Valley. 

My cavern was situated on the banks of this 
rivulet; not far from the place where it thus wildly 
entered the valley. 1 had chosen this site, that I 
might have ever before me the vivid and true pic- 
ture of life, which the bubbles, dancing down the 
stream, presented to my eyes. On every ripple, 
there were hundreds vanishing, and giving back to 
heaven the air with which they were inflated,— 
but there was no diminution of their numbers ; 
others glided down the waters to supply their 
places; for the source was prolific in their light 
creations. I was fond of moralizing on these hollow 





things; for it seemed to me, as though nature 
laughed at the human race, when she thus fitfully 
produced such representations of our frailty and 
nothingness. 

From my cave the scene was truly enchanting ; 
but why should I describe it !—of what avail are 
the charms of nature, when man bears such a hell 
within him? The interior of my mountain-abode 
was elegantly furnished,—not that I derived any 
satisfaction from its splendor, but these elegancies 
showed like the hands that had fashioned them,— 
their wonders astonished the mind; but like their 
creators, they were all frail and liable to an easy 
destruction. 

The best artists of Iran(2) had exerted their 
skill in the internal decorations of my cave, and 
no expense had been spared to make it accord 
with the desires of the Son of the Mighty Monarch. 
Vases of crystal and alabaster, holding myrrh 
and incense of Araby, together with roses of 
Suristan(3), and the most fragrant perfumes from 
the gardens of Sindhu(4), were placed in the various 
niches, supported on pedestals of porphyry, which 
had been hewn in the mountains of Ethiopia. In 
addition to these, the carpets from the finest looms 
of Khorassan(5)—the velvet cushions of the em- 
broidered divans—and the curtains of gold brocade 
which shaded the entrance(6)—all told that the ere- 
mite who tenanted this lonely cell, was not one of 
the common dervishes of the country. Yet I, the 
Son of the Great King—the once celebrated Abou 
Hassan, though thus magnificent in the ornaments 
of my dwelling, was almost an ascetic in my food— 
not from any vow that I had made, but from a wise 
inclination. My tables of citron wood and ebony 
were never loaded with delicacies—and the golden 
dishes from which I ate, contained only the simple 
produce of my garden—while the painted cups 
from far Cathay(7), held only the waters of the 
neighboring spring, to assuage my thirst. 

From the burning sands of the Caspian(8), to 
the olive bowers of Kisshmee(9) ;—from the waves 
of the dark rolling Euphrates to the perfumed vales 
of Cashmere(10), all had heard of Abou Hassan— 
the warrior of a thousand battles—the hero of a 
thousand tales. All knew of his retirement from 
the busy scenes of the world, to the still solitudes 
of the Sleeping Valley, though none agreed as to 
the motives of this unusual procedure. The old 
Dervishe, who had leng lived on the bounty of the 
public by his holy impositions, fancied, that, like 
himself, I had devoted my life to the service of 
Allah and the Prophet—and that by the voluntary 
infliction of miseries on myself, I would prove the 
merciful goodness of Providence. The Guebre(11), 
in his enthusiastic adoration of his unholy Gods, 
fondly imagined that 1 was an apostate from the 
creed of my fathers,—that I had become a convert 
to the dogmas of Zerdusht(12,)—and, as the pleasing 
thought occupied his mind, he placed his hand upon 
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his belt(13), and swore by the eternal divinity of|that I relate the history of my life, but solely, that 
fire, that Ormuzd(14) would be pleased to reinstate | others may hear,—and hearing may believe those 
their scattered numbers in more than the pristine |things, which a long and bitter experience has 
dignity of their faith. The courtier gave out that | taught me,—and those reflections which my sor- 
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I dreaded the vicissitudes of sovereiguty, nor durst | rows have induced. 


encounter its dangers and its difficulties ;—and the 
warrior looked wise, as he tried to make others 
believe, that he alone had been enabled to unravel 
the mystery, and to detect the causes of my sudden 
exclusion. All indulged in unceasing conjectures, 
and flattered themselves with the presumption that 
their own ignorance must be right: but their various 
hypotheses were all equally erroneous, for as man 
may not judge of his Creator by what he feels in 
himself, so neither can he judge truly of the motives 
of his fellow man, if he fancy himself the standard 
of perfection—the sole, infallible rule by which 
every thing is to be tried and tested. 

When, oh child of the clay !—abortion of the 
sod! when wilt thou cease to fancy that the dark- 
ness which hangs around thee is light? when will 
the strange hallucination pass away and permit the 
eye of thy understanding to behold its own igno- 
rance '—when wilt thou cease to bow down unto 
thyself as to an idol, and to worship as emanations 
of Divine Essence, the crude phantasies of thy 
own fevered brain? Alas! never, till the blackness 
of the grave has closed over thee, and Death hath 
taught thee how contemptible is that vanity which 
so long thou hast adored. 
thou art. 


I was once vain as 
Time hath taught me other things :— 
Among the varied gifts which its unconscious flight 
has brought, this is the most real, albeit the most 
painful. Pleasure and all the vanities which con- 
tribute to it, once reigned supreme in my heart ;— 
they are gone, and their place is usurped by the 
greatest vanity of all,—a conviction that all is 
vanity. Listen then, oh young man in thy youth, 
and let the old hearken unto my sayings, for they 
are meet for the gray-haired ;—listen unto words 
which none as yet have heard, and give ear unto 
the Memoirs of the Recluse of the Mountain. 

I was the son of the Mighty Monarch, whose 
empire extends from the borders of Moussoul and 
Diabekr (15) to the banks (16) of that Father of 
Waters,—Sinde (17) of the azure stream. My 
mother was the Princess Juphala, and though, at 
the time of my birth, only the favorite Odalisque(18) 
of the Great King, yet it was not long before she 
was advanced to the much envied dignity of Sultana. 
For my father, considering that Allah disapproved 
of his partiality for his former Queen, when Death 
had suddenly cut off her only son, immediately an- 
nounced her disgrace, and proclaimed throughout 
the extent of his vast dominions, that he had ad- 
vanced my mother—the pride of the Zenana(19)— 
to the honors of the fallen favorite. 

I pass over the festivities that took place on this 
occasion, as well as the universal rejoicings that 
ensued ;—for, it is from no motives of ostentation 





Being recognized as the heir to the throne of 
Iran, the most fulsome adulation filled my infant 
ear,—and the most servile homage was proffered 
by all those who desired to ingratiate themselves 
with the future King, and who hoped by exciting 
my youthful gratitude, to create an interest in my 
breast, which might, in after days, bring in a tenfold 
harvest to themselves. I saw the oldest and 
gravest men in the empire, by whose counsels 
peace and war were made, bow down before me, 
and supplicate in lowly terms, when it was more 
befitting theirage and wisdom to command. ‘Though 
already tottering under the weight of years, and 
grown gray in the honors and emoluments of the 
state, they were still unsatisfied with the present ; 
their anxiety for a continuation of their dignities 
threw a shade over the advantages which they 
enjoyed, and they deemed even these imperfect, if 
they could not extort from the future, a ratifica- 
tion of their desires. Strange, that while calcula- 
ting the chances against them, and straining every 
nerve to avert the dreaded calamity, they should 
forget how closely Death was pressing in their 
steps, speeding on to curtail the blessings which 
they were thus conjuring up in the perspective. 
But the eagerness of the pursuit hurried them on, 
unmindful of the debt of nature :—unwilling to 
cast their eyes behind them, they saw not the 
length of the way they had already passed over ; 
but peering forward into futnrity, they measured 
their prospects only by their wishes. 

Boyhood, when thus assailed by the arts of flat- 
tery and dissimulation, can seldom withstand their 
pernicious influence ; but the incense offered up to 
me was so gross, that it created a disgust, which 
shielded me from their deceit. Detesting the 
flattery I received, 1 extended my abhorrence to 
their other words and actions, and imputed them 
all to sinister motives. ‘Thus protected, my ear 
was closed to all the counsels which they dictated 
to me, and I grew in years with a thorough aver- 
sion for the principles of courts, and an increasing 
contempt for the race whereunto such reptiles 
belonged. 

Of the joyousness of my early days, I need not 
speak ;—neither of the various pranks which in 
the lightness of youthful spirits I played, for boy- 
hood is ever the same, though the action of exter- 
nal circumstances may so vary the expression of 
its feelings, as to make us imagine a difference 
which has no existence in reality. The same, 
though apparently paradoxical, may perhaps be 
affirmed of the after-stages of life, but in these, 
the moral is more evident; and the instruction 
that may be drawn from them, may justify a candid 
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review of things which every sun sees enacted. 
Suffice it, then, in relation to these hours of my 
childhood, to remark, that I improved rapidly in all 
those acquirements which it was befitting a Prince 
of the Royal Blood to learn; that the precepts of 
the Koran were familiar to me; that the moral 
sentiments of Saadi(20); the wild but tender songs 
of Hapz; and the sweet verses of Firdusi, were 
not altogether unknown to me. 

Years rolled on. ‘Time stayed not the wheels 
of his iron car; and though the flattery of cour- 
tiers would have persuaded me that I was Lord of 
the Universe, | never found that the rising or the 
setting sun waited my bidding. On the contrary, 
the stars smiled in their chaste glory through the 
dark blue vault of heaven, or were veiled by the 
pitchy clouds, though I might have desired an al- 
teration in the changes of nature. The varying 
seasons, each in due mutation, wove their circling 
dance around me; and as the hours flew on, I was 
ever, more desirous of the calm enjoyment of the 
present, than solicitous of any future aggrandize- 
ment. But at times an unwelcome feeling would 
steal over me, a nervous dread of the future, and 
an unaccountable perception of some deficiency in 
my present pleasures, without my being able to 
discover what was wanting to complete my happi- 
ness. But the damp still pressed on my spirits ; 
sometimes the very exquisiteness of my joy made 
me fearful of its continuance, and thus detracted 
from the felicity | might otherwise have realized. 
Thus it is in all our fancied ecstasies ; they will 
ever be found incomplete and alloyed : by the con- 
stitution of our nature, pleasure contains the seeds 
of pain, and the more exquisite the one, the more 
real will be the other. Some Upas tree(21) seems 
to distil its baleful dews around us: and even while 
we quaff the effervescent wine of life, some unseen 
influence opens our eyes to the unreal nature of 
our enjoyments, and partially reveals the miseries 
that are stored up against us. We are mortal(22); 
and the taint of mortality is in every thing apper- 
taining to us; the sweets in which it may be en- 
veloped may deceive for a moment, but they are 
insufficient, effectually to conceal its hated presence. 

Time passed on ;—he came not at my desire, 
neither tarried he at my request, but glided with 
noiseless steps in the track which he had trodden 
for ages before. I grew up the delight of my 
father; often in his joy, would he exclaim, that 
the jewelled cup of Giamshir(23) was not such an 
ornament to our empire, as his son, the young 
Prince Abou Hassan ; but the tear that played in 
my mother’s eye, as she listened to the praises 
bestowed on me, spoke of a more intense joy in 
her soul,—a joy unto which her lips refused to 
give utterance, which words were too weak to ex- 
press. Often would my mother sit, in seeming 
admiration of the beauties of the landscape,—en- 
tranced, to all appearance, while luxuriating on 








the charms of nature,—but her thoughts were wan- 
dering on far other objects ; her anxious mind was 
busied with the future, and indulging in airy visions 
of renown for the son on whom she doted. Uncon- 
scious of the present, her eyes would remain fixed 
on an object which she saw not,—her thoughts 
would recoil in the contemplation of her wishes— 
but, ever and anon, the warm tears would course 
each other down her flushed cheeks, as she re- 
membered the uncertainty of the future, and the 
slight foundation on which her hopes were based. 
Such are the joys and fears of a mother : they are 
silent, and we perceive them not : they centre round 
the heart and create an intensity of pleasure or 
pain, which others cannot know. Full many an 
hour of a mother’s life is spent in dreams of coming 
greatness for her child; her anxious hopes and 
warm imagination weave crowns of laurel, which 
he is destined never to wear. Such, alas! is the 


happiness of life, at best only a dream. 
( To be continued.) 


NOTES. 
CHAPTER I. 
(1) “That Hope and Memory,” &c. All our mental 


sufferings may be considered as springing from these two 
faculties of the human mind, taken not singly but conjointly ; 
for, if Hope did not allure us with brighter prospects in 
future, our thoughts would not be distracted from the en- 
joyment of the present, and if Metory did not call up 
from the past the fairest scenes of our lives, we should rest 
with contentment on the pleasures of to-day. 

(2) “ Of Allah’s countenance,” &c. It may appear super- 
fluous to remark, that Allah is the Mahometan name for 
God, and that by his Prophet is meant the arch impostor 
Mahomet. 

(3) “ Like the skeleton,” &c. With the same intention as 
the Romans when they placed a slave behind the triumphal 
car of their guards, did the Egyptians introduce a skeleton 
at their entertainments. The allegory of the Egyptians 
was however the more forcible of the two; for, the Roman 
was only reminded of the vicissitudes of fortune; but to 
the Egyptian was displayed the certain end to which he 
must come, and that, whatever part he might play in the 
world, the same fate awaited all men alike. 

(4) “* That happiness is not.” “ Mannever is, but always 
to be blest.”— Pope. 

(5) “The Dead Sea.” “They say that there are apple 
trees upon the sides of the sea, which bear very lovely 
fruit, but within are all full of ashes.”— Thevenot. 

(6) * All is alike vanity.” “ Vanity of vanities, saith the 
Preacher, all is vanity.”— Ecclesiastes, c. 1. 

(7) “« Your successor may destroy.” ‘“ Yeal hated all my 
labor which J had taken under the sun, because I should 
leave it unto the man who should be after me. And who 
knoweth whether he shall be a wise man or a fool?” &c. 
Ecclesiastes, c. 2, 18 g 19 v. 

(8) “ Entailed on the human race as a curse,” &c. “ And 
I gave my heart to seek and search out by wisdom con- 
cerning all things that are done under heaven: this sore 
travail hath God given to the sons of man to be exercised 
therewith.” — Ecclesiastes, c. 1. 

(9) “ The folly of that arrogance,” &c. That I may not 
be accused of plagiarism, 1 shall refer the reader to the 
words of Racine, which inspired this idea, though not ex- 
actly similar to it: 
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Homme né pour souffier, prodige d’ignorance, 
Oi vas-tu done chercher la stupide arrogance ? 


CHAPTER II. 


(1) “ The tall trees,” &c. “There are still in the vales 
of Shiraz delightful walks shadowed by oriental planes, 
medlar trees, weeping willows and poplars of extraordinary 
size.” — Malte Brun. 

(2) “Tran.” “ Iran is the true general name for the em- 
pire of Persia.”— Sir W. Jones, Asiat. Researches, Disc. 5. 

(3)  Suristan” means “ the land of Roses,” and derives 
its name from the abundance of those beautiful flowers in 
the country by us named Syria. 

(4) “ Sindhu,” or Sindistan, the oriental name for Hin- 
dostan—vide Sir Wm. Jones’ Discourses. The Hindoo— 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and 
Malte Brun. 

(5) “ Finest looms of Khorassan.” ‘The finest carpets 
in Persia are made in Khorassan.”——Malte Brun. 

(6) “ Which shaded the entrance.” One side of the 
room is frequently Jeft open, with a curtain only to draw 
before it ; the fresh air being no slight luxury in the sultry 
regions of the East. 

(7) ‘Cathay,’ or Kitar—one of the oriental names for China. 

(8) “* The burning waves of the Caspian.” “ Not far from 
thence is ‘ the field of fire,’ about a square verst in extent, 
and continually emitting an inflammable gas”— Malte Brun. 
‘‘When the weather is hazy, the springs of Naptha (on 
an island near Bakow) boil up the higher, and the Naptha 
often takes fire on the surface of the earth, and runs ina 
flame into the sea to a distance almost incredible.”— Han- 
way on the Everlasting Fire, &c. 

(9) “‘Kishmer.” ‘The largest and most fertile (of the 
islands in the Persian Gulf) is Kishmer.”— Malte Brun. 
Kishmer is situated at the extreme south of Persia, just 
within the Straits of Ormus. 

(10) ** Cashmere,” or Cachemire, as the French write it, 
ison the extreme east of Persia ; part of it is now included 
in Afghanistan. 

(11) **The Guebre,” or worshipper of fire, is the last 
remnant of the ancient Magi. They still believe in the 
doctrines of Zoroaster, and regard the sun as the visible 
image of Orimazes, or God. 

(12) * Zerdusht.” The oriental name for Zoroaster. 

(13) * On his belt.” “ They (the Guebres) lay so much 
stress on the cusher or girdle, as not to dare to be an instant 
without it.”—Grose’s Voyage. 

(14} ** Ormuzd.” The Persian name for Oromazer. 

(15) * Diabekr,” a city in [rak Arabi, on the Western con- 
fines of Persia. 

(16) * The banks of that Father of Waters.” The Indus 
bounds Persia on the East. 

(17) “Sinde.” Among the Asiatics it (the Indus) is 
generally known by the name of Sinde.”—-Malte Brun. 
Sinde signifies stream of blue waters. 

(18) ** Odalisqne.” The Sultan’s favorites in the Haram 
are named odalisques, from oda, a Turkish word signifying 
a chamber.— Vide Costumes of Turkey. 

(19) * Of the Zenana.” The Zenana is the sleeping 
room of the female inmates of the Haram— Vide do. 

(20) ‘* Saadi—-Hafez—-Ferdousi,”—celebrated Persian 
poets. The first is the moralist of the East—the second 
is the Anacreon of Shiraz, and the third the author of the 
Shah-Nameh-—-an Epic Poem. 

(21) “Some Upas tree”--vide Byron. Childe Harold, 
Canto iv. 

This boundless Upas—this all blasting tree, 
Whose root is earth—whose leaves and branches be 
The skies which rain their plagues on men like dew, &c. 

(22) “We are mortal,” &c. ‘“ Debemur morti nos nos- 

traque.”— Horace. 





Salathiel ; or, the Wandering Jew. 


SALATHIEL; 

OR, THE WANDERING JEW. 
‘ Jerusalem, my country, upon thee 

The wrath of God has been the longest ; 
The chains, that bound thee in captivity, 

Of all on earth, have been the strongest. 
On all thy crimes, I think and weep, 

O Zion! In my restless sleep, 
My dreams are oft disquieted 
With visions of thy mighty dead.’ 

Thus spoke Salathiel ; ‘ centuries have swept, 
Yet the appointed vengeance hath not slept ; 
Through every land it follows me, 

In every clime, where’er I be. 

O Israel, blessed are thy dead— 

The present and the past are both with me ; 
The one with misery deep and dread, 

The other burning in my memory.’ 

Thus spoke Salathiel; ‘every clime 

Hath heard me, Judah! mourn thy crime. 
I saw thee when thy days were spent, 
In evil to the innocent ; 

I saw, when through thy streets there trod, 
The Son of the Almighty God ; 

I heard the shouts, the ruthless cries 

Of “ Crucify Him,” rend the skies. 

When wearied with the cross he bore, 

One instant there he stopped to rest— 
Of all my moments passed before, 

Or since, that is the most unblest. 
The vilest reptile of the sod, 

I called upon the living God, 
With haughty mien and accents loud, 
To pass along the troubled way, 
Nor for one moment to delay 
The anxious and impatient crowd. 
“I go,” the Saviour meekly said, 
“*[ go, to mine allotted doom, 
To slumber with the quiet dead— 

But thou shalt tarry till I come.” 

He passed along and spake no more; 
They nailed him to the cross he bore ; 
Then shouted loud the multitude, 

And with their impious scoffs, deride 
Him who had borne their insults rude ; 

And taunting, with the rest, I cried, 

‘**O Thou, whose voice and mighty tread 
Disclosed the secrets of the dead ; 

At whose command the winds were hushed, 

And waves were stilled upon the sea; 
Thou, whom the waters saw, and blushed, 

In Cana of old Galilee ; 

Now save thyself, and we shall see, 

If thou wilt come from thy high place, 
Thou art Messiah, that should be, 

The Saviour promised to our race. 

The Heavens above, and Hell beneath, 

Have been obedient to thy word ; 

And all upon the earth who breathe, 
Thine empty prophecies have heard. 
The sick were healed, the dumb have spoken, 
The Evil Spirit’s spells were broken, 
The lame have walked, the deaf have heard, 
The dead have risen at thy word ; 
But now thyself thou canst not save ; 
Shall [srael’s King thus find his grave? 
Come down and prove thy boast, 
And from thy presence will we flee ; 

Call now the Prophets to thy side :” 

He answered not, but sadly cried : 
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** My God, hast thou forsaken me!” 

And yielded up the ghost. 

A sudden darkness veiled the skies, 
That bade the sheeted dead arise, 

And stilled each heart with wonder; 
While earthquakes shook each battlement 
Of Zion’s fated towers, and rent 

The Temple’s veil asunder. 

His voice was ringing in my ears, 
And filled my soul with secret fears. 
I felt a cold sweat, damp and chill, 

A deadly heaviness of heart ; 

I knew from life I could not part— 

But | was unbelieving still. 
Death hath a terror for the living, 
His hand is sure and unforgiving ; 
But all the horrors of the grave, 

Can never equal those of life ; 
And death is kindly sent to save 

Our spirits from consuming strife. 
Those who beneath their years are bending, 
And to the tomb are fast descending, 
Have yet a fear to meet the end, 
Which I would welcome as a friend, 
For all I loved on earth are lost ; 

I’m like a ship by tempests tost 

Upon the wide and trackless sea; 
I curse the hour that gave me birth, 
On this inhospitable earth, 

To droop and wander witheringly. 
Thou, who hast seen a friend depart 

To join the silent dead, 

And felt a heaviness of heart, 

A wish to die instead ; 

Yet even thou, canst never know 
The endless, but consuming woe ; 

The wretchedness that mov’d in me, 
When first I stood the tomb before, 
And saw the craving earth close o’er 

The form of her who loved me. 

Dark and relentless is the grave, 
That hides the beautiful and brave— 
And Death hath swept away the few, 
That ever loved the wand’ring Jew. 
Some fell beneath disease and pain, 

And some before the conq’ror’s sword ; 
Some bore the captor’s heavy chain, 

When Titus led his ruthless horde 

Against the Temple of the Lord. 

O Zion! I beheld the day, 

When first the Roman Legions came ; 
When marching on their fearful way, 

They smote thy sons with sword and flame ; 
Thy streets were wet with Judah’s blood ; 
A heap of ruins showed where stood 
Thy palaces, and every dome 
Was crushed beneath the power of Rome. 
Jerusalem ! thy cup was filled, 

Thy measure heaped to overflowing, 
With poison that thy deeds distilled, 


With fruit, whose seeds thou hadst been sowing. 


The impious Gentile proudly trod, 

Where Faith had knelt before her God ; 

Where once the sacred censer gleamed, 
The base Idolater blaspbemed ; 

And the proud Temple of thy Kings, 

Was levelled with the meanest things. 

My friends and brothers, fare ye well, 

The mourning night-wind’s solemn swell 
Sweeps gently o’er your lonely heads; 

The stars, their lamps above you, twinkling, 
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And Heaven, in its kindness, sprinkling 

Its dew-drops on your narrow beds. 
Oh! that with you, I yet might rest, 
The Temple’s ashes on my breast— 
Tombed in the city of my birth, 
No more to wander on this earth. 
My form is bowed with many years, 
My cheeks are marked by countless tears, 
O’er me have ages faded slow, 
Yet every day hath brought its woe. 
The Past and Present, I’m still amid, 
And the dark Future is in mercy hid. 
Time rolled along its mighty tide, 

And swept the victors down its stream ; 
I heard them boasting in their pride ; 

I watched their glory’s parting beam. 
Revenge is sweet; (‘twas said of yore, 

Upon revenge the Gods may feast,) 
And joyful, I beheld once more 

The captive Empress of the East. 
When from the rude and barb’rous North, 
The conq’ror of the wilds came forth, 
And poured his wrath in crimson showers 
Upon the seven-hilled city’s towers ; 
I saw his Gothic standards shine, 
Upon the lofty Palatine ; 
I saw his ruthless legions ride, 
Across the Tiber’s yellow tide. 
Rome! Empress of the World! thy reign was o’er— 
Thine Eagle o’er Judea flew no more ; 
Thy conq’ror left thee nothing that was thine, 
Save earth and sea, whereon thy sun might shine; 
And Tiber gently laving as before, 
In saddened murmurs, on his lonely shore. 
Years upon years have rolled along, 
Whose history lives alone in song, 
Or wild traditionary tale, 
Unheeded as the passing gale. 
All nations in the earth’s embrace, 
In turn have trampled Israel’s race. 
When the stern bigot woke to life, 

And roused the myriads of the West— 
Judea was the field of strife, 

Though oft subdued, yet unpossessed. 
On Holy Land to fight and die, 
Was glory to their chivalry ; 
For Judah’s land, they deemed divine, 
Yet oft defiled her holy shrine ; 
And drained the blood of nations forth, 
To mingle in her sacred earth. 
Could He who made the sea and skies, 
Delight in such a sacrifice ? 
O Israel! for thine ancient crime, 
Thy sons are scattered o’er each clime ; 
And in the city, good and fair, 
Where erst thy children knelt in prayer ; 
There hath the Gentile drawn the sword, 
Against the chosen of the Lord ; 
There the dark Moslem, at the close of day, 
Turns to his Prophet’s tomb to kneel and pray. 
But yet the day will come, when thou 
Shalt not be desolate as now ; 
When, Zion, | once more shall see, 
Thy Temple in its majesty ; 
All fair and glorious to the eye, 

As when its sacred halls were trod 
By him, commissioned from on high, 

The Son of the Eternal God.’ 

JOHN MARSHALL. 
Washington College, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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INCIDENTS ON SHIP AND SHORE IN |/anguage by itself. I recollect that this last was 
wisi THE LIFE OF A MIDSHIPMAN. Iny greatest difficulty. I had hopes of becoming 


familiarized with the objects around me, and I fan- 


[We owe an apology to our correspondent for having so] . ie ; 
tong delayed the publication of his admirable sketch. It jcied that by diligent attention, I might learn how 


came at a time waen we were overwhelmed with manu- | tO Manc@uvre the guns, and even learn the use of 
scripts—got mislaid, and we never had an opportunity of |some of the ropes, although the cordage, en masse, 
perusing it until a few days ago, when it accidentally | appeared to me like an intricate spider’s web—but 
came to light. The scenes and adventures of the young 
‘Reefer,’ are true to life. We hope that one who has be- which, at every turn, were sounding in my ears? 
gan so well, will not be discouraged by our apparent neglect. To add to ow confasion, 1 secailers that all he 
We assure him—and our readers will confirm the opinion— - A z 
that his ‘ yarns’ have ‘a twist and a smoothness,’ that make boats of the ship were named after some unheard of 
them truly delightful; and, with an Oliver Twist earnest-| animal or other. ‘The stern boat for instance, was 
ness, we ‘ask for more.’]—Ed. Mess. called the Sphynx. Now I had never been told 
— that there was a boat named the Sphynx; and when 
September 15th. I was on watch one day, the Lieutenant of the 
The United States Ship — had returned | deck, in a tone of voice that made me tremble, or- 
from a cruise on the coast of Labrador, and was | dered me to “call away the Sphynx.” Here was 
anchored off Governors’ Island, in the Bay of|a poser. What the Sphynx was, was beyond my 
New-York. A small boat, pulled by a single wa-|comprehension. It is true, I had some faint recol- 
terman, is seen to leave the Battery, and steer lection of having read in my schoolbooks, of a 
towards the ship. In the bow, you observe an | fabulous animal of that name, with the head of a 
enormous trunk projecting several feet beyond the | man, and body of a horse; but what it could mean, 
boat; while in the stern sheets, sits a youth of | when applied to the economy of a man-of-war, was 
about sixteen, with brown hair, light complexion, | beyond my comprehension. 
and gray eyes. ‘That youth, gentle reader, is no| Whilst these thoughts were running through my 
other than the wrifer of these memoirs. He has} mind, the Lieutenant, seeing that I did not move, 
just been appointed a Midshipman, and is now in ‘thundered forth his order again in such startling 
the act of obeying his first orders. See! he has/| tones, that I, unconscious of where I was, sprang 
reached the ship, and ascends the side—awkwardly | at least a foot from the deck. I must have cut a 
enough, as it is the first ship he has ever been on | ludicrous figure enough, for I saw the Lieutenant 
board of. He has on, his undress uniform coat; and, | turn aside to hide a smile, as I answered “aye aye, 
as he is known by this, to be a Midshipman, a bro- | sir,” (I soon learnt this much of the dialect,) and 
ther-Midshipman receives him at the gangway.—| started to obey the order. When I reached the 
A few words pass between them, and the new! waist, I hesitated a moment whether I should go 
comer is conducted to a large fat man, with a rubi- | back to the quarter-deck and inquire the meaning 
cund face. ‘The fat man is the first Lieutenant;|of the order, not one word of which I had under- 
and as the Captain is not on board, he is the com-| stood; or whether I should throw myself upon the 
manding officer. The new Midshipman now pre-/| mercy of the Boatswain’s mate, to whom I was di- 
sents his order for duty to the first Lieutenant, who, | rected to convey it. As I was anxious not to ap- 
having read it, thereby finds out the name of the | pear ignorant in the eyes of my superior, I deter- 
stranger, and introduces him to one or two of the | mined in favor of the latter. So, calling the Boats- 
Lieutenants standing near, and then directs the| wain’s mate to me, I said to him in an under- 
Midshipman who had received him at the gang- | tone, “my good man, is there a rope in the ship 
way, to take him “below” and introduce him to | called the Sphynx?” “The Spynx, sir t’’—Sailors 
his messmates. This done, the younker is con-|never get names right, especially if they are hard 
sidered as domesticated, and is permitted to wan- | ones;—“ Lord bless your soul, no sir; 1 reckon you 
der about the ship alone, to gratify his curiosity, | mean the boat, sir.” “Ah!” said I, (the idea stri- 
and pick up an idea or two by way of commencing |king me at once,) “is there a boat called the 
his nautical education. Sphynx?” “ Yes sir; that’s the name of the stern 
I have a distinct recollection of the utter amaze-| boat, what Jim Guest is coxswain of.” ‘ Well 
ment, with which I regarded every thing that met} then,” said I, “‘ what is the meaning of ‘ call away 
my view, for the first few days after my arrival. |the Sphynx?” “Call away the Spynx, sir’? why 
Nor is this to be wondered at; so entirely different | it means—why it means, sir, to call her away— 
are all the ways of life on board a ship, and espe- | that is, sir, (seeing that I did not comprehend him,) 
cially on board a ship-of-war, from any conceivable | to have her manned.” ‘Oh well,” said I, “ have 
mode of life on shore. The ship in herself is a|her manned then;” and I turned away very much 
perfect maze—a mystery to the uninitiated. The | relieved at the successful delivery of this my first 
beings by whom he is surrounded are no less so;|order. The boat had been manned, and was lying 
and the military rule and discipline complete the|at the gangway in readiness for service; I won- 
illusion. And then the language of the sea is a'dered why the Lieutenant did not use her, as he 
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how could I ever learn the hard and uncouth names, 
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had told me that he wanted her. He paced the | when they ought to have addressed me, especially 
deck awhile, and hearing nothing from me, grew|as I was a new comer, with more of the suaviter 
impatient, and finally called me to him, in the same|in modo. I was exceedingly anxious to please, as 
sharp voice that had made me tremble so much | well as to learn ; and a word of instruction, kindly 
before—“* Mr. Seymore,” said he, “I thought I|spoken, would have done me far more good, than 
told you to have the Sphynx manned!” “So I)the half reproachful words that were used. I have 
did sir,” said I, “ for I told the Boatswain’s mate | strengthened this opinion by subsequent experience, 
to call her away, the moment you gave me the or- | and I am now convinced that many of our best offi- 
der.” “Told the Boatswain’s mate to do it, sir!|cers err in this respect. I have now the very 
go and see to it yourself, sir; and always recollect, | highest opinion of those gentlemen, whose deport- 
that when you are told to have any thing done, you| ment towards me was so well calculated to es- 
must see it done yourself, and not trust to others.” | trange me from them; but it was a long time, even 
“Aye aye, sir,” said I, as I turned away with in-| after I came to know them better, and appreciate 
dignant feelings swelling in my bosom, and ready | them, before I could get over my feeling of dislike. 
to burst forth at my lips, at this my first rowing—| When one has been awhile on board ship, and be- 
i. e. scolding. My messmates had carefully in- | comes accustomed to the brief, sententious, and fre- 
stilled into me, however, the precept that I must} quently stern, manner in which the Naval officer 
not “ talk back ;” so I held my peace. delivers himself, he ceases to regard it in the light 
As I had brought no bed on board with me, and|in which it strikes a landsman. But to the new- 
was in some other respects unprepared for imme-|comer, the youth who perhaps has just been cut 
diately taking up my quarters on board, I was per-|loose from his mother’s apron-string, and upon 
mitted towards night, to return to my hotel on| whose tender cheek the parting tear has scarcely 
shore, with instructions to be on board the next | dried, it is enough almost to disgust him with the 
evening, equipped in all respects for sea. The | service, and to send him back to his home before 
wardroom boat was called away and manned ; seve- | he has had an opportunity to find out his error. I 
ral of the Lieutenants and other officers, hand-|lay it down as a general rule therefore, that an offi- 
somely attired in citizen’s clothes, were grouped|cer cannot be too careful in his deportment to- 
about the decks, in readiness to go on shore also. | wards the youth of sensitive feelings coming on 
The officer of the boat, a Midshipman of about my | board, for the first time, to make a ship his home ; 
own age, but who had already made a short cruise | and that such a different home, too, from the one 
to sea, hopped lightly over the side, and remained | he has just left. 
standing in the stern sheets of the boat. I, being} I had not been long seated before a cheerful fire 
anxious to show my politeness, had studiously kept | in the bar-room of my hotel, when a couple of gen- 
in the rear of the officers clustering around the |tlemen, apparently of about twenty-five or twenty- 
gangway, in order that they might precede me six years of age, came in, and ina very polite manner 
into the boat. The Boatswain’s mate, who was | introduced themselves to me as Midshipmen of the 
standing forward of the side-ladder, drew out from | Receiving-Ship. They were dressed in a shabby 
the waistband of his tight-fitting duck trowsers, a genteel style, having on black clothes, with the 
silver whistle, which was suspended around his | coats buttoned up to the chin, and half-worn beaver 
neck by a piece of black ribbon, and blowing a long| hats nicely brushed. I was a little surprised to 
shrill eall upon it, two active little side-boys sprang | find men of their age (they both wore large whis- 
over the side, and, standing on either side of the|kers) calling themselves Midshipmen; neverthe- 
outer or accommodation-ladder, presented man-| less, I felt flattered by their attentions, and began 
ropes to the officers, for the convenience of de-|to fancy myself a person of some little importance. 
scending into the boats. A momentary pause en-| They made themselves very agreeable; they sat 
sued without any of the officers moving, during|and chatted, and smoked, and drank brandy and 
which I saw them look at each other and smile; at| water from time to time—always inviting me to 
last one of them turning round to me, said, “ Mr. | drink with them, which I, in order to appear as 
Seymore, are you going ashore in this boat ?’’| polite, and as manly as possible, always did. As 
“Aye aye,sir.” (I had been told, that whenever I | often as we drank, I pulled out my purse and paid 
wanted to say “ yes,” I must answer “aye aye,”| for what we had had: they seeming to look upon 
instead.) “Then jump into the boat, and recollect | this as a matter of course. I was but too happy 
hereafter that Midshipmen must always go into a|to have the honor of paying the score every time. 
boat before Lieutenants.” 





I looked upon it as a mark of their regard: they 

T cannot exactly describe the feelings produced | being my guests, and altogether too clever to think 
in me by these little chidings. I felt mortified and| of offending me, by offering to pay for any thing 
angry ; and yet, when I reflected upon the language | they had drank in my hotel. Presently the supper 
used towards me, it did not appear so very objec- | bell rang; and, neither of them rising to retire, I in- 
tionable. It was more the manner than the words. | vited them in to supper; they hesitated a little at 
I fancied that the officers spoke harsh and briefly, first, but finally accepted my invitation, and we 
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appear to enjoy supper more than they did. Each 
of them drank three or four large cups of cof- 
fee, and swallowed down roll after roll, until I 
thought they would founder. When they had 
taken the sharp edge off their appetites, they re- 
laxed their eagerness a little, and renewed the 
conversation. They spun long yarns of their ser- 
vice, and talked in so loud a tone of voice as to 
attract the attention of every one at table. ‘They 
spoke incessantly of themselves and their exploits; 
and they really appeared so heroic in my eyes, that 
I must have stared with stupid wonder at their re- 
citals. I now recollect, although I did not so view it 
at the time, that every now and then they would 
glance a look of intelligence at each other,with aself- 
gratulatory smile, as much as to say, what a pre- 
cious gull we have got hold of this time. We sat 
until the table was deserted by every one else, and 
then rose to adjourn to the bar-room; there to re- 
new the smoking and drinking. 

The hour of the play having arrived, my com- 
panions proposed going to the theatre. As 1 was 
a little elated with what I had drank, although I 
barely tasted, whereas they had drank long and 
deep, I was delighted at the proposal, and forth we 
sallied. 

Upon reaching the street (Broadway) I was daz- 
zled by the splendor of the spectacle. The stylish 
looking shops with their large plate glass windows, 
brilliantly lighted up with fantastic gas lights; the 
sidewalks crowded with people, passing to and fro 
with elastic steps and merry countenances; the 
hum of human voices, and the rattling of carriages 
together, made up a scene of passing beauty to an 
ordinary observer, much more so to a raw youth 
from a country town. I seemed scarcely to touch 
the pavement; I was buoyed up from the earth by 
an indescribable sensation; I felt more like one 
might be supposed to feel, who is just going to 
wing his flight, on the pinions of an eagle, to the 
realms of ether. ‘The lights were multiplied be- 
yond number in my sight, and seemed to dance 
merrily before me. Where there was but one car- 
riage, | saw two; and my companions, from being 
heroes, had become demigods in my excited ima- 
gination. In short, I was pretty well corned. 

We bent our course towards the Park, then the 
lion of the day. As we approached, the crowd 
thickened ; carriages were continually arriving and 
departing, and all the world seemed bound on the 
same errand with ourselves. We elbowed our way 
along until we arrived at the box-office of the thea- 
tre—just then, I lost sight of my companions, so it 
devolved upon me to pay for the tickets, which I 
had no sooner got possession of, than up came my 








trouble of a squeeze at that filthy box-office ; one 
does not mind the price of a ticket you know, but 
it is such a bore to have such a crowd of filthy fel- 
lows around one.” 

Madame de Vestris had then recently arrived in 
New-York, and was delighting the beau monde, 
with her powers of muscle, and light and graceful 
motion. She was indeed a famous danseuse. As 
1 had never before been in a theatre, | was in ec- 
stasies with every thing I saw. ‘The gaily painted 
scenes—the orchestra—the lights—the boxes, with 
their smiling faces—and the crowded pit, produced 
a tout ensemble, perfectly indescribable. I fancied 
that I had got into some new realm—every thing 
around me looked so much like enchantment. But 
when Madame Vestris came out, and performed 
one or two of her wonderful gyrations, throwing 
her ankles out at right angles with her body, etc., 
I felt quite shocked at the sight; my face was 
crimsoned with my young blood, and I instinctively 
looked round upon the dress circles, to see if the 
ladies had not all been insulted by the immodest 
display. I fully expected to find them blushing 
up to the eyes, and hiding their heads in their 
pocket handkerchiefs. But no! there they sat 
gazing with all their might upon the little silk pet- 
ticoat, and finely turned ankles of Madame Vestris. 
And what made it still worse was, that in some of 
the boxes there were young gentlemen and young 
ladies, sitting side by side, gazing with evident de- 
light at the same spectacle, and enjoying the scene 
as though it were in perfect accordance with 
their notions of decency. I am convinced from 
what I then felt, that no modest woman ever 
looked upon such a spectacle, for the first time, 
without feeling the majesty of virtue insulted, and 
the dignity and delicacy of the sex outraged. But 
such is the force of habit, that the city-bred lady, 
who has been accustomed to such sights from her 
childhood up, ceases to regard them as unfitting 
the modesty of her sex; and sits, and gazes 
in public, as though she were enjoying but an in- 
nocent pastime—the rouge of shame being a stran- 
ger to her cheeks. Why is it that indelicate lan- 
guage is insulting to the ear of a lady, if it be not 
that it calls forth to the mind indelicate images? 
And can there be a more indelicate image pre- 
sented to the mind’s eye, than that which one of 
these dancers presents to the material eye? A 
gentleman would mortally offend a lady, if he were 
to describe to her, in words suitable to present the 
picture, the appearance and motions of Madame 


| Vestris, or Madame Celeste ; and yet, when he 
| presents the picture itself, animated with flesh and 
| blood, he gives no offence whatever ! 


When the dancing was over, the Receiving- 


lost companions, in great haste, as though they|Ship Midshipmen said that we had seen all that 
were eager to secure tickets themselves. Seeing,| was worth seeing—the play being nothing in their 
however, that I held three in my hand, they both | estimation—and proposed that we should ramble 
exclaimed—* Ah! I see you have saved us the about the theatre, on a tour of observation. Ac- 
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cordingly, after going into the saloon (grog-shop) 
to ‘freshen the nip’—as they professionally called 
taking a glass of brandy and water—they led me into 
the upper tier of boxes. Here I sawa great many 
finely dressed ladies—much more finely dressed | 
than any | had seen in the other boxes; I con- 
cluded therefore that this must be the most fash- 
ionable tier; that is, was the wealthiest, I had not 
a doubt, from the display of jewelry, feathers, 
laces, ete. The ladies too, I thought, were pret- 
tier than those below—their complexions were de- | 
cidedly finer. Indeed I thought the blending of| 
the lily and rose quite as perfect as any | had ever 
seen in my native village. Then there was an air 
of freedom and ease in their manners, which cap- 
tivated my young imagination. Without waiting 
for any introduction, two or three of them collected 
round, and entered into conversation with me. So 
much was I charmed for a little while, that I 
thought myself exceedingly fortunate, in being the 
chosen companion of two such clever gentlemen as 
my new acquaintances, who had the entré of such 
good society. I had not been long in this para- 
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dise however, when, in casting a glance toward 
the shabby genteel gentlemen in black, I detected 
one of them very deliberately passing his arm 
round the slender waist of one of these fair damsels, 
and resting it there as if the waist belonged to 
him. This seemed very strange, but then he 
might be engaged to be married to the young 
lady—if so, although the place was rather public, 
yet it might be the fashion in New-York, for en- 
gaged people to hug at the theatre. Presently I 
saw several other gentlemen do the same thing ; 
and I thought there must be a good many of them 
engaged. But what made me think stranger still 
of the company I had got into, was a pretty little | 
oath, let slip by a pair of pretty little lips close by 
me. By this time, I had become pretty well ac- 
quainted with the ladies near me, and had already 
lost my heart with one of them. My lady-love 
nothing loth, presently put her arm around my 
neck, and, drawing me towards her, whispered in 
my ear, “ You shall go home with me.” I re- 
plied that I felt very much honored by her invita- 
tion, but that I could not possibly go then; but 
that the very next time I came on shore, I would 
certainly give myself the pleasure of calling to 
see her. When I had finished this speech, she 
burst out into a loud laugh, and said, ‘* Well, I vow, 
if that aint rael fine ; but what’s the reason you wont 
go home with me—you aint afeard of my fancy man, 
are you?” I had not the slightest conception what she 
could mean by her “ fancy man,” and again excused 
myself ina handsome speech. She laughed louder 
than ever at my ignorance, and, when she had done, 
said, ‘*‘ Well, young officer, (I still had my unfortu- 
nate buttons on,) Ill tell you what you can do, if 
you wont go home with me, you can take me down 





to the punch-room, and give me a glass of gin and 
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— ay 
water.” I could not refuse compliance with this 
request, although I thought it very strange ; first, 
that a lady should ask me for something to drink ; 
and secondly, that she should drink gin and water ; 
but, offering her my arm, I conducted her to the 
designated punch-room, and called for her favorite 
beverage. When she had turned off a good stout 
horn of gin and water, and filled her handkerchief 
with cakes and candies, she replaced her arm in 
mine, and we walked back to the third tier. As I 
passed out of the punch-room, I saw several stout 
fellows, with big whiskers, wink at each other, and 
heard one of them say, ‘* That Sal’s a keen wench, 
she’s got a younker in tow to-night; I guess there 
wont be much of his month’s pay left by morning.” 

On our way up, I asked Sal why she did not go 
into one of the lower tier of boxes, as she could 
see the play better from them? “ Oh,” says she, 
“‘ because they don’t belong to us; the third tier is 
the place for us ladies of pleasure.” “And do you 
really enjoy more pleasure up there,” said I, “* than 
if you were lower down?” At this she laughed 
and said, “* Well, I guess there’s not much differ- 


lence.” 


The play being now over, there was a general 
rising and adjusting of shawls and cloaks, among 
the women; some went away with men, and some 
without them. I wondered where the fathers and 
brothers of those who had no beaux with them, 
were ; and thought them very impolite in not being 
there to attend their daughters and sisters home. 
Alas! where were the fathers and brothers of these 
deluded women t—heartbroken ! 

The two shabby genteel gentlemen in black, 
coming up,asked me how I liked the theatre? I told 
them that I was delighted with much that I had seen, 
but that I thought there were some mighty queer 
people in New-York. When we got again into 
the street, they complained of being hungry, and 
said that as I had paid for their theatre tickets, 
they would treat me to an elegant oyster supper. 
‘Now, said they, ‘ we will leave it entirely to your 
taste ; so, when we go into the restaurant, do you 
go up to the bar-keeper, and order just what you 
think proper.’ I thought this very kind in them; 
and as they had appealed to my taste in the mat- 
ter, | was determined to show them that I knew 
how to do the thing genteelly—so I ordered oysters 
cooked in every variety of style, with abundance 
of * trimmings,” and plenty of wine—to which, at 
the suggestion of my companions, I ordered hot 
whiskey punch. When our supper was prepared, 
we sat down in great glee; the shabby genteel 
gentlemen in black, rubbing their hands, and smack- 
ing their lips, in ecstasy at sight of the delicious 
banquet. We ate and smoked, and drank, and 
smoked and drank again; the gentlemen vieing 
with each other who should pledge me oftener, in 
full glasses of wine. We all became excited. 
They sung excellent songs: they had both fine mu- 
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sical voices. Their songs were patriotic, demas 
bing the naval battles of the last war. As I lay | 
back in my chair and listened to their fine rich | 
tones, the smoke of my Havana curling upward | 
around the end of my nose, I felt an indescribable 
sensation of pride and happiness—pride at the re- 
cital of the brilliant exploits of our gallant little | 
Navy, and happiness in the acquaintance of two | 


such accomplished friends. The wine beginning | amounting to a pretty round sum. 


to operate, I became uproarious; I cheered and | 
encored their songs; filled up bumpers, and drank 
them off to their health; every now and then, 
shivering a wine-glass to pieces against the table. 
I grew sick after awhile; and then my head be- 
came dizzy; and then the decanters and bottles 


seemed to be chasing each other round the table; 1 | 


began to hiccough, and tried to catch the decan- 
ters to prevent them from beating the tumblers in 
the race. In this attempt, I knocked a couple of 
them off the table, and broke them to pieces, and 
shortly after tumbled off my seat, a senseless 
drunkard. I have no further recollection of the 
scenes of this night. 





The next morning, when I awoke, I found my- 
self in my own room at my hotel—it was late; the 


| paper with an seiaiaili hand—the venili of the last 
night’s dissipation—and to my surprise read the 
following: “Mr. Seymour, to the Eagle Coffee- 
House, Dr. To oyster supper for three,—oysters 


\raw, fried, stewed and roasted in the shell. ‘Trim- 
|mings for do. 


To three bottles of pale sherry ; to 
six whiskey punches, cigars, &c. ‘To three wine- 
glasses broken ; to two decanters do.”—the whole 
The bearer of 
this precious document, said it was his intention to 
have presented it the over night, but that as I was 
a little sickish or so, he thought he would not trou- 
ble me until this morning. I was so amazed at 
the sight of this paper, that I read it over two or 
three times before I could convince myself it was 
intended for me. When at length I found my 
name too plainly written on it, to suppose a mis- 
take, I told the obsequious little runner of the 
“ Eagle Coffee-House,” “that there certainly must 
be some mistake in the matter—that the two gen- 
tlemen who were with me had given the supper, 
and that the bill must be sent into them.” ‘“ Sent 
into them, sirt why we wouldn’t trust either of 
them for a dozen of raw at the Eagle. Oh no sir, 
there’s no mistake about it; you recollect you or- 


sun had climbed high in the heavens, and was dart- | dered the supper yourself, sir, and so we must look 


ing his rays into the room—oh! how I wished to 
shut them out, and with them to shut out the re- 
collections of the past night; but memory would 
perform her office despite my efforts ; she recalled, 
item by item, the disgraceful scenes of the de- 
bauch in which I had participated. My poor head 
ached as if it would burst; my lips were parched ; 
my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth; and my 
pulse beat as if I hada fever. After I had col- 
lected my scattered thoughts a little, I called the 
waiter, and inquired how I came home last night, 
and who came with me, as I had not the slightest 
recollection on the subject. He seemed at first 
loth to tell me ; but presently, put on a broad grin 
and said, “‘ Why, sir, you see, you was a little in- 
toxicated last night as regards liquor; and them 
there gentlemen what took tea with you, brought 
you home and put you to bed, and then turned into 
your bed alongside of you themselves. They went 
away early this morning, sir.” I despatched the 
waiter to procure me some breakfast—the regular 
breakfast of the hotel being long since over—but 
before he could execute my errand, he returned 


again, and, tapping gently at my door, informed | 


me that he had brought up a gentleman who wished 
to see me. Fearing that this might be another 
“gentleman in black,” a cold shiver ran through 
my frame, and I was on the point of refusing him 
admission ; but upon second thought, I called out 
to him to enter. The door opened and a dapper 
looking little man with a curly head entered, with 
a smirk on his countenance; pulling out a paper 
and handing it to me, he said, he believed he had a 
small trifle of a bill against me. I unfolded the 


to you.” This was indeed true: I had ordered the 


supper ; and so finding that there -was but one way 
to escape from the dilemma, I pulled out the mo- 
ney and paid the bill. From feeling remorse at 
my recent lapse from propriety, I now became 
vexed with myself for being so blind as to be gulled 
as I had been, by the contemptible fellows who 
had sought my acquaintance under the pretext of 
being brother orricers. Now that their deception 
was exposed, I wondered I had not seen through 
it at first, and called myself all the ignoramuses, I 
could think of, by way of revenge. 

Having given vent to my spleen, and suddenly 
recollecting that I had been ordered to return on 
board my ship that evening, I jumped out of bed, 
dressed myself hastily, expunging sundry equivocal 
stains from the back of my coat and the knees of 
my pantaloons, and descended to the bar-room. 
Being anxious to find out something more con- 
cerning my quondam friends, I asked the bar- 
| keeper if he had seen a couple of gentlemen with 
me the previous evening? ‘ Oh yes sir, they sup 
here pretty often with some young friend or other.” 
“Do you know who they are?” “They are a 
couple of ‘loafers’ about town.” “What is a 
loafer ?” said I, not understanding the meaning of 
the term. ‘Oh, that’s a way we have of desig- 
nating those idle young gentlemen, who are no 
better than they should be—who are always to be 
seen lounging about hotels, theatres and other pub- 
lic places,—and who generally manage to live on 
the town, without having any occupation or means 
of their own.” “ Humph! Don’t they belong to 
the Navy?” “No indeed, sir; I question whether 
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they ever saw the inside of a ship-of-war—they | deck here, who can give me an order, and I can 


would be broke for drunkenness, and every thing | 
else that is disreputable, in less than a week.” | 
“Make out my bill if you please,” said I, quite, 
satisfied with the result of my inquiry. 

The second day after I returned on board, I was 
put in a watch with two other Midshipmen. Our | 
duty was—first, to keep our eyes open, especially | 
during the night ; and secondly, to promenade the | 
quarter-deck, carry orders from the Lieutenant of | 
the watch, superintend the execution of some mi- 
nor details of duty, and to do, and perform whatever 
we were told—there being, according to the rules 
of the Navy-Board, “no particular duties as- 
signed to this class of officers.” When it was our | 
day’s duty, we kept the deck pretty much all day, 
and tired enough we were at night. The next 
day, we went on shore “ on liberty ;” and the day 
after, we performed boat duty. 

I recollect how proud I felt when I found out | 
that I ranked one of the quarter-deck Midshipmen, 
as it gave me an additional chance of getting charge 
of the deck when the Lieutenant went below, as! 
he sometimes did, in violation of the rule which 
says, “the deck shall never be left without a com- 
missioned officer.” As the Lieutenant sometimes 
said, “ Mr. Seymour look out for the deck,” he, 
the said Lieutenant, disappearing through the ward- 
room hatch, Mr. Seymour had now and then an 
opportunity to stand on his rank. The cap of the 
Lieutenant would no sooner become invisible, than 
there would be a general stir about the deck. 
**Where are the afterguard sweepers? get your 
brooms, you lazy fellows, and sweep down the 
quarter-deck ; this is a pretty place for the officer 
of the deck to walk on;” “Mr. Sanford, (this 
would be to my junior Midshipman,) tell the Boats- 
wain I want him.” ‘The Boatswain having come 
aft, I would try to imitate the air and voice of the 
Lieutenant of the watch—* Mr. Hanks, how is the 
hawse?” I had learnt to say this, like a parrot, with- 
out understanding a word of its meaning. “The 
hawse is foul, sir, with a round turn and an elbow.” 
** Very good, Mr. Hanks, have the forecastle swept 
down ;” this was about the only order I knew how to 
give him. I am certain I felt more proud of my sta- 
tion on these occasions, than I shall ever feel again, 
even if our good sovereign, the people, should lay 
aside some of their ridiculous prejudices against 
the title, and make me an Admiral some of these 
days. It used to delight me particularly to see the 
old seamen touch their hats to me, and to hear 
them call me “ Mister ;” whereas at home, it had 
always been plain “ Robert.” As J strutted back- 
wards and forwards on the quarter-deck, I would 
say to myself; “ Only think, I am an officer in the 
Navy; and what’s more, I have Mr. Sanford under 
my command—lI rank him, (here I would stretch 
myself up to my full height,) and then I have 
charge of the whole ship—there is no body on 





order every body.” Sometimes, in the midst of 
this soliloquy, up would pop the Lieutenant of the 
watch, and then Mr. Seymour would pop over on 
the other side of the deck—take his hands out of 
his breeches pockets, let himself down a button- 
hole lower, and moderate his strut. 

For the first few days, so fond was I of keeping 
watch, that the older Reefers, i. e. Midshipmen, used 
to impose upon me. Whenever one of them wanted 
to go on shore out of his turn, he was sure to get 
me to keep his watch for him. So incessant were 
the applications made to me for this purpose, that 
my dignity even grew tired at last; and I was 
forced to throw myself on my reserved rights—but 
not until I had lost two or three nights’ sleep, and 
walked my feet into blisters. 

I used to be particularly fond too of boat duty. 
When I shoved off from the ship’s side, in one of 
the boats, and got her fairly out of sight, | felt that 
I had a separate command. I used to fancy my- 
self Captain Seymour, and the Captain of the ship, 
the Commodore. It is true, ‘Captain Seymour’ 
would sometimes have to go to market with all the 
boys and stewards of the different messes, wait at 
the wharf until they had procured their marketing, 
and then pull of, with his “ separate command” 
stuffed full of turnips and cabbage, and rounds of 
beef, and shoulders of mutton—to say nothing of 
the squealing of sundry pigs, and the squalling of 
fowls. 

I had no idea of desertion. I never dreamed 
that sailors ever ran away from their ships; I sup- 
posed them all to be as proud of their stations, and 
as anxious to retain them, as I was myself; I 
trusted them on all occasions, frequently permitting 
them to absent themselves from the boat on their 
own little errands. 

While I was ashore at market as usual one 
morning in the unfortunate Spynx, as the Boat- 
swain’s mate called her, the Coxswain, who had 
dressed himself with scrupulous care in his mus- 
tering clothes, and which ought to have excited 
my suspicion, gave me leg bail, and put out, leav- 
ing me to pull on board in my “ separate command” 
with three oars. When I reported the circum- 
stance to the Captain, he reprimanded me so se- 
verely for it, that I determined to go ashore that 
very night, and bring Mr. Jim Guest on board 
‘dead or alive.” ‘“ Yes, that I will,” said I, when 
I had got into the steerage, “I'll bring him on 
board ‘ dead or alive,’” pulling out my little dirk, 
which was about long enough to stick a good sized 
frog, and giving a heroic flourish with it, as I re- 
peated the words, “ dead or alive.” 

Having put on a coarse pea-jacket over my uni- 
form coat, I asked permission of the first Lieu- 
tenant to go on shore to look for the Coxswain of 
the Sphynx, who had deserted from me that morn- 
ing. * Who is going with you?” said the first 
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‘No one at all, sir.” 


Lieutenant. “Are you nut} 
afraid to go alone, the sailors and women wont 
mind a boy of your size, and they'll give you a 
thrashing?” I should not have minded this speech | 
so much, if he had not said “the women.” | 
thought he underrated my dignity, as well as di- 
mensions, when he said, the women would thrash | 
me. “Iam going armed, sir, ([ had my little dirk 
in my bosom,) they wont know me to be an officer, 
as they shall not see my uniform.” ‘“ Very good, 
Mr. Seymour, you can go, but be sure you don’t 
let the women thrash you;” and as he said this, he 
laughed, as if at the very idea of my going in quest | 
of an able-bodied deserter—backed, as he seemed 
to think he would be, by the formidable ‘“ women” 
he spoke of. 


My messmates, some of whom were old hands 
at the bellows, let me into all the secrets of sailor 
hunting, and advised me to go either to the “ Five 
Points,” a notorious sink of iniquity, in the heart 
of the city, or to Walnut-Street. 

Accordingly, about eight o’clock, I landed at the | 
foot of the latter street, and proceeded on my er-| 
rand. 





The houses on either side were small two) 
story wooden and brick buildings intermixed ; most | 
of them were occupied as grog shops, and sailor | 
boarding houses,—haunts of vice, kept by men of 
the most profligate character, who made it their} 
regular business to decoy sailors into their clutches, | 
whence they were sure never to escape, until the, 
last dollar of their hard earnings had been filched | 


| 
from them. 


If Jack’s money lasted him a week, | 
he was fortunate ; thus verifying the proverb, that | 
‘a sailor earns his money like a horse, and spends | 
it like an ass.” 
ing” him, as it is called, was to make him drunk, | 
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I'he summary process of “ bleed-| and blood-shot. Once ina while, the dance would 
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well-regulated establishments, they have rarely re- 
turned to houses conducted upon the old system. 
Savings institutions have been multiplied, and they 
have been taught to deposit in them, at the end of 
every cruise or voyage, a large portion of their 


|pay. The result is, that the sailor is becoming 


quite a different man—having learnt to respect 
himself, others are beginning to respect him; and 
he is even now, no longer a byword and a jest. 
But there was no temperance house in Walnut- 
Street when Jim Guest ran away from the Sphynx. 
Every thing was conducted there after the old 
fashion. On the night in question, the groggeries 
and brandy houses were lighted up, the floors 
sanded over, and the violin and tambourine were 
making merry music in all directions. Irom one 
end of the street to the other, there seemed to be 
no end to the fun. The peculiar double-shuffle, 
which belongs only to Jack, might have been heard 
issuing from a dozen place at once. Every now 
and then, as a door would open, I caught a glimpse 


\of the merry group inside; the fiddler would be 


sawing away for life and death, and two or three 
couple in the floor—men and women—dancing fore 
and afters. Jack, as he hoved from one end of the 
dance to the other, giving an extra shuffle; or, 
leaping two or three feet from the floor in very ex- 
cess of joy, and shouting, at the top of his voice. 
Sal, or Bet, or Poll—as I heard the women now 
and then called—seemed to be dancing too, with 
might and main—putting down the same shuffle, 
only a little modified to suit their ear. Most of 
their faces were bloated; their cheeks red, not 
from paint, but dissipation ; and their eyes swollen 


be suspended, and all hands would go up to the 


and introduce him to some abandoned creature, | bar, (there being a bar-room in each house,) and 


trusting the rest to her sagacity. One night, some- 


| 


times, sufficed to ease Jack’s pockets of their sur-| gin. 


“ liquor ;” the men drinking brandy, and the women 
When the fiddler did not happen to play up 


“- . ' - 7 > a 
plus change; but if he proved more wary than Sal-| quite merrily enough, some one of the sailors 


lors are wont to be, it was gotten from him accord- 


| would quicken the motion of his elbow, with a 


ing to the practices of the sisterhood, in such cases |“ come my old cock, none of your psalm tunes 


made and provided, by fives and tens. 
money was all gone, and his clothes pawned, and 
neither the landlord nor his fair confederate hoped 
to profit farther by their prize, he was turned adrift 
in the streets, suffering perhaps under the horrors 
of mania a potu; or he was taken to the nearest 
rendezvous, and shipped for some vessel, the land- 
lord pocketing the advance, and delivering him 
over, like a felon, to his ship. Jack was then ready 
for another cruise. A better order of things than 
I have here described, has been introduced into 
some of our cities, to the great and lasting benefit 
of the sailor, and improvement of the morals and 
good order of society. Through the exertions of 
humane individuals, temperance boarding houses 
have been established, and sailors induced to resort 
to them; and it has been found, that when once 
they have spent any time in one of these neat, 





When his|here if you please; give us ‘Cherry eye,’ or 


‘Merrily danced the Quaker.’ Blow me, if | 
don’t believe you’re a going to sleep over your cat- 
gut.” Sometimes a little jealousy would inter- 
vene, and then there would be a quarrel, perhaps a 
knock down and a fight, ending in a general row, 
and a breaking up of the carousal. Sometimes the 
women would get jealous, and then there would be 
pulling of hair, scratching and biting, interlarded 
with specimens of the choicest billingsgate.— 
In other houses, the parties having become tired 
out by the dance, and Jack being sentimentally 
drunk, quite a different scene would be exhibited. 
They would be paired off, each lady sitting in a 
gentleman’s lap—some would be singing a song, 
every now and then interrupted by a hiccough; 
others crying a drunken cry; and others again 





spinning yarns. Here and there, one who had 
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drank more freely than the rest, would be spraw- 
ling upon the floor, as limber and almost as lifeless 
as a rag. 

I wandered up and down the street for two or 
three hours, going in and out of these loathsome 
shanties, in hopes of finding my man, but all in 
vain; he surely could not be here, I thought, and 
1 started to try to find my way to the “ Five 
Points.” I crossed over the street for the pur- 
pose, and just as I was passing one of the few re- 
maining boarding houses in my way, I very inno- 
cently peeped in at the door; and lo, and behold! 
who should I see, bobbing up and down in the floor, 
and putting down a regular double-shuffle, but Mr. 
Jim Guest himself, in the same spry dress I had 
seen him in, in the morning; mustering jacket and 
trowsers, and tarpaulin hat; purser’s pumps and Bar- 
celona. I paused a few minutes to hold a council 
of war with myself, touching the best method of 
capturing the enemy. I could not hope to take 
him by main strength, if he should think fit to 
make fight; that was plain. He mounted entirely 
too many guns for me, even if the coast were 
clear; and then, there were the formidable “ wo- 
men,” the first Lieutenant had spoken of; if they 
should interfere, as no doubt they would, I should 
not only be repulsed, but thrashed into the bargain. 
While 1 was making these reflections, the dance 
ended ; and Jim, with his lady-love, stepped up to 
the bar, and added fuel to the fire of their young 
loves, in the shape of something drinkable. I| 
could see, by the way in which Jim’s eye twink- 
led in the glare of the lamp light, that he was al- 
ready about half shot. His fair partner was a tall, 
raw-boned Scotch-looking damsel, with high cheek 
bones and reddish hair. She had a brazen, impu- 
dent air about her, and I fairly shuddered as I 
looked at her brawny arms and bony hands, and re- 
flected upon what the first Lieutenant had told me. 

It occurred to me, that as Mr. Alcohol had be- 
friended me so far in making my man half drunk, 
I might employ him still farther in making him 
whole drunk. When I should get him so drunk as 
to destroy his power of locomotion, it would be an 
easy matter, with the assistance of a few watch- 
men, to secure him in the watch-house until morn- 
ing. So, pulling my hat down over my eyes, I 
walked carelessly into the room, as though I were 
accustomed to such places, and took my seat on an 
old sofa beside one of the houris of this Bacchana- 
lian paradise, believing that I should not be re- 
cognized in the disguise I had assumed. The 
young lady, construing my proximity to her as an 
indication of preference, in a very lover-like way, 
put her arm around my waist, and, in a tone that 
was meant for one of tenderness, said, “‘ Well, my 
love, where did you come from?” “Oh not far,” 
said I; “I saw you all dancing, and you so prettily 
among the rest, that I thought I’d just pop in a 
moment and see the fun.” ‘ La, now! you're 





making fun of me, I can’t dance.” ‘‘ Oh yes you 
can,” continued I; “you dance like a book.” 
“You are no sailor, (seeing my pea-jacket and tar- 
paulin hat); your hands are too soft to pull ropes.” 
“Oh yes | am, I have just returned from an India 
voyage before the mast—but I always put on 
gloves when I pull the ropes.” Suddenly jumping 
up and pulling me out into the floor with her, she 
declared that we must have a dance together. 
This was a contingency I had not counted upon ; 
but despite all my efforts to excuse myself, she 
swore by Jupiter I must dance; and so at it we 
went. I have often since had a hearty laugh when 
I have thought of this dance. I was one of six 
sailors and women in a regular fore and after—the 
step being a quick shuffle, and a sort of cross hop, 
in which the performer jumped about a foot frum 
the floor, crossed his legs once or twice, and lighted 
with them crossed. Being always awkward with 
my feet, especially at any quick step, I could do 
nothing amid all that shuffling and cutting and hop- 
ping, but pace from one end of the dance to the 
other—performing an outré balance, when it came 
my turn to set to my partner. All hands had a 
hearty laugh at my expense, in which | joined as 
heartily as the rest. I became a little uneasy how- 
ever, notwithstanding my off-hand reception, lest I 
should be discovered. Guest, every now and then, 
would cast a suspicious glance towards me, as 
much as to say, ‘‘ 1 certainly have seen that young- 
ster before, but where | cannot tell.” 

The dance being over, we all took another drink. 
A few minutes elapsing, I went up to Guest, and, 
slapping him on the shoulder as familiarly as I 
could, said to him, ‘“‘ Come, my friend, let’s you and 
I take another horn! these fellows don’t know how 
to drink.” “Agreed,” said he—if there is any 
drinking going on, Jim Guest is not the man to 
shirk out of the way.” Our tumblers being filled 
with brandy and water, we pledged each other, and 
Jim was just carrying the sparkling element to his 
mouth, when he caught the expression of my gray 
eye; he seemed to recognize me in a moment ; he 
dropped his untasted grog and bolted for the door, 
his Scotch-looking lass after him. As soon as he 
took to flight, I became as bold as a lion, and 
scampered away after him. They ran a few paces, 
and then turned into a dark narrow alley, up which 
they had not gone far, before they came to a pair of 
outside steps leading to the garret of a small 
wooden house. They managed, after a fashion, 
notwithstanding their intoxication, to climb these 
steps, and slip into the room—the door of which 
stood open. I rushed up after them, and got in 
just in time to see Mr. Guest’s legs disappearing 
under a ragged looking little bed that stood in one 
corner. Being heated by the pursuit, without 


heeding the resistance offered by the woman, I 
darted under the bed, and seized my man by the 
Seeing himself fairly cornered, he began 


collar. 
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to hold a parley. «J can’t Listen to you under | dened; hes gaining antes approached nearer, 
here,” said I, panting for breath, “‘ you must come | and stooping down to examine into his situation, 
out first, and then I'll hear what you have to say.”|my eyes rested upon the sleeping face of—Jim 
“ Let me go, Mr. Seymour, I tell you I wont come | Guest. In an instant all my chagrin was dissi- 
out; nor blow me, if Vil go aboard either ; that’s pated, and my pulse beat quick with joy at the for- 
more.” “Oh yes, come ou-ou-t, Jimmy,” hic-|tunate discovery. I hurried off to the nearest 
coughed the woman, “ we can fix the young po atch-house, procured assistance, and deposited 
cer’s flint for him, without your gittin’ under my|my charge, for safe keeping, until the morning. 
bed.” With this, Jimmy backed out stern fore- | | He was so dead drunk, that he was perfectly in- 
most; and out I crawled also—a beautiful looking | sensible. 
object, all dirt and feathers from head to foot.| With what a feeling of proud satisfaction, I re- 
When we had both regained our feet; “I tell you} turned to the ship next day, with my deserter sit- 
what, Mr. Midshipmy,” said the woman, “ you’d|ting in the bow of the boat! I walked up to the 
better go away and leave Jimmy alone, for I’m | first Lieutenant with a proud air of exultation, and 
darned if he shall go aboard of your infernal old | reported that I had caught Jim Guest the over 
ship with you; and that’s flat.” I began to unbut-/ night in Walnut-Street, and had just brought him 
ton my pea-jacket to feel for my dirk, when Guest | aboard with me. I did not tell him that I had 
suspecting my design, clasped me suddenly round | caught him asleep, nor did I mention the little cir- 
both arms; and held them pinioned to my waist|cumstance of the garter. “ Very good, Mr. Sey- 
with the ease with which a giant handles an in-|mour, you are a capital young officer, (this re- 
fant. ‘* Take off your garter, Peg, and let me tie| called Peg to my mind,) and I'll take care to 
Mr. Seymour’s hands behind him; I never strikes | mention your good conduct on this occasion to the 
an offiter—but I'll teach him how to man-hunt) Captain.” 
Jim Guest, when I goes on a bit of a spree.” 1} The next morning Jim was “ settled with,”’—that 
kicked, and bit, and butted ; but all to no purpose. | is, flogged with the ‘cats ;’ and turned out of the 
Peg did as she was bid ; and I was tied fast with a| Sphynx. 
stout list garter. Being one of the younger Midshipmen, it was a 
When Jim had done this, he very deliberately | part of my duty, when I had the watch, to super- 
picked up his hat and started off, leaving me alone | intend the cleaning of the “bright work.” And 
with his paramour. My blood boiled with rage—I | Ww hat lots of bright work we had to be sure! Our 
foamed at the mouth—spat at the drunken wench, | first Lieutenant was one of your old time sailors, 
as she attempted to approach me, and tried to| taken from the merchant service, and made an offi- 
alarm the neighbors. 1 hallooed only once, when| cer of—first' a Sailing-Master, and then a Lieu- 
into my mouth went Peg’s pocket handkerchief.|tenant. Not having been regularly educated in 
I tried to escape, fettered as I was, but she pulled| the service as a Midshipman, but transplanted as 
me back, every now and then throwing her brawny | it were at a mature age, he came on board a man- 
arms around me, and hugging me with the grip of| of-war with all his merchant-notions so strongly 
a bear—her rotten breath charged with the fumes | rooted, that it was impossible to make a man-of- 
of gin, almost suffocating me. ‘The quantity of li-| war’s-man of him. An excellent seaman he was, 
quor she had drank finally overpowering her, she} yet no officer. ‘Tyrannical and rough in his treat- 
sank on the floor, and in a few minutes was fast! ment of those beneath him, he was still no discipli- 
asleep—her huge mouth wide open, and snoring | narian. Having been used, all his life, to the filth 
like a giant. When I was assured of her being | and tar of a merchant ship, he considered it the 
asleep, | made good my retreat into the street; and | perfection of man-of-war discipline, to keep all the 
stopping the first passer-by I met, made him untie| metal in the ship bright, at the expense of great 
me—inventing some little story to satisfy his cu-| labor, and unnecessary vexation of the men. A 
riosity. sailor’s comfort was nothing to him, compared with 
“ Here’s a pretty mess,” said I, as I pursued my|a bright belaying pin. He would come on deck 
way towards a hotel to stay all night ; “ what would| at nine o’clock every morning, and inspect, with 
my messmates say, if they should ever hear that I| the utmost scrutiny, the bright monkey-tails—the 
had been kept a prisoner by a drunken wench in| burnished eye-bolts, and the glittering brass-work 
the garret of a miserable little hut, in a dark alley! of the ship. If there was the slightest defect in 
in the region of Walnut-Street? Pm a pretty offi-| any part of it, the unfortunate man, to whom it be- 
cer in the Navy, to permit one of my own seamen | longed to clean, was flogged without mercy. ‘The 
to tie me with the garter of his Peg, and laugh at/ consequence of this perpetual polishing of things 
me to my face!” In this mood of fault-finding, I | designed for use, was, that they were scarcely ever 
trudged along sullenly enough, vexed with myself| used at all, lest they should lose a portion of their 
and every body else, when suddenly I came upon| polish. Those visitors, who admired and praised 
aman lying right across my path. At first I started | every thing they saw on board of us, little dreamed 
back i in horror, thinking it might be some one mur- how much disgust and dissatisfaction had been paid 
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for converting a ship-of-war into a toy-shop. In- 
stead of exercising the men at the guns, and loos- 
ing and furling, and bending and unbending sails, 
and sending up and down the lighter yards and 
masts, they might have been seen seated about the 
decks, sawing away at their always-beginning 
never-ending task, with old files and’ knives, and 
bits of greased oakum—which last, if dropped by 
accident upon the deck, was as sure to get the un- 
fortunate person who dropped it, a flogging, as a 
defect in the polish of his bright work. To make 
things look nice about the deck too, frequently 
very important parts of the running rigging would 
be unrove, and stowed away in the store-rooms. 
The topsail-sheets and clew-lines would be sin- 
gled, and the studding-sail booms sent down from 
the yards. In short, the ship would be so strip- 
ped, that if it had been necessary for her to’ get 
under way in a hurry, it would have been ine 
possible to do so. The holy-stones were kept con- 
stantly going, Winter and Summer; and the berth- 
deck, and steerage and wardroom, where the men 
and officers slept, were wetted as regularly as any 
other part of the ship. In the coldest days in 
Winter, the sleeping apartments would be damp 
the greater part of the twenty-four hours. The 
consequence was, an increased sick-list—the pa- 
tients complaining of rheumatisms, coughs, colds, 
pleurisies, and consumptions. And all this to 
gratify the silly vanity of a silly man! The Cap- 
tain, who was a sensible man, although as vain as 
a peacock, permitted this petty tyrant to have his 
full swing, because he too liked to bring his friends 
on board of a nice looking ship; his friends all the 
while giving him the credit, for the labors of his 
high constable. 

The first Lieutenant, when he was in a bad hu- 
mor, his rubicund face looking like the gills of an 
enraged turkey-cock, treated the Midshipmen pretty 
much as he had been in the habit of treating his 
mates, on board his merchant ship. He did not 
seem to consider us gentlemen at all, or to sup- 
pose it necessary to speak courteously tous. He 
had a variety of choice epithets for the men—such 
as “ blackguard,” “ thief,” “ villain,” ete. To the 
Captain he was as servile, as he was arrogant to- 
wards his inferiors in rank. He had an especial 
hatred of the Marine Corps—why, he could never 
tell, unless it was because they were soldiers ; and 
there is a vulgar prejudice generally existing in 
the forecastle against all soldiers. But still he 
had his favorites,—one of these was a broken- 
down gentleman, who, having squandered his for- 
tune and become a drunkard, was obliged to go to 
sea in his extremity ; and it is an old proverb, that 
“the sea refuses nothing.” This broken-down 
gentleman was in time created Boatswain’s yeo- 
man, to the exclusion of an honest man; and the 
secret of his favor with the first Lieutenant was, 
that he used to write doggrel poetry, in which the 
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‘rubicund visage would flourish as the principal 
hero. Another of his favorites was his servant, 
whom he covered with a shield of impunity, per- 
‘mitting him to do pretty much as he pleased, pro- 
vided he would play the part of a spy, and convey 


, every morning a budget of news to head-quarters— 


which he executed a merveille. When he wished 

to punish any of us, he would keep us on board, on 

\those days on which we were entitled to liberty. 

Many a time have I rode out a quarantine of a 

week, because I have spoken a little too loud in ) 
the steerage—disturbing his cogitations upon bright 

work, brick-dust, coal, tar, whitewash, etc. etc. 


KEUKA LAKE. 
BY WILLIAM B. FAIRCHILD. 

A light breeze plays upon Keuka’s* tide, 

Causing a gentle heaving, like the breast 
Of a fair maiden, when, by winds, aside 

Her ringlets bright, are cast. 
In the dark caverns of the rocky clift, 

The King-bird wings its flight, to skim the lake 
And dip its shining plumage in each rift 


From out its nest \ 





Of sparkling waters on the shores that break. 


Among the hills, that fairy lake hes hid, 
Shining like molten silver in the beams 
Of noon-day sun. If gentle lake nymphs bid 
Their shallops yet to glide o’er lake and streams, 
As it is said they did in days gone by, 
This sure must be to them an Eden-place ; b 
And out on every ripple, silently 
Their barks are moving o’er its smiling face. 


So glassy and so bright! The blue arch’d sky, 

Like pining Narcissus, views in the deep 
Its mellow fairness—and the clouds, swept by 

With each light gale, their westward courses keep— 
Gliding, like spirits in their viewless land, 

With airy lightness. Never, sure, were traced 
Upon the canvass by a mortal hand, 

Scenes so fickle, yet with such beauty graced ! 


In other days, the Indian’s light canoe 
Shot o’er its surface, from each nook and bay ; 
And on its shores, where spreading forests grew, 
The hunting-grounds of brave Keukas lay. 
But white men came—and like the leaves, when frost 
Sprinkles its silvery vesture on each bough, 
They wither’d, droop’d—their manly spirit lost : 
Methinks I hear their sorrowing wail, e’en now: 
l. 
The might of our nation— 
The dread of our power— 
Have fallen like the oak , 
When the worm doth devour. 
No more on the war-trail, 
In the fight or the hunt, 
Will be felt our fierce prowess— 
For our arrows are blunt. 








Il. 


No more will the foeman 
Grow pate ‘neath our look, 





* “ Keuka,” the Indian name for Seneca Lake, a beauti- 
ful sheet of water in middle New-York. 























Keuka Lake. 











For the mighty Areouski* 
Our cause hath forsook : 
And the blood-curdling terror 
Attending our name, 
Hath pass’d, like night shadows, 
fa the Day-God’s fierce flame. 
IIt. 
Like the leaves on the beech-wood 
When Spring holds her sway, 
Are the white men in numbers, 
Who were weak but to-day. 
We gave them a foothold— 
Them fostered, when weak— 
But there’s guile in the words 
That the pale-faces speak. 
IV. 
Like the lightning’s red flash 
When the proud oak is riven, 
Was our quickness in war, 

And to battlhe—when driven : 
And the deer was, when startled 
From its couch in the glen, 
Not more fleet in its boundings 

Than our warriors were then. 
v. 
We smoked with the pale-face 
The cal’met of peace, 

But inhaled from its fragranee 
The scourge and disease : 
There lurked nought but poison 
In the breath we inhaled,— 
We were squaws—in the onset 

Our manliness failed. 
WE. 
They point te our new home 
Far, far in the west ; 
We must go—but existence 
Is robb’d of its zest. 
Our arrows are broken, 
Our bows are unstrung— 
And our war-dance is over, 
Our last song is sung. 
Vil. 
Farewell to the vallies 
Where are buried our brave, 
And our wide hunting-grounds 
Which the bright waters lave : 
We leave them all lonely 
A prey to our foe— 
But we long for them sadly 
Wherever we go. 
As the dread plague-spot, when its victims fall, 
Gains a sure foothold for its dark career, 
Sweeping the inmates from each cot and hall, 


Blanching the cheek of manhood strong, with fear— 


So onward press’d the desolating band 
Of white intruders ; river, hill and plain 
Resounded with the workings of their hand; 
The forest fell, and Senecas were siain. 
* * * * * * 


How changed the scene !—now, where the light eanoe— 


A bark more graceful than the gondalier 
On Venice’s waters—oftentimes hath flew ; 

At ev’ning hour, the shailop, lovers steer, 
And sing their melting strains to maiden’s ears, 


And plight their vows beneath the moon's bright rays! 
Hark! o’er the dark green waves the listener hears 


The soothing tones of love’s subduing lays: 


* The Keuka’s God of War. 








i. 


As the tints of the Day-God, when sinking to rest, 
I!lumine the clouds in the far distant west, 

And give to each beauty a lovelier hue, 

And light up each darkness with glory anew: 

So thy presence as thrillingly relumes my soul, 

And the impulse of love, spurns at reason’s control— 
All gushing as free as the nightingale’s notes 

At eve, when our bark on the bright water floats. 


II. 


As the gems of the ocean lie glittering below, 

Where the dark rolling waters their beds never show— 
And none but ihe eye of the one can behold 

The glare of those jewels whose wealth is untold: 

So, deep in my bosom, thy image is set, 

And none but love’s feelings have nestled there yet— 
And the world’s sordid followers never can know 

The depth and the strength of my love’s tranquil flow. 


The cadence of that song is floating o’er 
The bosom of the lake—its thrilling tone, 
Borne on each wave that breaks upon the shore, 
Sounds like the music of another zone. 
Another wail, another sad farewell, 
And all is hush'd ; calmly and silently, 
The waters to their flow’r-gem’d margin swell 
With notes of a lone wanderer’s minstrelsy : 


I. 


Bright Lake, farewell ! 
A long farewell to thy sweet, limpid tide— 
To each clear wave that breaks upon thy side, 
Casting its spell 
Upon the heart of every stranger one 
Who lingers long thy fairy banks upon ; 
Teaching his soul 
To deem thy image like the moonlit strands 
Of Eastern lovers. In his fancy, bands 
Their barks control, 
And glide, in flower-boats, o’er thy silent wave 
And ’neath the banks, thy sparkling waters lave. 


Il. 


I’m far from thee— 

Far, mid the glories of the broad wild west, 

Far, where the forests on each landscape rest, 
And nature, free, 

Clothes each deep valley, glade, and towering hill, 

And wildwood streamlet, mountain’s leaping rill, 
And sweeping flood, 

In its own garb—but still my spirits flee 

Back to thy shores, where I, untrained and free, 
In childhood stood, 

Striving to lift the veil that covered all 

My coming days, like midnight’s dreary pall. 


III. 


In those dear days 
T thought each wave that broke upon thy shore, 
An emblem of each year I'd travel o’er : 
The world’s dark ways 
Were hidden from my sight, and Joy held up, 
Bright sparkling to the rim, her flowing cup : 
Would it had been 
A draught dipp’d from the depth of Lethe’s tide, 
A draught of deepest lethargy, to hide 
The surge of sin 
That o’er my soul hath sped. *** Bright lake, adieu! 
No more, unless in dreams, thy strand I view. 
Xenia, Ohio, July 1841. 
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¥ A VISIT TO THE INSANE ASYLUM AT MALTA. 


BY W. H. ANDREWS, AMERICAN CONSUL. 


One lovely afternoon in June 1839, while loung- 
ing on the marble slabs in the gardens of Florian, 
listening to the martial music of the 59th Regi- 


— 





time, that all who dwell with me should recollect 
that I have bat one master on earth, and he is the 
King of France; and but one in heaven, and he 
my God.” We had been told to humor him in his 
delusions, and we did so, as his dignity would not 
permit him to suffer a contradiction. Passing out, 


ment, we observed two Maltese ladies, a Marchio-| we gave him a sad farewell ; he has already been 
ness and her daughter, pass through a shaded walk,|ten years confined, and the chance is, that where 
and with pleasing smiles, recognize a friend, who |he is, he will end his days. In all his aberrations 


was seated beside ys. ‘The appearance of the 


of mind, there is a trait of character which many 


younger was remarkable—She was a Levantine|at large might profit by observing—in his dress, 
beauty, and one whom I had often heard toasted as| manners, language, and complaints, he is the per- 


the dark-eyed belle of Valetta; she was a favorite 
with the English, speaking well their language, 


and mingling much in their society. Being of 


high family connections, and agreeable in her man- 


fect gentleman. He fancies himself a prince, and 
well he acts his part. 

The next inmate pointed out for our observation 
was a venerable looking, hoary-headed, old man, 


ners, all who came in contact, admired her; but noone | seated by himself, who from continued reverses of 
dared to love. Rumor had said that her thoughts | fortune had been brought to end his days in a mad- 


sometimes wandered, and that her father died in- 
sane. We had heard the last notes of ‘* God save 
the Queen” as the band retired, and watched the 


sentries as they anxiously awaited the sound of|rous and happy family. 
the evening gun, to relieve them from their labors, | 


ere we took our departure. While passing through 
the outer gate, we noticed the mother and daughter, 
still seated in a shady bower, sheltered from above 
by. the thick branches of the pepper tree, encircled 
amidst hedges of geraniums, and pillars festooned 
with flowers. We left them there. The next 


house. ‘There were those in Valetta who had 
known him in the days of his prosperity, when 
|gayest among the gay, and blessed with a nume- 
His fortune however has 
taken to itself wings, and flown away, and his 
wife and children have long since gone to that 
country, from ‘* whose bourne no traveller returns.” 
The maniae still lives to mourn over his misfor- 
tune; his days are almost told; and ere long he 
will be numbered with the mighty congregation of 
the dead. We could not but feel interested in the 





time we met the younger, she was confined as a| melancholy fate of this old man—He was at all 


lunatic in a mad house. 


We had Often heard of the insane asylum, and | 


procuring a permit from the authority of the town, 
we resolved to visit it. Handing our ticket to the 
door keeper, we were readily admitted into a large 
avenue, where we saw some thirty persons of dif- 
ferent sexes, who quickly gathered around us. 
They were not vicious, and had they kept silence, 


we should not have known they were deranged—jgive him comfort. 


times weeping, and calling upon her, who was his 
fond partner for upwards of fifty years! His call, 
he fancies, is sometimes answered, and then for a 
while he is pacified; but when he thinks her ab- 
sent, he again begins to weep and pray, and will 
not be silent, because ‘she is not.’ Thus his time 
is past, and thus will his days be finished. She 
whom he calls cannot answer; and she alone could 
There was one among the 


but in giving utterance to their thoughts, their} group, idly gaping around, whom by his bearing we 


malady was told. 


knew had seen better days, and from his actions 


One who was of a good family, and well dressed, | had been accustomed to command. We asked his 


with his white neck handkerchief neatly tied, and 
his new hat in hand, we found addressing his com- 


name, and learnt he was a Sicilian nobleman, who 
had been confined for some months, and during this 


panions ; he fancied himself a Prince, and thought | period had only spoken twice, once to say that the 


all present, even the visitors, his servants. He 


faces around were to him unknown, and secondly 


first spoke in Italian, then in French, and lastly in| that he did not like their society, as they were at 


English, resolved that all who heard, should under- 
stand. His keepers appeared to be the special 


times much too noisy, and gave utterance to lan- 
guage, which it would puzzle a crazy man to un- 


objects of his horror and contempt; approaching|derstand. The history of this young man is of so 
one he asked, “ how is it, sir, you will admit these | melancholy a nature, that I am inclined briefly to 


people without my consent? Here, while engaged 
in scolding my subjects who have disobeyed my 
orders and are continually intruding on my path, I 
find myself suddenly interrupted in another quarter, 
by you and your companions. Come to me on 
the morrow, and I will give you your dismissal, 
having already known your face toolong. It was 
but yesterday, I well remember, you refused my 
going out of the gates of my own palace. *Tis high 


narrate it. 

The Baron Monreale was the only son of a dis- 
tinguished nobleman, who served his monarch faith- 
fully, and received a Baronetcy for his reward. 
An orphan at the early age of fifteen, and being 
in possession of a large fortune, he quickly left his 
sequestered, ruin-scattered-town, on the southern 
borders of Sicily, and became a citizen of Naples. 
Young, handsome, and liberal, he was at once intro- 
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duced at Court, and easily initiated into all the dis- 
sipations of an indolent and luxurious nobility.— 
His rank, fortune and position, caused his ruin. 
Becoming attached to one of the maids of honor 
to the Queen, who was distinguished for her beauty, 
gayety, and courtly accomplishments, he fled from 
the society of princes and nobles, and sought only 
to please the one, who, by her smiles, had so en- 
chanted him. Thinking his attachment was re- 
turned, he was happy. ‘The young Marchioness, 
like most of her sex among the Italians who figure 
in the highest rank of society, was fond of plea- 
sure, and a perfect coquette. It was her constant 
aim to have many suitors, and she possessed the 
rare faculty, of making each one believe, that he 
was the first in her affections. ‘This coquetry cost 
her dearly ; no less indeed than her life. 

Among her train of lovers was a young accom- 
plished Neapolitan Count, of ready wit, and pleasing 
manners. Playing beautifully on the flute, which 
was his favorite instrument, he frequently accom- 
panied the Marchioness on the piano: it was on 
one of these occasions he pressed his suit, and was 
accepted. Scarcely was this known by the Baron, 
ere his love was turned to hatred, and all his 
thoughts bent on revenge. 

It is customary during the heat of summer in 
Naples to avoid the noon-day sun ; and in the even- 
ing, to seek recreation by a promenade along the 
lovely walks of the city, or by a ride to the beau- 
tiful villas in the neighborhood. Such had been 
the innocent amusement of the Count Ludovico 
and wife onthe day after their marriage; Fear- 
ing no danger, they were leisurely driving into 
town, when a man, masked, and on herseback, 
rode up to the carriage, and ordered the Count to 
alight, and follow him. ‘This he had hardly re- 
fused to do, ere a carbine was discharged into the 
cabriolet, and his interesting bride became a corpse. 

The assassin, aware that his shot had taken ef- 
fect, from the groans he heard, turned his horse’s 
head, and fled to Naples. ‘The Baron felt amply 
repaid for his services, in blood, rejoicing as he did, 
at the supposed death of his rival, and of the 
chance afforded him of becoming again a suitor to 
his widow—for, little did he dream how his vil- 
lainy had resulted. On the succeeding day placards 
were posted at the corners of the several streets, 
and criers employed to make known that Count 
Ludovico would pay a large reward to him who 
would discover the murderer of his wife. The 
Queen had interested herself, and the police were 
actively employed in attempting to detect the per- 
petrator of the crime. The Baron, fearing that he 
might be suspected, so true it is that a guilty con- 
science is never at ease, remained for a week in 
his palace—giving it to be understood by his friends, 
that he was so seriously indisposed, as to be con- 


fined to his chamber. On his first going into pub- | tor was a retired lawyer, of some celebrity in his day and 


lic, he had prepared himself for a visit to the Coun- 


the Alleghanies. 
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tess, as he hoped by his seeming grief for her 
bereavement, to create an interest in her feelings; 
and the first intimation he received of the failure 
of his diabolical plan, was by a printed notice, 
which aman put into his hand, and then hastily 
retired among the passing crowd. This sudden 
information, so different from what he expected, 
acting on an excited brain, threw him into a fever, 
from the effects of which he will probably never 
recover. His disease has left him an idiot—he 
was formerly raving, he is now perfectly quiet. 
His friends, thinking a change of air and scene 
might be beneficial, have sent him to be confined 
in the place where we found him. His features 
are fine, but there is a vacancy about the eyes, 
which affords but little hope, that he will ever re- 
gain his reason. Bad as his situation may be, 
perhaps it is more fortunate for him, that he should 
remain as he is; at least, while an idiot, his con- 
science is at ease, which, should he recover, would 
inflict upon him torments to which he is nowa 
stranger. 

We should be doing injustice to the keepers of 
this asylum, did we not, before we close, remark, 
that the inmates were neatly clad, and their apart- 
ments clean and airy; in every way as far as their 
situation could be made comfortable, their comfort 
was consulted—and indeed it was a source of 
pleasure to observe the kind and fatherly treat- 
ment of all to these perfect wrecks of human 
nature, few, very few of whom, it can hardly be 
hoped, will ever recover. To the ambitious, the 
covetous and worldly-minded, what a lesson does a 
visit to a madhouse afford! Here it is, that human 
frailty appears in its most humiliating form, and 
the folly of all worldly things is made manifest. 
After such a visit, well may we exclaim, “ Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity.” 

Malta, 1841. 





POETRY IN THE ALLEGHANIES.* 
* Down went the sun, and up rose the yellow moon.” 


The sky was clear, the stars were bright, 
The air was sleeping soft and still, 

When slowly wheeled the Queen of Night, 
Above the hemlock-crested hill : 

The shadows sprang from plain and dell, 
Like frightened ghosts, at break of day ; 

The silver’d streamlets seemed to swell 
Beneath each dancing, fairy ray. 


From laurelied nook to mossy stone, 
The flood of radiance leap’d and ran, 
And castled cliffs with glory shone, 
Which mocked the daring tread of man. 


* The incident detailed in these lines is literally true. 
The scene lay among the Alleghanies—and the interlocu- 


neighborhood. 
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lt was a scene, whose loveliness 

Eye had no scope to measure well; 
The soul might feel its eloquence, 

But mortal tongue were weak to tell! 


An ancient man, whose hair was gray 
With gathered wisdom and with time, 
Sat gazing on the gorgeous way, 
Where held the orb its march sublime. 
The light of youth came back once more 
Unto his dim and dazzled eye, 
His withered cheek, unwonted bore 
The flush of poet’s ecstasy ! 


His lips were parted—o’er his brow, 
The breeze on lazy pinion strayed, 

And, ling’ring, cooled the new-born glow 
That o’er his raptur’d features played. 

He spoke—His tones knock’d at our hearts— 
Their burden swell’d these lofty lines— 

“‘ Stranger! the moonbeams in these parts, 
Looks very pretty through them pines !” 

October, 1841. Ww. 





LINES, 


WRITTEN ON THE EVENING OF THE BURIAL OF A STUDENT 
OF MIAMI UNIVERSITY.* 


With music’s soft and saddest tone, 
With slow and measured tread, 
They bore him to the narrow house, 

And laid him with the dead. 
Above his grave no useless words 
Of sorrow were expressed— 
But silently they buried him, 
And left him there to rest. 


Lone and companionless he lies— 
No other grave is there ; 

Oh, who would wish their last, long home 
To be so bleak and bare ! 

Yet over him the fairest birds 
Will chant their thrilling tone, 

And they will hover around the spot, 
Nor leave him all alone. 


The low and dirge-like midnight wind, 
Is wailing sadly now ; 

And bends across his silent tomb, 
The slender beechen bough. 

His damp and solitary head 
Is curtained by a cloud, 

His sleep no brother’s voice may wake, 
He slumbers in his shroud! 


No cherished and familiar friends 
Were weeping at his side, 

But stranger forms were gathered there 
Around him when he died. 

No Father leaned above his couch, 
To catch his parting breath ; 

Oh! who can tell what agony 
Tis thus to meet with death? 


* Young John Jamison, of Ross county, Obio, died at 
Miami University, May 28th, 1841, and was the first who was 








Ye will not blot his memory out, 
Tho’ he has passed away : 

Ye will not to forgetfulness, 
Yield him a ready prey. 

Ye wish not, when your heads are laid 
In their low, burial spot, 

To have your graves unvisited— 
Ah! then forget him not! 


But, at sweet evening-tide, when stars 
Are brightly spread abroad, 

Go! sit yourselves in musing mood 
Upon his grassy sod— 

And ask who next shall sink beneath 
The power that none can brave? 

Who next shall lay him down and share 
This young man’s lonely grave ? 


Oxford, October, 1841. M. J, 





TREATMENT OF SLAVES IN THE SOUTH-WEST. 


There is no subject so little understood abroad, 
as the treatment of our slaves—nor is there any 
thing to which reference is more frequently made 
in the journals of America and England. ‘Those 
who write on this subject, seldom descend to particu- 
lars (unless it be in the slanderous caricatures of 
fanatical incendiaries ;) and I have thought that a 
statement of facts might be useful. 

During the earlier period of manhood, I devoted 
much time to the solution of the problem of gene- 
ral emancipation with safety to both classes; but 
the impossibility of giving it a practical solution, has 
long since become manifest to me, and | am now 
satisfied that we must await the pleasure of the 
Almighty Disposer of Events. 

In the meantime, the civilization of our slaves 
is proceeding as rapidly as is consistent with their 
safety ; and public opinion is operating sensibly to 
lessen the hardships of slavery. 

The amelioration of the slave’s condition, how- 
ever, is considerably retarded by the efforts of fa- 
naticism, which cause the master occasionally to 
tighten the chain of servitude. 

As to the food of slaves in South Alabama, (and 
so faras I am informed generally in the South 
West)— 

The men have three gallons of meal per week; 
women, two gallons ; boys from twelve to fifteen 
years of age, the same; and all others in propor- 

tion. ‘This allowance is so uniform, when there is 
a limit, that it may be considered universal. 

The meat served out to them consists generally 

of bacon cured on the farms, to which, if the sup- 

ply be insufficient, is added Western bacon or 

mess pork; some planters use the latter article 

entirely; of which—the usual allowance—for a 

man, or boy above 15 years of age, is three pounds 

a week; and for a woman, or a boy between 10 





interred in the College burial ground. His remains repose 
in a secluded spot beneath the shade of a beautiful Beech. 


and 15, is two pounds per week ; and to all others, 
in proportion. ‘To this is frequently added the 
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ge 
salen: of the dairy. Sometimes, although but. 
seldom, the allowance of meat is lessened one 
third ; they have milk sufficient for two meals in 
the day. On some farms, the meat is given out 
to the cook daily, and not unfrequently half a pound 
of bacon per head is the daily allowance to all 
the laborers, including a large portion of boys and 
girls. The spare products of the garden, and often 
the most substantial vegetables raised in the fields, 
such as potatoes, cabbages, tomatoes, black-eyed 
peas, and the like, are furnished in great abundance. 
In connection with this, it may be mentioned, that on 
most plantations, the more provident part of the 
slaves raise fowls, and manufacture small articles 
of wood for sale,—as tubs, pails, cans, &c.—also 
shuck-bottomed chairs, mats, shuck collars, brooms, 
and the like. 

Molasses, sugar, coffee, rice, with any thing else 
which is to be found at the table of the master, 


are unsparingly supplied to them when sick; and 


to prevent any loss to them in bartering their poul- 
try for such articles at other times, the mistress 
generally exchanges them at wholesale prices. 
Now, contrast this with the food of the laboring 
classes in Surry and Kent, England, as it was on 
the Ist March, 1841. “TI will first describe,” says 
Mr. Tuffnell, in his Report on the economy of the 


laboring classes in Surry and Kent, made to Par- 


liament, March Ist, 1841, “I will first describe 
the cottage and mode of living of a Sussex laborer, 
whose family is such as to make him one of the 
most distressed of his class. He has a wife and| 
seven children, the oldest of whom is a girl aged | 
twelve, and all the rest happen to be girls, except 
one boy five years old. 


“They purchase six gallons of flour weekly, which | 


is made into bread or cakes with potatoes. They, 
drink tea made with burnt erusts, China tea being | 
too expensive now. Since the price of sugar has | 
risen, they have been obliged to give up its use ; but | 
a quarter of a pound is bought weekly to sweeten | 
the pap for the baby. They have no meat, except | 
on Sunday, when a meat pudding is made; and| 
none of the family ever tastes beer, except, per- 


haps, the man gets some now and then from his 
master. ° 


earns 15 shillings weekly. 
at 2 shillings w eekly. 


Slaves in the South-West. 


of the articles procured. 


lhe man is in constant work at 12 shillings | 
a week ; but sometimes he gets piece-work and then | 
The cottage is rented | 
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willie and lived on two gallons of bread and one 
pound of butter—cost 5s. 9d. 

* The following,” continues Mr. T., “is the ex- 
penditure of a laboring man, with a wife and six 
children at present. 





es -& 

6 gallons Flour, - : ° F ‘ s 0 

llb. Meat—j suet, ° é ‘ d 0 8 

1lb. Butter—1lb. Cheese, - : . 1 6 

4lb. Soap—jib. Candles, . - - 0 7 

Potatoes, Starch, ¥east, etc. - - 1 6 
Total, - - 12s. 3d. 


“I might insert numerous other examples of 
laborers’ dietaries ; but I trust,” says Mr. 'T.., “ the 
above will be sufficient to show, in some degree, 
how their wages are expended. ‘They, however, 
are insufficient, as they do not show the quality 
For instance, since the 
price of corn has risen, many of the laborers have 
been compelled to resort to an inferior sort of flour, 
termed ‘sharps,’ in order to obtain a sufficiency of 
food.” Mark the contrast. 

Clothing. Our slaves in the South-West are an- 


-nually supplied with two cotton oznaburgs shirts, a 


suit of strong woollen cloth, a pair of woollen socks 
or stockings of home manufacture, a suit of strong 
summer clothing, two pair of brogans, a hat and 
blanket, and to this is added, very frequently, other 
articles for their beds; and when a slave’s apparel 
becomes particularly ragged, an additional suit 
‘is given. The cloth and other means for mending 
their garments are furnished liberally. 

Houses. In the settlement of the country, both 
masters and slaves have been obliged to be con- 
tent with indifferent log cabins; nor is the master 
generally much better accommodated in this res- 
| pect, than the slave. The climate is mild, and 
'the houses are generally not so bad as to prejudice 
‘the health of the slave. Every new cabin, how- 
ever, is better than its predecessor, and ere long, 
I think they will have nothing to complain of in 
that respect. 
| Labor. The labors of the slave commence at 
dawn, and continue till twilight. ‘To compell him 
‘to work diligently, the application of the lash is 
sometimes necessary, as it is with sailors and sol- 


diers. Those managers are uniformly preferred, who 
remain constantly with the slaves, and thus render 
a resort to the lash less frequent. Any punishment, 
| not necessary to make the slave perform the’ usual 


“The actual weekly expenditure is as follows—| labor, or which is not inflicted as a correction for 
y exp 





8 d. 
6 Gallons of Flour, - . . - 8 0 
lib. Butter, eg — 
1lb. Cheese, ° - ° - ° 0 6 
141b. Meat, : : ° ¢ . 0 9 
4lb. Sugar, : : - ° @ 2k 
d1b. Soap, . . . . ° 0 34 
#lb. Candles, ° ° ° « ° 0 4 
Pepper, Salt, Yeast, etc. pa oe ech me 
Total, - . - lls. 94d. 


‘a .. : i 
“No account is taken of rent or clothing. 


| some offence against good morals, causes the over- 
seer the loss of his place. 

In clearing up the country, much severe labor 
is performed ; bat, when the soil has once been sub- 
jected to the plough, the labor required of the slaves 
is rarely so great, as to preclude them from dri- 
ving their trades at night. The provident among 
them are rarely without money enough to bay 
tobacco, and other luxuries they may desire, in a 








« | F . ietiod 
An aged man and his wife earned 6 shillings’ small way. 
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776 The Sparrow's Lesson.—To Miss Elizabeth G. 


[ November, 





In the article on “ Northern and Southern Sla- 
very” in the April Messenger, it is stated, that the 
wife of the poor white man at the North, brings | 
her wood from the forest. 

Our Southern slaves have too much gallantry | 
to require their wives to get wood. ‘I'he men and | 
boys uniformly supply the fuel, and only require | 
their wives and sisters to wash and mend their | 
clothes, and perform those duties which pertain | 
more especially to female management. The cook- | 
ing is done twice a day by a female, for all the 
field laborers—but at night every one likes to | 
prepare a mess for himself, that he may luxuriate | 
between nodding and eating, (a negro never eats | 
hastily,) an hour or two before he settles himself) 
for the night. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss—although not 
within the scope of my subject—to say, that very 
exaggerated accounts of the profits of the cotton 
planter have been promulgated. ‘The expenses of | 
a cotton plantation are very great. The average 
product for each laborer is about two thousand 
pounds nett cotton in the best cotton countries, 
and fifteen hundred pounds on older lands, or in 
more unfavorable regions; and when all the ex- 
penses are estimated, but a fair living profit is left | 
to the planter—say from eight to twenty per cent— | 
depending on the soil, climate, management, and | 
seasons. 


| 








That humanity, custom and law require our slaves | 
to be well provided for under all circumstances, 
certainly relieves them from much of the mental | 
anxiety so harassing to the poor freeman ; and if| 
the condition of the wives and children of the free 
laborers at the north be as bad as represented by the 
writer alluded to above, I should say that the animal | 
condition of the slave here, is preferable to that of 
the wife or child of the poor laborer in the Northern 
states. (How much better than the poor laborer in 
England!) But as an American citizen, I cannot but 
hope, that that picture is too highly colored. I must 
think better of my countrymen, whether in the 
North or South. Surely those who feel so deeply 
the necessary evils of domestic slavery in other 
states, cannot impose on their own neighburs, a ser- 
vitude more insupportable than that of the slave, 
of a different and inferior race. 





With regard to religious duties—I would say one | 
word. I should be greatly pleased to see the cus-| 
tom become general of reading a portion of the| 
Scriptures judiciously selected, to all the slaves) 
on a plantation, every Sabbath day. It would 
serve to temper their wild enthusiasm, mmprove 
their morals, and make them better and happier. 
They are generally a light-hearted race, and no 
one would suspect they were slaves, unless he saw 
them at labor in the fields—but such a course as I 
recommend, would give them more rational and 
substantial happiness than they now enjoy. 

Perry, So. Ala. May 1841. 





A PLANTER. 





THE SPARROW’S LESSON. 


(The muses may be as successfully wooed from the cot, 
as from the palace. Some of the richest and the sweetest 
strains of poesy, have been tuned and sung in the humble 
dwellings of the poor. Burns strung his harp in poverty, 
and in the midst of want, poured forth the richest strains of 
minstresly. So too with Lydia Jane. The beautiful notes 
of her lyre proceed from the home of the poor and needy. 
With a ‘scanty store’ and ‘sad heart’ pressing her down, 
still she sings her touching lays in measures that fall upon 
the sonl, like the sound of soft low music upon the ear. 
There is an air of simplicity, a touch of true poetry, and a 
moral in the following beautiful lines, (and we have others 
in store from the same pen, not a whit their inferior,) which 
induce us to commend them to the particular attention of 
our readers. We should be most happy to see this lady 


receive the encouragement which her talents deserve. ]— Ed. 


| Sou. Lit. Mess. 


THE SPARROW’S LESSON. 


Weary, and wrung with grief and care, 
] sat me down and wept; 

I heard the footsteps of despair, 
For hope was faint and slept. 


Cold winds were whispering in mine ear, 
‘ Winter is at the door!’ 

And my sad heart, with thoughts of fear, 
Dwelt on my scanty store. 


But as I wept, a little bird 
Alighted at my feet, 

Looked meekly up—’twas then I heard 
Its carol loud and sweet. 


This lesson, me, that warbler read : 
‘ Praise for the ceaseless care, 
‘Which Jesus, Lord of all, has said 

‘ The little sparrows share. 


* Since, first upon the breast of Spring, 
‘Close sheltered from the day, 
‘With feeble form and callow wing, 
‘] took my devious way, 


‘ Thou, God, bast given daily food, 
‘ And sheltered me from ill; 

‘And, when the whirlwind rent the wood, 
‘ Thy care prescrved me still. 


‘ With gladsome heart, I sung thy praise 
‘ Amongst the summer flowers ; 

‘And still arose my grateful lays 
‘ Ainid th’ autumnal showers. 


‘Now, fitful winds and pale decay 
‘Have warned me from the grove ; 

‘But with a hymn, I'll take my way 
‘To Southern lands of love. 


‘ Praise to the Lord, who cares for all! 
‘He heeds the raven’s cry ; 

* And not a sparrow e’er shall fall 
‘Unnoticed by his eye.’ 


Thus sang the bird; and as it flew, 
A voice was in mine ears, 

‘Shall He not also care for you? 
‘Go, dry your faithless tears.’ 


LYDIA JANE. 
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ON BOTANY. 

«“ Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 
God hath written in those stars above ; 

But not less in the bright flowrets under us 
Stands the revelation of His love.”— Long fellow. 


The purpose of the following cursory sketch, is, | 


an endeavor to point out the advantages accruing, 
in my estimation, to members of the medical pro- 
fession, from the study of Botany. ‘The advanta- 
ges which we derive from the study of any science, 
may be divided into two sorts: first, the improve- 
ment.which results to particular faculties of the 
mind; and secondly, the advantages flowing from 
the knowledge so acquired. 
I shall only mention those strengthened by the 
study of botany, whose improvement is peculiarly 
advantageous to the physician: with respect to 
these, | have followed common classification rather 
than the analyses of Browne and Mill; because 
the former way appears to me a more practical 
mode of viewing the subject. As to the second 
class, | shall only mention those advantages which 
are in some measure peculiar to medical men; and 
not those which they have in common with per- 
sons belonging to other professions or pursuits. 

1. ‘The faculty of discrimination is particularly ex- 
ercised by the study of botany. That portion, which 
is most generally studied, is systematic botany ; 
and the chief faculty of the mind here employed, is 
that of discrimination. For instance : on finding an 
unknown plant, there are two, three, or four steps 
to be taken. We have first to find the class to 
which it belongs, next the order, next the genus, 
and lastly the species. Now, each of these steps, 
requires some degree of discrimination; varying 
in the relative and absolute amount in different 
families of plants; and also according to our know- 


ledge of allied genera or species, and by reason of 


some other circumstances. But there is always 
some difficulty in finding the name of a plant, either 
at one step or another: and perhaps, there is no 
science taken generally, in which the faculty of dis- 
crimination is more constantly required and exer- 
cised, than in botany. In almost every genus we 
have several species ; and of many of them, in this 
country, from twenty-five to fifty species; in some 
from fifty to a hundred—as for instance, Solidago, 
Aster, Ranunculus. And in searching for the 
name of a plant which we have discovered to be- 
long to such a genus, we have to examine each 
one of these, more or less minutely. The distine- 
tions between one species and another, depend too, 
for the most part, upon differences which an ordi- 
nary observer would not notice at all ; such for in- 
stance, as whether a leaf be sessile or not, whether 
the flowers be in a cyme or corymb, whether they 
are axillary or lateral. Similar difficulties occur 
in tracing out a genus. This is particularly the 
case with respect to genera belonging to very natu- 
ral families ; as Graminee, Crucifere, Umbellifere ; 
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for here the distinctive marks are very few and lit- 
tle obvious. The discovery of the class and order 
is in general attended with little difficulty ; though 
there are some exceptions; as, for instance, with 
reference to the artificial mode of classifying the 
Asclepiadee ; with reference to the natural, Itea. 
|In some cases, besides the species, we have to 
find moreover a variety. From 
said, I think that we can scarcely fail to perceive, 
that in this science, a very nice, constant, and full 
exercise of the discriminative faculty is absolutely 
necessary. 

Now if there be any faculty of the mind whose 
full exercise is particularly demanded in the prac- 
tice of medicine, it is this of discrimination. When 
a physician is called upon to visit a patient, the 
first and great object is of course to discover under 
what disease he is laboring; and to accomplish 
this he must attend to the symptoms. But many 
symptoms are common to several diseases ; many 
diseases indeed can scarcely be distinguished from 
each other until several stages have been passed 
through. In order then to distinguish a disease 
from those with which it is liable to be confoun- 
ded, the physician must have regard both to the 
symptoms which they have in common, and to 
those in which they differ. This, necessarily va- 
rying according to the nature of the disease in 
point, requires, on the whole, much discrimination. 
The same remarks are applicable, whether a phy- 
sician endeavor to find out the name of the dis- 
ease, and then treat it according to rules laid down 
in books for the particular disease; or whether he 
pursue a more philusophical plan, not seeking a de- 
scription of the disease by name, but endeavoring 
to discover by the symptoms the organ diseased, 
and then apply remedies accordingly ; indeed if 
any thing, in the latter event, discrimination would 
be more requisite. In forming a final decision, in 
order to arrive at a correct diagnosis, three things 
are to be considered: first, the present symptoms ; 
secondly, his own experience ; and lastly, the dicta 
of books. With respect to the symptoms, he has 
also to attend particularly to the consideration, 
whether they are the result of the disease in point, 
or of some other under which the patient may be 
laboring at the same time ; and moreover how far 
they are idiophatic. And this leads me to the 
cause : with respect to this, we have first to disco- 
ver the right one, amongst many other things 
equally ostensible as such; secondly, we have to 
pay due regard to the questions asked the patient 
concerning it. We have to consider what ques- 
tions it is proper for us to ask the patient, as to 
the disease and symptoms generally. 
tain the disease with any degree of certainty, these 
and similar circumstances must be taken into con- 
sideration; and hence to form a correct diagnosis 
much discrimination is requisite. Similar remarks 
apply to the treatment. With regard to the ad- 
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ministration of medicines, great care is necessary | 
in selecting out of a whole class of medicines, that | 
particular one which will be exactly suitable to the | 
case in point: the science of combination depends | 
also upon this principle; and the vast difference | 
between the present simple, efficient, and philo- | 
sophical combinations, and the multitudinous farra- | 
gines of the past, is due to the same. Still greater | 
care is necessary in selecting a particular medicine | 
from a whole class, or in the combination of several, | 
so as to meet every indication, when the patient | 
is suffering under a complication of disease. Here 
also the physician has to compare his own experience 
with the indications of the present symptoms, and 
with what he has read. Frequently great care is 
necessary in distinguishing between different stages 
of a disease ; for a medicine may be very suitable 
in one stage and directly the reverse in another. 
And regarding this point, there exists a great error 
amongst the multitude; they think that because a 
medicine has cured a disease in one person, that it | 
must be suitable in all other cases, without taking 
into consideration the state of the patient’s system, 
or the stage of the disease; hence too the common 
supposition that every disease has its particular 
remedy. With regard to all these things much 
discrimination is absolutely necessary. And indeed 
we may almost say that the whole ars medendi de- 
pends on this very faculty. And that he is the best 
physician who possesses it in the highest degree. 
Hence, as botany peculiarly exercises the faculty 
of discrimination; and as all the powers of the 
mind are improved and strengthened by exercise ; 
and since this faculty is particularly required by the 
physician ; the study of botany is therefore particu- 
larly advantageous in this respect to the physician. 

Closely allied, and indeed almost antecedent to a 
correct discrimination, is the habit of observation. 
And as we arrive at the former by the study of 
botany, so we moreover acquire the latter. For 
the whole study is but a continuous train of obser- 
vations ; and not only of evident, but also of small 
and obscure things; and this latter kind is fre- 
quently of great importance in medicine ; for many 
diseases have the important symptoms alike, and 
are only to be distinguished by attention to the 
small and almost imperceptible ones. If discrimi- 
nation be necessary then in medicine, so too is the 
habit of observation. And hence we receive bene- 
fit with regard to this quality also. 

2. By the study of botany, our knowledge of 
certain branches of medicine is enlarged, facili- 
tated, and improved. Thus in physiology, we have 
the rudiments as it were, of the same organs in 
animals, our view becomes more general ; we have 
the whole circle, whereas before we had only a 
part. In Materia Medica also we derive great 
benefit ; and I think that it may be asserted, that 
to a thorough knowledge of this, botany forms al- 
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most an essential condition. In the first place, 
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with respect to its advantages here, we become ac- 
quainted through our botanical studies with many 
of the plants used in medicine; and hence we have 
less difficulty in the study and recollection of these. 
In the second place so far as vegetable medicines 
are concerned, we see order and harmony, where 
before all was chaos. We see in general that cer- 
tain families of plants possess certain properties ; 
thus the narcotics belong generally to the natural 
orders Solanew and Umbellifere: by seeing this 
order we recollect them better; for even the ex- 
ceptions are remembered the better merely by 
being exceptions. It is on account of this pe- 
culiar connection with medicine, that the study of 
botany should be preferred to that of any other 
natural science ; for it may be said that the same 
mental advantages might be obtained by means of 
the latter ; though this seems not exactly a fact; for 
it appears to me that botany excels them all in the 
circumstances to which I have alluded. One rea- 
son why a country practitioner should pursue this 
science is, that he has so excellent an opportunity 
of studying it: for he has its objects every day and 
every where before him. I should think that it 
might prove a great source of pleasure to him in 
many a lonely ride. 

But these remarks may, it appears to me, be ex- 
tended even farther than this. There seems to 
exist a need of something, to create in practitioners 
an interest in their profession. Most physicians a 
short time after they leave college, forget the ma- 
jor part of what they have learnt there, only re- 
taining a general knowledge; some indeed scarcely 
ever open a medical work afterwards. They at- 
tend to the labors of their profession only as du- 
ties ; not taking any interest in them, but so far as 
they contribute pecuniary recompense. On this 
account they lose much of the pleasure which a 
love of the subject would give them ; and they fail 
in doing much good to the science, which they 
might otherwise do. Look upon the far-reaching 
past! see the great lights arising in succession 
throughout its dim vista—appearing dimmer in the 
distance, but in truth as bright and glorious as those 
more near. Among all the great and wise whom 
you will there find, there is scarcely one in any art 
or science, who was not deeply imbued with a love 
for the particular subject, for which he has been 
distinguished. The study of botany, I think, has 
a tendency to create this love for medicine as a 
science—a love, the evil consequences of whose 
absence are every day and every where evident; 
the advantage of whose presence is to be seen, 
merely by looking upon the words and deeds of the 
great and wise. I think that an interest in botany 
if not inherent, could be more easily acquired by a 
physician than by a member of any other profes- 
sion. For, first, the new light which it casts over 
much of his science would make it somewhat in- 
teresting ; secondly, the country practitioner has 
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so excellent an opportunity; he meets daily with 
so many plants that, if he once acquired the rudi- 
ments of the science, they would prove a continual 
attraction; and thirdly, what would lead him to 
study this in preference to all other branches of 
medicine would be its being voluntary ; for we do 
not in general relish the performance of that which 
is even in a measure compulsory. An interest 
being taken in botany, by its connection with other 
branches, this would tend to make them more in- 
teresting than before ; for I need scarcely mention 
that when we become attached to any subject, we 
are interested in a greater or less degree in every 
thing connected with it. 

3. Our medicines by means of the study of botany 
may be procured in a purer state. This is evident 
so far as concerns those medicinal plants which 
are natives of this country ; inasmuch as we be- 
come acquainted with them by means of the science 
of botany, and can therefore gather them ourselves, 
instead of procuring them from the apothecary 
where they would be liable to adulteration. This 
would certainly be advantageous then, with respect 
to those medicines found in this country, which are 
in general use, such as Serpentaria, Stramonium, 
&c. But moreover might we not often substitute 
with advantage our own medicines for foreign ones 
of the same class and similar properties ? Is it not 
better to have a medicine of a slightly inferior 
quality pure, than to have one of a superior quality 
in a doubtful state? Besides, age deteriorates most 
medicines in a greater or less degree ; and this may 
be somewhat the case with many more than we are 
aware of; for on account of getting them from the 
apothecary, few have been frequently tried both 
when old and when lately gathered, and thus there 
has not been a correct comparison of their relative 
virtues in their two states; here also therefore, 
there would be an advantage gained with respect to 
native medicines, whether used expressly for their 
peculiar properties or as substitutes. But many 
imported froin foreign parts, which have others in 
this country closely resembling them in property, 
are probably only considered superior to the latter 
on account of long standing abroad and at home, 
and their merely coming from a distance; ours 
have not been sufficiently tried.* This circum- 
stance is therefore added to that of their being 
more pure, to lead us to a further use of them. 

But perhaps it may be said that there are not a 
sufficient number in any one neighborhood to in- 
duce the physician to adopt the above plan. I do 
not pretend to say that he can get all, but he can 
get very many vegetable medicines in each class ; 
so many at least as shall supply the place of those 
foreign vegetable medicines that are liable to inef- 
ficiency by reason of adulteration or some other 
cause. The mineral medicines need no interfer- 
ence, as they are more apt in general to be 
eflicient and free from impurity ; even here how- 
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ever we might perhaps in some cases substitute 
with advantage native vegetable medicines. I will 
here give a list of the plants considered officinal by 
the United States Pharmacopeia, which I have 
found growing within three or four miles of Wil- 
liamsburg. I have no room here for particularizing 
their properties, nor for the same reason, shall | 
make a set comparison of them with foreign ones: 
Hepatica americana, Ranunculus bulbosus; Del- 
phinium consolida; Aletris farinosa; Althe offi- 
cinalis; Apocynum cannabinum; Aralia spinosa ; 
Arctium lappa; Arum triphydilum; Asarum cana- 
dense ; Asclepias tuberosa, incarnata; Dancus ca- 
rota; Cassia marylandica ; Castanea pumila; Che- 
nopodium anthelminticum ; Chimaphila umbellata ; 
Cimicifuga racemosa; Cornus florida, sericea; An- 
themis cotula, Diospyros virginiana; Symplocarpus 
foetidus; Erigeron heterophyllum, canadense; Ku- 
patorum perfoliatum ; Anethum foeniculum (natu- 
ralized) ; Gentiana catesbaei ; Gillenia tripfoliata ; 
Hedeoma pulegioides ; Henchera americana ; Iris 
versicolor; Juglans cinerea; Junniperus virginiana; 
Lactuca elongata; Liriodendron tulipifera ; Lobe- 
lia inflata; Lycopus virginicus; (Lythrum salicaria, 
Dublin); Magnolia glauca, tripetala, Mentha pipe- 
rita, viridis; Monarda punctata; Phytolacca de- 
eandra; Podophyllum pellatum; Prunus virginiana; 
Quercus alba, tinctoria; Rhus glabrum, toxicoden- 
dron; Rubus trivialis, villosus; Convolvulus pandu- 
ratus; Rumex acetosella; Sabbatia angularis ; Sam- 
bucus canadensis ; Sanguinaria canadensis; Lau- 
rus sassafras; Aristolochia serpentaria; Statice 
caroliniana ; Datura stramonium; Leontodon ta- 
raxacum ; Triosteum perfoliatum ; Verbascum thap- 
sus; Leptandra virginica; Spartium scoparium ;— 
this though put down in the books as an exotic, to 
all appearance grows wild in this district. 

I say nothing of those employed by some prac- 
titioners, but not considered officinal nor in general 
use; nor of those which have been once in esteem 
but which are now rejected. Many of these may, 
it is probable, experience the fluctuations which 
have occurred to sarsaparilla. ‘The same remark 
too will perhaps apply to many of those, which I 
have before made, viz: that they have not been 
sufficiently tried nor duly estimated, because of 
their being so easy to obtain, and their not coming 
from a distance. Moreover there are many per- 
haps not yet medicinally tested at all; which, judg- 
ing by various circumstances, might, in all proba- 
bility, prove on trial efficacious medicines: to enu- 
merate these however I have here neither the space 
nor opportunity. But from the above catalogue 
and the subsequent remarks, I think that it may be 
safely asserted, that a physician may procure many 
of his medicines from the woods and fields around 
him ; for one locality is, in some measure, a speci- 
men of all; if not the identical ones, there is in 
general an equal number of medicinal plants in 
each neighborhood. 
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Another reason why we should use our native | from the study of botany we have it in our power 


medicines on account of their superior purity, is the 
following :—a physician on leaving college and 
commencing his profession in the country, in the 
general run of his practice, uses very few com- 
paratively of the long catalogue of medicines in- 
cluded in the Pharmacopeia ; very few of the large 
number whose qualities and efficacy he has been 
taught at college: the diseases are generally very 
uniform, and they are in general thus suitably 
“treated. But still some cases occur in his prac- 


tice, requiring other medicines,—as for instance | servation or experiments, or from those of others, 


some rare disease, or sometimes in the same dis- 
ease, when the system of the patient by long use 
has become accustomed to the action of all the 
medicines which he possesses, included in the class 
by which the disease is treated. Will it not be 
better in such instances for him to use a native 
medicine, which he is sure of getting pure, than to 
take one to whose use he has not been accustomed, 
and of whose efficacy and purity he is therefore no 
judge t But moreover, though the diseases may be 
uniform and not very difficult of treatment, yet is 
it not a familiar fact, that every disease often as- 
sumes certain phases and types, for which one 
medicine of a class is better adapted than another? 
Now, though a physician may not choose to bur- 
then himself with foreign medicines not absolutely 
necessary ; yet when he could easily get them from 
the woods around in a state of purity, and at the par- 
ticular time in which they were needed, then certainly 
there would bé a greater inducement to an extension 
of the catalogue of medicines which he employs. 

Finally, the following extracts from Dr. Lind- 
ley’s Medical Botany, will serve as an additional 
argument in favor of the use of native medicines, 
and a further investigation of their properties: 
“The heat of a country, its humidity, particular 
localities, food, and the social habits of a people, 
will predispose them to varieties of disease, for 
which the drugs of Europe offer no efficient remedy, 
and will render that which is relied upon in one 








to produce. Every one who makes medicine a 
profession, who though he takes no interest in it 
as a science, yet who nevertheless thinks more or 
less each day about it, must necessarily feel inter- 


ested in its progress and improvement: and I ima- 
gine there are few who would shrink from lending 


assistance to that improvement, if in so doing, there 
was derived as much or more pleasure than labor. 

In the first place, if they meet with any plant 
possessing medical virtues, either by their own ob- 


they will not only be enabled by a knowledge of 
botany to discover its name, but also to speak of it 
in intelligible terms to the medical world. The 
same plant has so many different names in different 
parts of the country, e. g. those appropriated to 
the Sanguinaria canadensis ; and the same name is 
so often given to many entirely different plants, e. 
g. Snakeroot, that merely mentioning it by name 
will, in most cases, convey no sort of information. 
I have observed too in conversation particularly, 
and also in writing, how imperfect an idea of a 
plant could be conveyed by description in ordinary 
terms ; indeed this is the reason that modern bota- 
nists have found it so difficult—so almost utterly 
impossible to identify most of the plants described 
in the classics: in conversing with ladies this is 
often the case; on such occasions flowers being 
frequently the subjects of conversation, they will 
attempt to describe some plant to you, and in gene- 
ral your idea of the plant will be about as clear 
after their description as it was before. ‘The fact 
that the same name has been applied to many plants 
differing from each other in all the most important 
characteristics, has proceeded from a similar igno- 
rance in the multitude of the true principles upon 
which the division into genera and species is based; 
from a resemblance perhaps in the shape of the 
leaf, the color and shape of the corolla, the odor 
of the plant, or some other unimportant trait, they 


‘have regarded plants having no affinity whatever, 














country unworthy of dependence in another. Speak- las species of the same genus. It appears then 
ing of Ipecacuanha, Dr. Von Martius, who so care-|that to make known a plant in this manner with 
fully examined practically the Materia Medica of| such certainty that it may be easily identified by 
Brazil, asserts “nullum est dubium quin Mhastion jethoes, is generally almost impossible. But a per- 
in terris zone fervide subjectis effectus producent, | son who has studied botany can, in two or three 
multo majis salutares quam in regionibus frigidiori- | lines, make known a plant and its virtues to the 
bus.” ‘This last observation seems to indicate, that | whole medical world; by giving its scientific name 
if emetic plants be so much more common in hot and the characteristics by which it can easily be 
than cold countries, it is because there is a much | distinguished and recognized. 

greater necessity for them. ‘The late Mr. Burnet} If we consider the fact, that a number of the 
and many other persons, have asserted that, “ every | discoveries in Materia Medica have been made by 
country spontaneously furnishes remedies for the | empiries, and moreover that a physician frequently 
maladies which the people of the soil are naturally ‘Meets with nostrums in his practice, we must sce 
subject to, and that the foreign drugs imported to that he might do much good by testing the efficacy 
the markets of Europe would soon be superseded of these. In making the investigation, and giving 
to a great extent if the properties of European |the result fully to the medical world, some know- 


plants were carefully examined.” ledge of botany is almost absolutely necessary; (I 


4. The good to medical science generally, which speak in relation to vegetable medicines.) I have 
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no doubt that in this country at the present time, 
there are various native medicines used with suc- 
cess by old women and such like practitioners, 
which on account of their efficacy might be advan- 
tageously introduced into regular practice, and 
which would be, were it not for the want of botani- 
cal knowledge and investigation among country 
practitioners. This supposition is borne out by 
the remarks before quoted from Dr. Lindley ; to 
the effect, that every country has native medicines 
adapted to the proper treatment of its diseases. 
And not only might they do good to medicine, thus 
directly, but they might also do it indirectly, by 
meeting pretenders on their own grounds: they 
might examine scientifically any medicine which 
they used ; and if it were good, might use it them- 
selves and recommend it to the profession; if ineffi- 
cient, they might be abie to give good reasons for 
rejecting it. By means of their botanical know- 
ledge they could oftentimes do this without any 
previous experiments. The absence of this plan 
has been one cause of the success of that singular 
humbug Thomsonianism. 

But without the knowledge and study of botany, 
we would not only be prevented by ignorance from 
conferring these benefits upon our profession ; but 
the want of interest about them would probably 
cause us to pay little attention to such things. 
Moreover from the very want of this knowledge, a 
physician would be deterred from approaching any 
thing appertaining to the science. For instance, 
in judging whether a plant was an efficient medi- 
cine or not, he would have no a priori circum- 
stance to guide him; and although not exactly 
feeling it to be presumption, yet from feeling that 
he was rather ignorant of the subject, he would 
shrink from approaching it. And indeed the gene- 
ral apathy on this subject is owing to this con- 
sciousness of ignorance, together with the want of 
interest and example; and on account of the want 
of the necessary botanical knowledge, the igno- 
rance of the particular plants which would proba- 
bly prove medicinal. 

Secondly, the vast field for discovery which is 
open to us in the United States, offers a further in- 
ducement to the study and investigation of this 
science. It is indeed a general rule, that the indi- 
vidual genera of each natural order of plants pos- 
sess similar medicinal properties: thus the Magno- 
liacew are in general, tonics. And this fact will in 
most cases serve as a guide to the botanist in his 
medical investigations, where others would have 
none at all. But to this general rule there are a 
number of exceptions. Thus the same natural or- 
der, Artocarpez, contains the nutritious Cow-tree 
and Bread-fruit, and the poisonous Upas and Ficus 
toxicaria. The different species of Lobelia differ 
much in their properties. Even in varieties of the 





hot is poisonous, whilst that of another may be 
eaten with impunity. Different parts too of the 
same plant in some cases possess different proper- 
ties: thus the fruit of the Podophyllum peltatum is 
‘“esculent, the leaves poisonous, and the root highly 
medicinal.” But even where the general Jaw holds 
good, still there is use in investigation, because 
although the same quality may appertain to two 
plants, yet they may have that quality combined 
with others which differ. Every plant therefore 
needs trial, before we can ascertain with certainty 
its virtues. But it is often said that we possess a 
sufficient number of medicines in each class, if we 
knew how to use them, and when. As to this, it 
may be partly true; but in the first place, there are 
no bounds to the variations of disease, and each 
one may require a different specimen from a whole 
class. Secondly, it is not generally for the posses- 
sion of one property only that a medicine is useful 
and valuable, it is most usually for the combination 
of several; and we certainly have not enough of 
these, and could not have too many: for if we look 
at the subject in an arithmetical point of view, the 
variation in the exact medical qualities is innume- 
rable, and each variation may have a peculiar use. 
Thirdly, neither could we have too many of those 
medicines possessing anomalous properties, such 
for instance as those of nux-vomica; and we know 
not but that some of our native plants may furnish 
medicines possessing such qualities. But moreover 
and lastly, the most efficient of our medicines, those 
which offer almost the only conclusive proofs of 
the utility of the science of medicine, are not those 
which possess any particular, definite medical pro- 
perty, but they are those that act in a manner 
which we do not understand, and which we there- 
fore entitle alterative ; as for instance, sulphur in 
the mineral, and cinchona in the vegetable world. 
Not only may this efficiency be found in one genus 
of an order, and not in another; but even in one 
species, and not in others ; as for example, Sarsa- 
parilla—the roots of some species of Smilax pos- 
sessing the virtues.of this medicine, and others not. 
What may we not expect then, from a further 
investigation of the five thousand species now in- 
cluded in the botanical catalogue of the United 
States; of the many yet to be described’ 4G. 
Williamsburg, Va. 





TO MISS A.M. A——— 


OF RICHMOND. 
The hand that prints these accents here 
Was never clasped in thine, 
Nor has thy heart, with hope or fear, 
E’er trembled back to mine. 


And yet from childhood’s early years 
Some being like to thee,— 





same species this difference is occasionally found : 
thus the root of one variety of the Jatrophad mani- 





Unseen amid my doubts and fears, 
Hath sweetly smil’d on me. 
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And oft in dreams I’ve twined the wreath 
Above her eye of flame, 

Then listened if some bird might breathe 
The music of her name. 


And oft have vainly sought to trace 
Amid the fair and young, 

The living type of her sweet face 
On Fancy’s mirror flung. 

But in its unresembled forin 
The shadow dwelt with me, 

Till unperceived, life-like, and warm, 
It softly fell on thee. 


Then into substance passed the shade 
With charms still more divine, 

As on thy face its features played 
And lost themselves in thine. 





Monsieur Alexandre Vattemere’s System of 
Exchanges. 

The expedient of exchanging what we possess, 
but do not want, for what we want, but do not pos- 
sess, is one of the earliest and most universal ; and 
the one most frequently resorted to where the usual 
medium of exchange, money, is not easily pro- 
cured. But this method of supplying our mutual 
wants, practised in the casual manner in vogue 
among those whose slender means compel them to 
it, is obviously different from a system of exchan- 
ges, as the organized body—organized to some ex- 
tent—of merchants, who transact the world’s com- 
mercial businéss, is different from so many trudging 
pedlers. ‘The reduction of a rude practice, the 
offspring of savage instinct, to a regular system, is 
a step in civilization; and this step, so far as it re- 
lates to the exchange of literary and scientific spe- 
cimens, is ascribed principally to the judgment, 
zeal, and manly perseverance of Mons. Vattemére. 

The vulgar practice, (known in our country by 
the term swapping,) too inconvenient for men whose 
time is of value, has not much prevailed between 
the literary and scientific institutions of Europe: 
but the duplicates, when not suffered to remain as 
useless lumber, have been sold to traders, and by 
them hawked about where they were most likely 
to be sold for profit. The great loss attending this 
proceeding; the tendency of it to disperse and de- 
stroy some of the rarest works, or leave them in 
the obscurity of book-stalls; these and other con- 
siderations prompted Mons. Vattemére to make the 
exertions which have already been eminently bene- 
ficial, and insured for his name an honorable place 
among those of the benefactors of mankind. 

To illustrate the operation and uses of this sys- 
tem, I shall first consider it in reference to libraries. 
The public libraries, belonging to the universities, 
governments, cities and towns of Europe, have 
been gradually accumulated, partly by the purchase 
of books from the shops, the purchase of private 
libraries, and partly by the bequest of private libra- 
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ries. In the last two ways an immense number 
of duplicates have been introduced, which are of 
no use whatever—they are stowed in lumber-rooms. 
At the same time, many of these duplicates are of 
old books—not of the popular kind which has caused 
new editions to be printed; and their scarcity and 
value is such that enormous prices are paid for them 
to such dealers as may accidentally obtain them. 
Now Mons. Vattemére proposes that complete cata- 
logues of all these duplicates shall be printed, or 
rather, that each library, in its regular catalogue, 
shall state the number of copies it has of each work. 
These catalogues shall be sent to the principal li- 
braries in the world. By this means, every one 
will be able to see what every other has to spare, 
and what it needs in return; and a reference to its 
own catalogue will show how far an exchange will 
be mutually beneficial. After which, the inter- 
change of a few letters, and the transportation of a 
few boxes of books, will render each one more 
complete, without taking from any what is of much 
pecuniary value; for old books cannot be sold for 
much to the dealers, although they will extort 
large sums for them, when they find libraries in 
want of them. 

There is another and very peculiar benefit arising 
from this system, which has been felt in many 
cases. Manuscript works, of which immense num- 
bers exist that have not been printed, and will not 
be printed, but which are of the highest value— 
historical records, not well enough written to be 
read with pleasure, but authentic, and sometimes 
the only materials from which the history of their 
times can be gleaned. ‘These precious documents 
are dispersed ;—one volume is in the Vatican, 
another in Munich, another in some convent in 
Spain; some of them in garrets or cellars. No 
booksellers will buy them; nobody will decypher 
their contents, unless he has a political intrigue to 
unravel, a history to write, or something to do 
which cannot be done without them; and as these 
literary workmen do not live in every obscure re- 
gion, no call whatever is made for some of these 
works; they moulder in the dark; and with them 
perish the records of many interesting events, and 
many important discoveries in science,—for it is al- 
most certain that some knowledge in the arts has 
been lost, or buried in obscurity, not, we hope, be- 
yond the power of systematic research to bring 
again into use. 

“You Americans,” says Mons. Vattemére, “ want 
much that we can spare; and you can furnish us 
with much that will cost you nothing, but which 
will be invaluable to us. We want all your State 
papers, your bills proposed in Congress, and in the 
State Legislatures—all that you order to be printed ; 
nothing of it should be omitted ; though it be stale 
to you, it is new to us; and without it our politi- 
cians cannot legislate intelligently, because they 
cannot adopt their measures to the condition of a 
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country, whose citizens are dealing with our own, 
and exerting a constant and powerful influence, 
which must be understood if it is to be of its pro- 
per advantage. You also want, in the libraries of 
your different Legislatures, all the public documents 
of Europe ;—you will legislate in the dark if you 
do not have them ;—you cannot adapt your course 
to theirs, but will lose the advantage of knowing 
what they are about, and neither benefit by the 
good will of your friends, nor defeat the selfish 
policy of those who seek to benefit by your inat- 
tention. You can furnish us with specimens in 
every branch of natural history: the block of gra- 
nite, to you of no value, may be broken, and a piece 
sent to every museum in Europe. If it be exactly 
like our own, we wish to know it; if it be different, 
we wish to know it; in any case it is interesting, 
and we must have it, even if we send across the 
ocean to search for it. Your birds, your animals, 
your plants, we want them all; and you want ours. 
Your works of art, your machines, your buildings, 
farmers’ tools, and craftsmens’ tools—we want mo- 
dels or drawings of them; and in return we can 











send you quite as much ;—if more, it will please ad 
the better, for we wish to deal like gentlemen— 
like friends and brothers—and not like mercena- 
ries. You will send us an alligator, a fossil skele- 
ton, a drawing of a Western burial mound; and we 
will send you a cast of the Apollo, or whatever we 
have that you are in need of.” 

These brief hints, to the man who thinks about 
it, will indicate how efficiently the system of ex- 
changes will contribute to the completeness of pub- 
lic museums, libraries, ete. Cuz bono? Does an 
American, a democrat, a man who claims the right 
to participate in the control of a nation’s affairs, to 
assist in ruling it—does he ask this question? Aye! 
it should be so! But does he ask it respectfully, to 
learn all the merits of the case; or contemptuously, 
to signify that he sees no good in it, and therefore 
refers it to the class of schemes, and with a block- 
head’s logic, reasons thus:—most schemes are 
humbugs: this is a scheme; therefore this is a 
humbug? We have persons of such intellectual 
calibre, to whom the proper admonition, sufficiently 
respectful, is this: you are not freemen, in the 
mental sense; you are still under the dominion of 
vulgar prejudices, of old fashions and customs; and 
are liable to be used as mere tools, when you are 
thought worth managing! But for the purpose of 
contributing, in a slight degree, to the knowledge 
every sensible man possesses on this subject, I 
will take the familiar instance of a mechanical in- 
ventor, and show what benefit he may derive from 
such an institution when it is complete. 

I happen to know a case that will illustrate the 
matter, which I will state precisely as it occurred. 
A friend of mine who was spending the Summer 
in the country, away from all libraries of a scien- 





tific character, happened to think of a mode of 


keeping the paddles of steamboat’s wheels in the 
vertical position. It struck him as being a good 
one ; and he spent considerable time in making 
calculations, drawings, etc. When he ventured to 
the city, he went to a dozen libraries, and at last 
found a volume of the London Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine, in which his contrivance was shown to have 
been patented ten years before, and used with some 
advantage on the Danube. Not long after, my 
friend was conversing with the Captain of a steam- 
boat, and mentioned this invention; whereupon the 
Captain told him that he had been asked to pur- 
chase stock in it. ‘“ You have seen it then; how 
does it work?” said my friend. “It works very 
well in the model ; but whether it will keep in or- 
der at sea, or be on the whole better than the com- 
mon wheel, I doubt.” ‘ But has it not been tried 
on a large scale!” inquired my friend. ‘“ No!” 
said the Captain, “the inventor can’t make ’em 
take hold. He has spent several hundred dollars, 
and a great deal of time ; but I am afraid he will 
not get paid for it, though I confess I think well of 
it, for smooth water. But you seem to be inter- 
ested in the matter: suppose you call on him, when 
we get on shore? Perhaps you may buy some of 
his stock.” My friend did call on him, and found 
the same invention, exhibited in a beautiful brass 
model ;—all of no use, except as a philosophic toy. 
A few weeks after, he found another ingenious man 
who had invented the same thing, and spent several 
weeks in experimenting ; but who had given it up, as 
not likely to work better than the old one. About one 
year ago, the papers informed us that another pa- 
tent for this same invention had been obtained in 
England, and introduced in a large vessel, which 
would come across the ocean in a week. ‘To 
crown the joke, Professor Renwick, in his new 
treatise on the steam-engine, mentions that this 
contrivance was tried twenty years ago, on a ferry- 
boat, between New-York and Jersey City. Now 
all this waste of time, of thought, of money spent 
for patents and experiments, might have been saved, 
and probably would have been saved, had there 
been public museums to which these men had free 
access, in which drawings and models of machi- 
nery, and any thing like a complete collection of 
the scientific books of the time, were to be found. 

But if expensive and useless repetitions would 
be avoided, still more benefit would be conferred, 
by showing these ingenious but unlearned men 
what had been done before, which they might 
adopt, use, and improve upon; what parts invented, 
tested, proportioned, which they might combine in 
different ways, for different uses, and from which 
they might construct machines that otherwise they 
would not think of. 

It would likewise be useful in the common wants 
of life. If a man, rich or poor, wishes to build a 
house, a shop, a barn, or construct a mill, carriage, 
or any thing else, let him go to the public museum, 
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he will find there prints, drawings, models, old and 
new, of every style of building in the world; of 
new designs, not yet adopted; and from these he 
will select what best suits him; but now he must 
be content to take what he sees around him, how- 
ever inferior to what he might find in a neighbor- 
ing city; because neither he nor his ignorant 
builder nor quack architect has had the means to 
know what has been done in the world. In short, 
whatever a man wishes to know, whatever he 
wishes to see, he should be able to find in a public 
museum. Every branch of art, science and litera- 
ture, and every thing in the world that is worth 
knowing, should be represented in it ; from the high- 
est conceptions in poetry, painting, sculpture and 
architecture, to the humblest convenience of the 
household; from the grandest phenomena of the 
earth and heavens, to the plants of the garden and 
the minerals by the road-side. Had we such places 
as these in our cities, and even in our villages, 
would our money be thrown away on the rude con- 
trivances of other centuries, when science yearly 
brings forth new ones of greater use and economy 
or would our inquiring intellects be wrapped up in 
mammoth newspapers,which cloy with literary slops, 
that thirst for knowledge which the poor man now 
has no means of satisfying in any other way—nay, 
which the richest man among us can but meagerly 
supply t 

But from the benefits of this system we are 
nearly excluded; because we have no public mu- 
seums, and no public libraries save those belonging 
to Congress and the State Legislatures, and per- 
haps those of one or two Universities, which may 
in some parts be so well known as to be admitted 
to the rank and privilege of public institutions. 
Mons. Vattemére, rather satirically, expressed his 
disappointment at finding us so deficient. ‘I had 
been told,” said he, “that you had public museums, 
public libraries, every thing of the kind, in great 
abundance.” ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘my work will be 
easy! we can soon establish communication with 
those of Europe.’ When I got on shore, I ran 
to the public museum; but as | was entering, a 
person stopped me and asked for two shillings. 
‘What,’ I asked myself, ‘do they permit their 
servants to deg for money? the museums of Eu- 
rope forbid theirs to accept it when offered.’ Well, 
I went on, and saw many choice things, and many 
loads of mere rubbish, jumbled together without the 
least appearance of scientific arrangement ; and 
what was my surprise to find a juggler and a learned 
pig. But when I discovered, as I soon did, that 
what you call a public museum is merely a place 
where the public may be admitted for pay; and 
that the most respectable of your libraries and 
scientific institutions are accessible only to mem- 
bers, who pay considerable money, and to those 
whom the members introduce, I understood my 
mistake, but was only the more surprised. ‘Well,’ 





I said, ‘my work will be very difficult. The di- 
rectors of the European institutions will not be al- 
lowed to recognize these private establishments, 
which may be sold at auction next year for the 
benefit of their creditors.’ 

Not daunted by these circumstances ;—for he is 
a brave man: I know not how bullets might affect 
him, but difficulties cannot frighten him; the laugh 
of vulgar mercenaries cannot make him truckle; 
the certainty of hardship cannot smother his cour- 
age :—not daunted, I say, by the task before him, 
nor discouraged by the loud and general ery, ‘im- 
possible ! impossible! the man’s a fool! he’s mad! 
what will he make by it?’ Mons. Vattemére went 
to Washington, and showed his plan to the Go- 
vernment. It is worthy of especial notice that 
every member of the Cabinet and of Congress, 
from the President to the last representative, gave 
his approbation of the plan, in writing, to Mons. 
Vattemére. But the constitutional limits of the 
Federal Government obliged it to refer him to the 
State and Municipal Governments, as the only 
powers that could aid in the great work he was en- 
gagedin. He accordingly applied to them, and in 
some cases with success. Louisiana has appro- 
priated a constant sum of six thousand dollars per an- 
num; Maine has entertained the proposition very 
favorably; Boston and Baltimore have bestirred 
themselves ; and in various other parts of this coun- 
try he has met with more or less success—I know 
not how much: but in Quebec and Montreal he 
has produced a movement highly honorable to 
those cities, fifty thousand pounds each having 
been appropriated for public museums, on the plan 
suggested by him. 

For all these important services he has neither 
asked nor accepted any other reward than the plea- 
sure of doing good, and the esteem and good wishes 
which his singular zeal for the interest of science 
and of mankind has not failed to gain for him. <A 
gentleman who well knows his ability in science, 
and in a certain kind of dramatic performance, told 
me that he could easily make twenty thousand dol- 
lars per annum; but that he exercised these talents 
only so far as was necessary to supply his actual 
wants, preferring to advocate his favorite system, 
without pay, rather than fill his pockets, and let the 
world take care of itself. If the vulgar man of 
dollars, prudent, provident, respectable and all that, 
will say that the love of notoriety is the spring of 
all this action ; if, to bring his own character up to 
‘par,’ he will cloud, with his low suspicions and 
possible conjectures, the conduct of a man whom 
he should honor and imitate, let him be told that even 
the desire of vulgar popularity is more becoming 
a man, than the number-one principle is, which 
moves to no action that possibly can be looked on 
asgenerous. Mons. Vattemére believesthese great 
schemes improbable in the general estimation would 
benefit the people if adopted: he boldly proposes 












































them, advocates them; and herein he differs from 
those mean men, much meaner than cowards, who 
will not encounter the derision of blackguards, and 
the qualified respect of pocket-noblemen, no matter 
what the merits of the case may be if the pro- 
posed measures seem unlikely to be carried. 

He has returned to France. But the sugges- 
tions he has thrown out, the success he has in some 
places met with, the almost unanimous wish in fa- 
vor of the bold measures he recommends, these are 
not to be lost; they make some rather restless ; 
they set some in doubt of the old maxim, “ nothing 
liberal can be got from the rabble.” 





THE FATE OF THE GIFTED. 
No. Ill, AND LAST. 


The reader may perhaps remember two articles 
under the avove title, which appeared in the Mes- 
senger more than two years since. ‘The first one 
was devoted to the life and writings of Cuester| 
A. Griswo_tp—the second one, to the late James 
Otis Rockwett. When those articles were pre- 
pared, there was one with us—a loved and valued | 
friend—who felt a kindly interest in our humble 
toil. He was anxious that the memory of genius, 
untimely removed, should be embalmed in the hearts 
of the living. For our second article—that which 
commemorated RockweLt—he lent us his ser- 
vice, by procuring some facts which otherwise had 
been overlooked and lost. Alas! how little did 
we then think that the third number of our series 
would be devoted to the memory of Aim whose eye 
then kindled with approval at our work. But death 
has found him. He has fallen in the morning of 
his days ; and another flower of genius, which had 
but just unfolded, has been transplanted to the gar- 
dens of God! With a heavy heart, therefore, do 
we come to lay our simple chaplet upon the early 
tomb of Ricnarp Bacon, Jr. 

We have chosen the subject of our present 
sketch, not so much for a biographical memoir, as 
to confer a merited tribute to the memory of one 
well beloved. He was of those who feel the stir- 
rings of an ambitious and richly endowed spirit 
within them, but to whom it is not permitted to 
enter the ranks of those who wage a warfare for 
renown. He listened to the clarion call of 
Fame, and he pined in spirit for the contest. But 


a strong hand held him back; and his only record 
is with 





“Those, the young and brave, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 

By the road-side fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of Life!” 


Richard Bacon, Jr., was born at Northington (a 
small parish of Farmington,) now Avon, in the 
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state of Connecticut. His family, soon after his 
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birth, removed to the town of Simsbury, in the 
same state; and here the subject of our sketch 
passed the chief part of his life. He evinced at 
an early age, an unusual fondness for study, and 
began to develope a mind of superior ability. Cir- 
cumstances, however, seemed to forbid his attain- 
ing a liberal education. After reaping all the ad- 
vantages he could derive from an attendance upon 
the common schools, he was removed to the Gram- 
mar school at Hartford—one of the oldest, and pro- 
bably the best of the preparatory schools in the 
state. Here he remained for some time, and ap- 
plied himself assiduously to the usual course of a 
thorough “ English education,” as also to the study 
of the Latin language. With his departure from 
this institution, closed the most of his academic 
studies. He had long before imbibed a strong 
taste for reading, and general literary pursuits. 
This he had cultivated to as great an extent as 
his other studies would permit; and he now gave 
his entire leisure to an attentive perusal of the 
standard English authors, as well as to the literature 
of our own country. Poetry was his chief delight ; 
though the modesty of his genius for a long time 
kept the fact in concealment; circumstances at 
length declared him to be an a not unwelcomed 
worshipper at the shrine of the Muses. 

We have before remarked that the greater part 
of our author's life was passed in the town of Sims- 
bury. Soon after he closed his academic studies, 
and while he was anxious to enter upon the stu- 
dies of a profession, he began to suffer from an in- 
flammation of the eyes. This entirely defeated 
his plans. It gave a character to his whole 
after-life, and in some measure, we fear, caused his 
premature death. Baffled in his pursuit of a pro- 
fession, he attempted other occupations which seem- 
ed not to clash with his bodily affliction, in the 
hope that time would restore the use of his eyes 
again, and yet suffer him to attain the object of his 
wishes. He remained a twelve month in Hartford, 
and nearly two years in New York, engaged in 
mercantile pursuits. But his difficulties seemed 
rather to be increased than removed thereby; and, 
disappointed, and sick at heart, he returned to the 
quiet of his paternal mansion. Here his literary 
pursuits were renewed with redoubled vigor. When 
his own failing sight could not minister to his de- 
sires, his kind sisters would engage his Jeisure by 
reading to him, and assisting to write out and copy 
the productions of his own fancy. 

It was at this period of his life that we became 
personally acquainted with Bacon. He gave us 
his entire confidence, and a friendship was formed 
which grew stronger to the day of his death. We 
never met with a warmer heart, nor a hand which 
pressed a more cordial welcome. 
that his affliction was a trial hard indeed to bear. 
He heard the strife of the great world around him, 
while he was compelled to be an unwilling lin- 
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situation, yet Hope cheered him with her whisper- | 
ings of brighter days to come. Beside, he found 
many ingredients of happiness in his cup. Of a 
warm and social disposition—he was surrounded 
by a family which he loved: a devotee of Litera- 
ture—time and opportunity enabled him to indulge 
in his favorite pursuits, though under some dis- | 
couragements it is true: a child of Nature—he| 
could rove at will amid her most wild and enchant- 
ing scenes. 





As our acquaintance ripened to inti- 
macy, we found as much to admire in his poetical | 
taste and talents, as we had already found to love 
in his social temperament and virtues. His chief 
fault as a poet—and it is a common one with young | 
writers—was a redundancy of Fancy. Against 
this—for he soon became sensible of it—he was 
very careful to guard. He composed with enthu- 
siasm, and then in cooler moments gave himself 
to the task of severe revision. He would write 
and re-write a piece with great care, and even 
then seemed loth to part with it. He published 
but little. He shrunk instinctively from notoriety, 
and when he did publish, he gave no clue to the| 
authorship of his pieces. We doubt if he ever 
published too articles over the same signature. 
Consequently, to the great public he was unknown. 
Beyond the circle of his own personal friends, 
Bacon was not recognized as a poet. Yet his 
was a genius of no common order, and we confi- 
dently looked forward to the day when his name 
would hold a proud place among the talented ones | 
of our country, and that day a no far distant one. 
Who that then knew him could have thought that 
that voice would so soon be tuneless, and that mind 
so soon have its full development in a better world. 

During our collegiate days, we were separated 
but a short distance from our friend. Scarcely a| 
week went by without bringing him to our lodg- 
ings, or taking ourself to his own “happy val- 
ley.” Those winged hours of social converse, 
and those rambles over hill and dale, are, and ever 
will be, among the greenest spots in the waste of 
memory. But time separated us. Business at 
last called him away on a distant tour; and, soon 
after we had left college, our face was turned 
southward. While waiting in New-York the sail- 
ing-day of our packet, we were agreeably sur- 
prised by meeting unexpectedly with our old friend 
again. We had thought him many an hundred 
miles away, and the meeting was consequently 
the more cheering. After a hurried conversation 
upon topics of mutual interest, he abruptly ex- 
pressed a fear “ that he was becoming deranged !” 
It seemed a strange assertion, and we gave no 
heed to it. We wonder now that our own fears 
were not excited: for there certainly was much 
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that was unusual in his manner, and he had a wild 
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Still, he did not com-| scheme planned for his future course, which seem- 
Though it was painfully evident that his} ed very unreasonable, and from which we endea- 
mind was not fully in unison with the quietude of his | 


vored to dissuade him. There was a mystery about 
him. Something weighed like lead upon his spi- 
rits; but we thought it a morbid mood which would 
pass away. We urged him to return home, but 
apparently in vain. He seemed bent on his wild 
enterprise, and bade us adieu with the design of 
engaging in it. Little thought we that his melan- 
choly assertion was true! Little thought we that 
his warm hand would soon be cold in death, and 
his warm heart be still beneath the clods of the 
valley! His hearty “ God bless you!” lingered in 
our ears, and we felt that we were parting with 
our best and truest friend. A few days went by, 
and we were again surprised by the reception of a 
letter from Bacon, dated at his home, in Simsbury. 
It was brief and hurried, and some part of it was 
entirely unintelligible. We attributed such part 
however to a merry mood, rather than to any more 
serious cause. We gathered from it that the 
matter which had weighed so heavily upon his spi- 
rits, when we had last seen him, was satisfactorily 
removed, and all was well with him. 
now at our blindness. 


We wonder 
The very assurance he 
gave of the removal of his difficulty, so singular 
were many circumstances connected with it, should 
have given us alarm. But we were satisfied, and 
the epistle was laid aside to await the leisure of a 
future day. 

When we reached our place of destination, va- 
rious causes conspired to make us for a time neg- 
lectful of our distant friends. At length, our neg- 
lected duty was undertaken. It was New-Year’s— 
and our thoughts were busy with Bacon. He had 
not been forgotten, though for a time neglected. 
Ere the holidays had gone we determined to greet 
him with ahearty remembrance. Alas! we recked 
not of the trial in store for us! Before those holi- 
days were ended, and while our heart was revelling 
in the past, and memory was busy with its scenes 
so dear, and with Aim, the dearest object of those 
scenes—we received an unwelcome letter from the 
father of our friend. Bacon was no more! He 
whom we loved with more than a brother’s love, 
was slumbering unconscious of our sorrow! Never 
sunk our heart as at these sad tidings; and we 
wept like a broken-hearted child ! 

Poor Bacon! There was too much truth in his 
mournful assertion. He was indeed deranged! 
It might be, as he stated in his letter before alluded 
to—probably the last he wrote—that the cause of 
his mental difficulty, whatever it might be, was re- 
moved. But it had done a fearful work, and its 
effects were fatal. His family had hoped that 
repose and quiet would restore him. But each 
succeeding day only increased his malady. His 
noble mind was unhinged—his Fancy ranged with 
frantic wildness—and the sands of Life hastened 


to their last. His mental sufferings were intense ; 





























and his imagination,—too skilfully cultivated !— 
became his tormentor. 
“Then the haunting visions rose, 


Spectres round his spirit’s throne : 
Poet! what can paint thy woes, 
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But a pencil like thine own! 


He had conceived the plan of a majestic poem, 
which he never executed, entitled “‘ Tue Deatu- 
sep oF Hops,” and now he spoke of it with feel- 
ings of agony. “Strange!” he would exclaim ; 
“ was it not strange, I should have thought of that 
subject t Now I see it all: I am without hope !” 

Thus did he suffer, and thus did his malady in- 
crease, that in a few weeks his family deemed it 
advisable to remove him to the “Insane Retreat,” 
at Hartford. Poor Bacon! what sufferings were 
thine! Unconscious of the Past—yet conscious of 
the madness which was destroying thee! But his 
sufferings were not long protracted. On the 29th 
Dec., 1838, not three weeks from the day of his 
admission to the Institution, his spirit passed gently 
and composedly away—and in full possession of 
its former powers—we may trust, to an everlasting 
rest. His remains were brought back to Simsbury ; 
and onthe Ist of Jan. 1839, amid the scenes of 
his pleasant boyhood, attended by a weeping throng 
of friends and kindred, “ he made his cold bed with 
the grave of the year!” 

Thus perished, at the age of twenty-four, one of 
the noblest hearts that ever went down to death in 
the pride of manhood. Our own feelings it were 
vain to describe. All other griefs which we had 
known seemed trifling in comparison with this. 

“We had lived and loved together 
Through many changing years :” 
and now that our friend was snatched away, and 
in so mournful a manner—dwelling in the dreary 
loneliness of a maniac’s habitation—unable fully 
to realize the rich blessings of his fond parents’ 
sympathy, and his brothers’ and sisters’ sorrow— 
and thus, by the peculiar sadness of his disease, 
dying, as it were, alone, in solitary anguish,—it 
was hard, hard indeed to bear! The burden of our 
grief was like the boy’s sorrow for his first play- 
mate— 


‘Oh call my brother back to me—I cannot play alone !” 


But vain is grief, for the dead will come no more. 
If they have run their course well on earth, it is 
well they should not return. Fer them henceforth 
there is eternal rest—for us, the memory of their 
pilgrimage to incite us to duty. Oh it is a happy 
thought, that if we live aright, we shall meet the 
loved and lost in a better land, where the blessed 
inhabitants never sorrow—never say farewell ! 





A pleasant though mournful duty devolves upon 
us—that of doing justice to the literary merit of 
our friend. We have obtained possession of all 
the articles which were written by Bacon. As 
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some of these have already appeared in print, (and 
one was published in the pages of the Messenger,) 
the reader may recognize some of them as familiar. 
He will not however deem it an objection to meet 
them again. They will richly repay a re-perusal. 
The greater part of the articles, however, have 
never before appeared in print. We shall not en- 
deavor to arrange them in the order of their merit, 
but select them at random. The first with which 
we present the reader is a simple and touching de- 
scription of a pleasant scene in domestic life : 
THE YOUNG MOTHER. 
Mark yonder scene! a cherub boy, 
With lisping shout and frolic glee, 
Which well betoken childhood’s joy, 
Is climbing to his mother’s knee. 


And radiant is that mother’s face 

With all the charms which beauty lends ; 
And hers the form of seraph grace, 

Which o’er the sculptor’s slumber bends. 


And smiles are o’er her beauty stealing, 
Irradiate with the light of thought, 
Unuttered tones, yet well revealing 
The love with which her heart is fraught. 


The roguish boy! his sportive hands 
Have torn the roses from her hair, 
And loosed her tresses from their bands 

Upon a bosom snowy fair! 


And she has only pressed a kiss 

Of burning fervor on his brow, 
As if she felt too much of bliss 

To give one word of chiding now! 


Oh, if thine heart be weighed with sadness, 
Which makes the spirit pine to go, 

Then gaze upon this scene of gladness, 
And learn that there is bliss below. 

The next we select is the “ Mountain Brook.” 
We have traced the stream which we suppose gave 
occasion to the lay, in company with the minstrel, 
to its very source. It is a wild, picturesque brook, 
which descends through a ravine in a mountain 
that forms the eastern boundary of the valley 
where Bacon made his home. The description is 
in excellent keeping with the scene. The “ river” 
alluded to is “ The Farmington,” which winds 
gracefully through the valley : 

THE MOUNTAIN BROOK. 

Hail beautiful brook ! thou truant child, 
Dancing along with a step so wild, 

And voice breaking forth in shout and glee, 

As if warbling fairies rose from thee. 

Say, why dost thou turn from thy home away ? 
And whither, O wanderer, dost thou stray ? 

Have the birds told thee of their southern home, 
To lure thee from thine own to roam,— 

Where their nests are rocked by the balmy breeze, 
Which sighs through the leaves of the cinnamon trees ¢ 
Or dost thou list to some mermaid’s call 

To come to her in her ocean hall, 

And wake thy strains in the coral bowers, 

To lull her to rest in her weary hours? 
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In my boyish days | have loved to stray 
Among thy hills on a summer day, 
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And have left unlearned a river’s course, 
To trace thine own to thy lonely source. 
And now I am old, my pulses go, 

Within my breast with a quicker flow, 
When I hear thy voice, which seems to tell 
What wakes my thoughts, like a magic spell. 


Beautiful stream. Ina mountain cave 
To thee thy being the storm-spirit gave ; 
And thou hast leaped from thy cradle there 
To wander forth in the fragrant air, 
And make love to the flowers, which stoop to trace 
Their own fair forms in thy glassy face. 
With an infant step thou turn’st to glide, 
Through the tangled grass, to the mountain side, 
And seek’st a glen where nothing is heard, 
Save thy own blithe voice and the song of bird ; 
As if those sweet tones had filled the air, 
And lured the spirit of silence there ; 
And now away, with a quickened tread, 
Thou boundest over thy rocky bed, 
As if the sunshine glittering bright, 
Had filled thy breast with a wild delight: 
And now thou rushest down the steep, 
Like the startled fawn at a single leap, 
Nor stay’st thy course till a blooming flower, 
Invites thy steps to her shady bower ; 
And there thou swell’st to a mimic bay, 
Where the speckled trout come forth to play ; 
Where in childhood’s days, my tiny boat 
With its kerchief sail, I used to float. 
Art thou lingering with that flower to tell 
Of her sisters, that live far up in the dell? 
For she bends o’er thee, intent to hear 
The tale thou givest to her delicate ear. 
Thy tale is told and thy course again 
Is onward to the grassy plain, 
Where the river rolleth to the main. 


New-England, here may thy children view 
An emblem of themselves most true ; 
Like the truant brook they are prone to roam, 
And leave their own for the stranger’s home. 
Perchance they go where other skies 
With lovelier tints of beauty rise ; 
To other realms, where the flower-plumed spring, 
Broods o’er the earth with a fairer wing ; 
But they ne’er will meet with hearts more free, 
Than those which beat with a pride of thee! 


We next select a sentiment prepared seemingly 
for an album. We perceive a note in the manu- 
script, pencilled in a delicate character, accompa- 
nying the first stanza—* His prayer is answered !” 
Yes! but not alone does he live in the hearts of 


devoted sisters: there are many who deplore his 
doom : 


“To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die.” 


I ask of Him on high, 
This prayer to give ;— 

That when I come to die 
I thus may live ; 


When to our God on bended knee 
You bow in pure devotion, 
Should billows dark 
Roll round my bark 
On being’s stormy ocean, 
Remember me. 
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Friends, when I leave life’s darksome dell 
No costly marble rear ; 

The record of my life to tell 
My epitaph is here. 


The following article was originally contributed 
for the Messenger. It will not compare in poetic 
merit with many of the others, but it is certainly 
superior to the mass of poems contributed to pe- 
riodical literature. 


Leaves of an evergreen plant, if written upon with a 
metallic point, retain the impression. The following lines 
were addressed to a fair cousin of the writer’s, on her re- 
questing him to place his name upon a beautiful plant of 
this genus, which grew among her flowers, and bore the 
names of those whose friendship she most valued. 


TO MY COUSIN. 


Permit me Coz, a dream to tell : 
*T was conjured for an hour 

Around my pillow by the spell 
Of some strange wizard power. 


Ambition sat upon a throne 
Of gold, and sparkling gem : 

And brilliantly the halo shone 
Around his diadem. 


He cast on me a glance of light, 
Then raised his shadowy hand, 
And lo! upon a towering height 
I saw a column stand. 


To earth I bowed my forehead then, 
My every pulse beat high ; 

That marble bore the names of men, 
Whose fame can never die ! 


I marked a pathway rough and steep, 
Which to the column led, 

And though I had but strength to creep, 
I turned that path to tread. 


Just then a maiden caught my sight, 
From all this pomp apart, 

Whose eyes so sweetly shone, their light 
Seemed incense from the heart. 


She sat within a verdant bower, 
Bespangled with the dew, 

And on the air full many a flower 
Its balmy fragrance threw. 


Methought she had been sent to bless 
The thorny paths of earth, 

And teach the flowers that loveliness, 
Which with herself had birth. 


On me, methought, her glance and smile 
In blended radiance fel] ; 

She pointed to a plant the while 
Which told her meaning well. 


Upon its leaves of changeless green, 
Pure Friendship’s emblem true— 

The names of those she loved were seen— 
A chosen, favored few. 


With rapture thrilling in my breast, 
I joined my humble name ; 

Ambitious thoughts were lulled to rest ; 
What cared I then for fame! 


We next select the “ Stanzas written at Sun- 





set.” They are not faultless—but they are touched 
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by the same pencil which was guided by the hand 
of Fancy: 
STANZAS WRITTEN AT SUNSET, 
Look yonder—’tis a gorgeous sight ! 
O’er all the West the sun is throwing 
A brilliant stream of liquid light ; 
Whose broken waves, still brightly glowing, 
Roll upward, as ’twere blazing brands 
Borne through the air by unseen hands, 
To light the lamps, which burn on high, 
When sunlight leaves the vaulted sky. 


May it not be that orb of light, 
Now sinking ‘neath the horizon, 

Is Nature’s altar—-pure and bright, 
Angels are pouring incense on, 

Which goeth up like earthly fires, 

Amid the music of their lyres ; 

To form a halo round the brow 

Of Him to whom the seraphs bow ? 


Oh! I have thought, that those of old, 
Who vainly strove by art to change 
The baser ores to virgin gold, 
First caught the hope, so wildly strange, 
While gazing with enraptured eye, 
At such an hour—on such a sky! 
They might have thought alchemic power 
Had wrought the glorious golden shower! 


Imbued with crimson, fleecy clouds, 

Are through the depths of ether driven, 
As if they were enfolding shrouds 

Of blessed spirits borne to Heaven. 
Oh! it may be they’re Angel’s wings, 
Beaming above the offerings, 
Which rise from hearts like perfume thrown 
Upon a burning altar-stone. 


Who has not felt, at such an hour, 

A wave of thoughts gush up and roll, 
Like Passion, with resistless power, 

Which seemed to break and flood the soul ! 
With such a feeling, men have bowed 
And sung their pwans, long and loud! 
Which echoed through the vaulted shrine, 
Raised to yon orb, they deemed divine. 

Here is another pleasant scene in domestic life. 
The reader will acknowledge its interest and 
fidelity: 

LEARNING TO COUNT. 
When morning breaketh, faint the beam, 
Precursor of the burning ray! 


In childhood’s morn, one golden gleam 
Is token of a radiant day. 


“Oh hear me!” cries a lisping one, 
And proudly tells his little lore, 
“T’ve counted ten! and all alone! 
My dear, dear mother learn me more !” 


**]’ll count the stars all o’er the sky, 
Which burn at night so bright and small ; 
Oh, can’t I count them by-and-by, 
When, mother, you have learned me all?” 
Boy, thou hast crept to Learning’s spring, 
And does the taste give such delight ? 
Mother, young genius plumes its wing, 
Look heavenward for its future flight! 
Our author wrote some wild effusions, which he 
designed to publish consecutively. He intended 








to call them “ The Madhouse Papers.” The 


first of the series was “T'he Captive Flower.” It 
is vigorous in its conception and execution. We 


will insert it, with the author’s own preface, and 
the reader can judge of its merit: 


The stanzas following, are selected from papers found in 
a portfolio left some years since in a madhouse. From 
some incoherent sentences written in blotted characters 
prefacing the lines, it appears that they were intended for 
the Album of a lady, who forgetful that light is necessary to 
vegetable being, incarcerated her exotics during the Winter 
in a cellar where “ all was black.” 
The writer appears to have attempted something like a 
parody on Byron’s Darkness. 
THE CAPTIVE FLOWER. 
I had a dream: and yet methought 
It was not all a dream: 
’Mid darkness brooding wide I sought, 
But found no cheering beam. 


At first there was one flickering ray 
Which shot athwart the gloom ; 

Like ghastly smile on rotting clay, 
Within the cold, damp tomb! 


Long hours I strove with painful gasp, 
To catch one breath of light! 

But at my throat a demon’s grasp, 
Seemed laid with deadly might! 

That glimmer fled; I cursed my birth, 
I cursed the sun that gave, 

For darkness pressed like trodden earth 
Upon a live man’s grave! 

Cold on my limbs as on the dead 
A clammy mould there came! 

Foul, slimy worms crawled there and fed; 
They gnawed my wasting frame! 

A fire-fly once came flitting by— 
A moment—it was gone: 

I saw (and prayed that I might die) 
A sister’s skeleton ! 

That was the last! like guilty men, 
To black perdition hurled, 

No ray of hope was left me then, 
For darkness was the world! 

We have before spoken of the “ Death-bed of 
Hope.” We have the analysis of it as conceived 
by our author. But it was not completed: and 
though the design was a noble one, and the “ sketch” 
before us reflects great credit upon the mind which 
designed it, we deem it best not to present it in its 
unfinished state. 

The next article which we give the reader, is 
entirely unlike the preceding. It is a humorous 
parody upon Campbell’s ‘Last Man.” For drol- 
lery of design and grace of execution, it is inimi- 
table among its class of writings: 

THE LAST WOMAN, 
Vain thoughts will cling to latest breath— 
A truth the wise attest; 
“A Ruling Passion Strong in death” 
Holds empire in the breast. 
‘‘] saw a vision in my sleep”— 
Thus runs Tom Campbell’s rhyme, 
“Which gave my spirit strength to sweep 
Adown the gulph of Time.” 
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My spirit too hath swept in flight 
The gulph Time’s sentries guard ; 

A maid thou saw’st not met my sight— 
Thy pardon deathless bard! 


The glory of the sun was fled, 
All Nature shrunk aghast— 

And midst whole nations of the dead, 
The last man breathed his last! 


That maiden stood, the last to die, 
With pride upon her lip: 

And rouge that hid the tutored sigh, 
Was there in fellowship. 


A treasured volume open there 
Revealed of things to come-—- 

How low a bosom maids could wear 
For “ evening dress at home.” 


Her dearest treasures round her strown— 
A whalebone vesture here— 

Pearls, plumes, puffs, patches, things unkown— 
Lo! there a broad cashmere. 


The last of lap-dogs, hushed in death, 
On gauzy night-gowns lay; 

Cosmetic powders flung their breath, 
From jars in long array. 


Vases of odor—curling tongs— 
But vain the whole to tell : 

Such store to Moslem’s heaven belongs— 
Such things the Jew, men sell. 


An arsenal sure, well stored with charms, 
For heart-siege or blockade ; 

That lone one stood in muslin charms, 
With flounce de fleurs arrayed. 


Upon a mirror’s silver face 
She shot an arrowy glance, 
Restored a ringlet to its place, 
Then eye’d pale Sol askance. 


“Ha! Sun, forever Beauty’s dread” — 
She shook her jewelled hand— 

“‘ Ha! now thy fearful power is fled! 
See all unveiled I stand! 


“The haughty of the earth have bowed ; 
Ay, Kings have bent the knee, 

And all in awe the smitten crowd 
Have poured their praise to me. 


“ But 1 have wept for wounded pride 
As on my shame | thought ; 

And vainly strove with paste to hide 
The mischief thou hast wrought! 


“ Discrownéd King! no more I flee 
With trembling from thy frown : 
Strange that a power should ever be 

To change the lily, brown. 


«« My noblest conquest now is won— 
Would that the dead could see— 
Like dying lover, lo! the sun 
Gives his last look to me! 


«Go, tell the night that robs thy face’ 


Of charms can nought restore, 
‘Thou saw’st the last of Fashion’s race’— 
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Go, tell the dress she wore! 

The following appeared in the Religious Souve- 
nir for 1839, and was pronounced, by no mean 
judge, the best article in the volume. A short 





time after the publication of the Souvenir, the Edi- 
tor visited her unhappy correspondent in the “ In- 
sane Retreat.” She strove to awaken his ambi- 
tion, and requested an article for a future volume 
of the Annual. But his harp was unstrung, and 
would resound no more upon earth: 
TRUST IN HEAVEN. 
Gladness within a cottage home! 
Gladness upon the breezy main! 


Yon gallant bark, that rides the foam, 
Is near her native port again. 


There’s one for days hath watch’d the gale, 
From earliest morn to latest even ; 

Her eye first caught yon snowy sail, 
A speck upon the far-off heaven. 


And now her many fears are o’er, 
Thou wouldst not blame her frantic joy ! 
Her bosom’s treasure comes once more ! 
Thy father comes thou cherub-boy ! 


But speed thee, husband—speed thy bark, 
Bethink thee of the setting sun; 
And see the clouds are gathering dark ; 
Now speed thee ere the day is done! 
* * * * > 
Fierce lightnings flash athwart the sky, 
The tempest, in its fearful wrath, 
Lifting the billows mountain-high, 
Is out upon the seaman’s path. 


Now heaven be with that plunging bark! 
Almighty power alone can keep ; 
Hark to the rolling thunder! hark ! 
O! mercy! still the raging deep! 


“O, God! O, God! this awful night '” 
And she who spoke was ghastly pale— 
**O, hush thee, boy '—Can human might-- 

At hour like this, can aught avail ?” 


“Yes, He who hears a raven cry, 
The raging of the storm can stay ; 
Our God! our God! to thee on high! 
Kneel down, my child, kneel down and pray!” 


“O, hear us, Father, from above! 
He sure will hear thy sinless prayer— 
Have mercy, Heaven, on him we love! 
O, grant him thine almighty care!” 
* aa *% +. * 


A fearful crash went up to heaven! 
That fated bark was seen no more! 
One splintered mast to shore was driven, 

Which one alone to safety bore. 


Eternal Truth himself hath spoken ! 
Then, mortal, hold! nor rashly dare 

To think His promise can be broken! 
Our Heavenly Father heareth prayer! 


We stated at first that we should not select our 
author’s articles in the order of merit. We have 
also disregarded the order of the time of their 
composition. We shall select but one more, and 
that one almost the first of his writing—certainly 
the first of his publication. We think it decidedly 
one of his best: 

THE WINDS. 





Waves of an ocean viewless yet sublime! 
Which finds no strand save starry isles ye lave, 




















In your cool waters bathed the infant Time-—— 
Your chainless surge shall roll above his grave ! 
For of your birth we ask the sacred page ; 
It lends no answer to our questing tone: 
Chaos’ black realms ye deluged in your rage, 
Loosed from the Hand outstretched from Heaven’s high 
throne! 


“ God said let there be light!” With sunny glance 
The young waves wooed you as ye passed along, 
Stretched forth their hand to join you in the dance, 
To joyous music from the starry throng! 
Oh, blessed hours ! Through Eden’s blissful grove 
In gentlest zephyrs ’mong the flowers ye flew, 
Stirred Eve’s long tresses as she sang of love, 
And brushed her bosom of the pearly dew. 


The Sun has laws: The ocean’s restless tide 
In dread obedience only dares to roll : 
No power is swayed to bound your restless pride— 
Ye soar on high, fit Emblem of the soul. 
Down charnel depths where fated Stars have gone, 
Hurled from their place in Heaven, ye grope your way ; 
Trample in dust the Pleiad’s skeleton, 
And hold wild revel on the rotting clay. 


Kissing the tear-drops from the blushing Spring, 

In gentle dalliance joyous on ye linger, 
Pluming your pinions from the trembling string, 

Yielding rich music ‘neath the minstrel’s finger! 
Oh! I have thought as on my ear ye crept, 

Soothing with whispered tale the drooping flowers, 
That dreaming Nature murmured, as she slept, 

Some cherished memory of her childhood’s hours! 
Pressing the lip to Silence soft ye tread, 

When Love attendant opes the lattice wide ; 
Bathe the hot temples of the sick man’s head, 

And woo sweet Slumber to the sufferer’s side! 
Kind ministers! ye cool the cheek of Care, 

The old man’s brow--the maniac’s tortured brain ; 
Ye pass the prison grate, and wan Despair 

Smiles at your touch forgetful of his chain! 


oo 


How changed! the scarf of empire on your breast, 

The thunder fettered to your cloudy ear: 

Ye rouse to fury Ocean from bis rest, 

And hurl the oak with hideous how] afar! 

Dread ministers ! for now your work is death! 

The crash of the proud Ship to ruin driven— 

The shriek—the groan—the prayer--the gurgling breath— 

Are in your keeping—bear them all to Heaven! 

Our limits forbid us to make a further selection. 
In conclusion we would say, that the reader should 
remember that we present him with the effusions 
of a spirit which had but just plumed its wing— 
which had but just soared into the dazzling regions 
of fancy. It brought thence rich spoil—but its ef- 
forts were but the beginning of its labor. While its 
eye was delighting in the beautiful and the good of 
earth, it was called away in sorrow and anguish. 
We cannot better conclude the sketch of our au- 
thor’s brief life and melancholy death, than by 
citing the conclusion of an exquisite sketch of his 
own—* Something about Flowers :” 

“* How solemnly does every thing around remind 
man of his fallen estate. The sentence of death 
hath passed upon all things; and the flower withers 
in the midst of beauty. Well, there is a better 
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land, where the spirit of loveliness shall dwell for 
ever; where fragrance shall ascend as incense, 
from flowers which can never fade !” 

We add the following tribute to the memory of 


our friend. It has the merit of sincerity, and we 


give it with regret that a worthier minstrel has not 
bewailed him in a worthier lay: 
TRIBUTE 
TO THE MEMORY OF RICHARD BACON, JR. 
I. 
Friend of my soul! while yet | hear 
Thy kindly voice’s farewell tone— 
Thou sleepest with the slumbering year, 
And wintry winds above thee moan: 
Gone with thy genius’ kindling fire— 
Thy Manhood’s glorious promise vain : 
And I must tune my mournful lyre, 
To breathe for thee a funeral strain! 


Il. 
Ah! feebly roams my hand along, 
O’er trembling chords to sadness strung ; 
For thee, thou child of joyous song, 
How can the solemn dirge be sung ?— 
Full oft my lyre its note of woe 
Hath waked, when griefs my soul would bend : 
How shall I bid its numbers flow, 
For thee, my best, familiar friend ! 
Ill. 
Thou art not dead! I[ see thee still ! 
For Memory wakes her magic power: 
Again we climb the wooded hill, 

Or seek the valley’s vine-clad bower : 
Now by the wild brook’s prattling stream, 
We rove, with careless spirits blest— 

Or watch the day-god’s parting gleam 
Gush from the chambers of the West! 
IV. 
’Tis Noontide, in the leafy June! 
Beneath some tall tree’s fragrant shade— 
Where soft winds breathe a whispered tune, 
Our forms along the turf are laid: 
And there, while griefs and care retire, 
And we in peace, alone, recline— 
Thou kindly list’st my simple lyre, 
And I do joyous list to thine! 
Vv. 
The Autumn’s pensive days have come 
And Death o’er Nature’s bloom hath past : 
Among the funeral woods we roam, 
Where leaves are rustling on the blast: 
And while the breeze goes watling by, 

And trees their leafless branches wave— 
We muse how Life’s bright hopes must die, 
And Man lie slumbering in the grave! 

Vi. 
Alas! alas! and thou art dead! 

The friend so true—beloved so well! 
While Hope her wildest visions spread— 
Fond Memory ! cease thy magic spel! ! 
There’s gloom along thy mountain’s side, 

And by thy free brook’s pebbly shore— 
There’s sadness in thy Summer's pride, 
For thou, my friend, will come no more ! 
Vii. 
And thou didst die in Manhood’s prime, 
From home and fond delights away : 
While I beneath a distant clime, 
Was doomed in loneliness to stray ! 
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I might not mark thy gathering care— 
When sickness, pale thy form did bow: 
Nor cheer thy sorrowing heart’s despair, 
Nor wipe the death-damp from thy brow! 
Vill. 

And thou dost sleep that hallowed sleep, 
Which Earth may ne’er disturb again ; 
No more thy sorrowing eyes shall weep— 
No more thy bosom throb with pain! 

And oft at Morn, at Noon, and Eve, 
With pensive steps will mourners come— 
Alone, o’er buried hopes to grieve, 
And weep above thy narrow home ! 
IX. 
But now, farewell !—hard—hard to speak, 
To one of heart so true as thine: 
These flowing tears adown my cheek, 
Too well proclaim the grief of mine! 
In yon bright heaven a glorious rest 
We trust henceforth pertains to thee: 
But the cold turf which wraps thy breast, 
Is all that now remains to me! 


C. W. Everest. 





A TALE OF THE LITTLE LAKE. 


BY MRS. LYDIA J. PEIRSON. 


In the interior of the State of New-York many 
years ago, while the dark old forest stood undis- 
turbed in its majesty, and the wild deer had not 
learned to flee at the sound of the rifle, a neat log 
dwelling stood alone by the side of one of those 
beautiful little lakes, that lie so still and clear, 
without visible inlet or outlet, sparkling amid the 
wide forests like diamonds in a wreath of emerald. 

This cottage was inhabited by a Yankee family, 
consisting of Mr. Edward Green, his wife and only 
child—a little girl of wonderful beauty, both of 
mind and person. 

Mr. Green was from Connecticut, was a man of 
good abilities, and upright mind: but it so hap- 
pened, he could not get into the good graces of her 
of the golden sceptre ; so, after wooing her unsuc- 
cessfully in his native valley, he made a bold push 
for the West. 

Mrs. Green was an orphan; and fancying her- 
self neglected by her few relatives, who were 
wealthy and proud, felt little regret in leaving 
them, to attain, as she firmly believed, indepen- 
dence and honor, in a better country. 

They packed up their little all, and found room 
for it and their child upon a one horse wagon ; and 
on a bright April morning, took leave of their na- 
tive land. 

Mr. Green was a man of fine sensibilities; one 
of those susceptible spirits, in which the stings 
and bruises that a man unavoidably meets with in 
his intercourse with his fellows, remain unhealed, 
and become cankered sores; and many were the 
rebuffs and disappointments over which his mind 
brooded in bitterness. His wife sympathized with 











him out of pure affection. She seemed to have no 
identity, so entirely were her opinions on all sub- 
jects merged in those of her husband. Ambitious 
she was,—but only for him. ‘To see him honored and 
respected; and in a station to which those who had 
slighted him should be obliged to look up to him, was 
the sum of all her worldly wishes; while every hope 
and care, that had not its centre in him, she had 
gathered around his beautiful child, whom she 
sought to render lovely, only that he might love 
her the more tenderly. 

“Keep yourself neat, Jessa, so that papa may 
call you his little lady; learn your lesson so as to 
repeat it perfectly to papa; do your work neatly 
so that papa may be pleased with it,’ were her 
daily words of encouragement to the child ;—and 
“Oh, Jessa! now papa will be very sorry to hear 
of that,” was her usual reprimand. 

Of course all the hopes and fears of the child, 
like those of its mother, dwelt around the one dear 
object. Mr. Green was an absolute monarch ; his 
slightest wish was law, to those over whom he 
reigned with the sceptre of love. Yet he was not 
happy. Notwithstanding the affectionate homage 
of those he loved, there were days during which 
he was moody and sad. At such times, the affec- 
tionate wife forbore remark; but her table was 
spread with his favorite dishes, and every little 
delicacy which her stores afforded made its ap- 
pearance. She dressed herself and child with 
great care, and as she sat at work, would sing in 
low, sweet tones, his favorite airs; thus unobtru- 
sively dispelling his gloom, and winning him back 
to cheerfulness. Since their residence by the 
Lake, his melancholy was more abiding, although 
it had assumed a more softened character. His 
thoughts seemed ever with his white-haired pa- 
rents, in his childhood’s home; and in regretting 
the past, he overlooked the blessings of the pre- 
sent, and neglected to provide for the future. 

Years passed; and still he dwelt in the same 
low cottage, and the rude log fence was moulder- 
ing around his small clearing. The many little 
elegancies which once gave an air of refinement to 
his dwelling had disappeared, or were black with 
smoke, and discolored by the rain, that found its 
way freely through the frail roof. Mrs. Green 
now dressed herself and child in coarse linen frocks, 
walked barefoot in Summer, and had no richer dain- 
ties than the wild berries which she gathered on 
the hills; yet all her privations served but to in- 
crease her love for her husband, for whose unhap- 
piness she felt the most tender pity. He had been 
an industrious man, but now he went to his labor 
as to a task; and would sit for hours upon a fallen 
tree, bent forward with his face concealed in his 
hands. She had no longer wherewith to cheer 
him ;—and when he came in from his work, and 
looked upon his scanty meal, his appetite would 
oftentimes forsake him entirely; and when she looked 
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up to greet him with her usual smile, she would | 
detect the tear in his eye, and he would go hastily | 
out, and ramble about in a listless mood, until his 
locks were wet with the drops of the night. She, 
respected the morbid sensibility which she could | 
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Jessa came in with her basket full of berries ; 
she found the table spread, the dinner covered on 
the hearth, but she saw neither father nor mother. 


\“'They are dressing the fish,” she said, and ran 


gaily to the little brook, that tumbled laughing 


not comprehend; but her anxiety, together with from the spring to the Lake; but they were not 
the hardships and privations of which she thought | there. She called, but received no answer, and 
not of complaining, began to prey upon her health. | her heart trembled with undefined fear. 

Mr. Green was quick in discerning that her step} Suddenly she heard a loud wild ery, which 
was slow, and her smile sorrowful, and he deemed | seemed to swell from a little bay beyond a wooded 
that she was sinking under the pressure of poverty ; | point, on which the wild-plum and crab-apple grew 
and his unhappiness, which was the real canker at/in rich abundance. 
her heart, became more deep and abiding. 


Like a frightened fawn, she 
‘bounded through the interlaced branches, and be- 
Jessa turned from one to the other—but the) held her mother, standing with her hands raised 
stream of love that nourished her young spirit,|and clasped, gazing on a canoe which was drifting 
flowed beneath the shadow of the noxious night- | towards her. In a moment it grated on the gravel 
shade, blending poison with its sweetness; and she | at their feet. It was her father’s canoe. Ilis poor 
became a creature of pensive tenderness. Daily 
did she strive by every little art within her power, 
to dispel the shadow from her father’s brow, and| gone; and the conclusion was obvious; he had fal- 
lighten the burden of her patient mother. When |len into the Lake, and was drowned ! 
her tasks were done, and her mother had com-| ‘‘ Do not weep so bitterly, mother,” sobbed Jessa ; 
mended her efforts with a fond yet clouded smile, |“ Father is in heaven—I know it; for I dreamed 
and her father gazed upon the n both with big tears | last night that he stood with me on this very spot, 
in his clear blue eyes, then would she go out upon} and told me that he had been down into the bright 
the Lake shore, and weep, she knew not where-| heaven, which we see through the limpid waters, 
fore; or gazing down into the clear mirror of its| and that it was a paradise, real and all glorious— 
waters, trace the reflection of hill and forest, bower | that \t was peopled with beautiful spirits, and that 
and blossom, and the mimic sky beneath, with its|he recognized his own father and mother there, 


coarse cloth coat, and simple cap lay in one end— 
in the bottom were two large pike; but he was 


| 
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i 
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bright or dark clouds sailing like ships far down | 
in the crystal deep, until her soul was filled to over-| 
flowing with the pure poetry of nature. Her | 
father had taught her to read—but the Good Book, | 
and an edition of psalms and hymns, were the only | 
volumes in the cabin; all others having been left 
behind when they came to the woods. Yet in 
these she delighted to read, and drank from their 
pages pure and living inspiration. 

It was her thirteenth birthday; and her fond 
mother exerted herself as usual to make it a glad 
day. She ornamented the cottage with evergreen 
foliage, intermingled with sweet flowers, and pre-| 
pared to spread a little feast of all the good things | 
within her reach. Mr. Green smiled as he had| 
not smiled for many a month; and as he was pre- 
paring to go out in quest of fish, he clasped his de- 
voted wife to his bosom. 

“Dear Jane,” he said, “I feel happy to-day. 
It seems as if a mountain were removed from my 
mind. I feel light and glad as I did in my hap- 
piest days. I can hope again now ; and we will yet | 
have a good house, and make a little paradise here | 
by this beautiful Lake. Surely 1 have awakened | 
from a long dark dream.” Mrs. Green sobbed 
upon his bosom with pure eestasy; and Jessa held 
a hand of each, kissing them alternately. At 
length Mr. Green kissed his wife and child fondly, 
and went out. Jessa ran to the hill-side to cull the 
finest strawberries; and her mother busied herself 
in making a cake, and roasting two fine pheasants. 


Vor. VII—100 











radiant with immortal glory.” 

As she ceased speaking, there came upon the 
breeze tliat stirred the Lake, a strain of deep and 
dreamy melody—low and rich, like the echo of a 
distant hymn chanted by a choir of worshippers. 
Perchance it was a woodman’s song, or it might 
have been the mingled echoes of a hunt upon the 
opposite hills; yet to them it was the breath of 
heaven, speaking assurance and consolation. Still 
they watched and wept by the Lake, until the 
evening mists moved between them and the oppo- 
site shores, like a funeral train of white-robed spi- 
rits. Slowly and mechanically they returned to 
the cottage. The good dinner was cold; the fire 
had gone out: all was darkness and desolation. 

“ Jessa, will you eat any thing?” inquired the 
widow. 

‘‘ No, mother, I cannot,” the orphan girl an- 
swered, and the two sank upon their knees in- 
stinctively together. Long did they mingle their 
sobbing supplications; the mother for the child, 
and the child for the mother; until weary and 
exhausted, they lay down upon their beds, and wept 
themselves to sleep. 

Jessa’s domestic birds awoke her in the morning 
with their joyous melody; but a sleep like death 
lay on the mother’s eyelids. Jessa looked upon 
her as she slept. She was pale as marble; and 
the girl wondered that she had never before re- 
marked her exceeding beauty. Every line of that 
still face was perfectly delicate, yet well defined ; 
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and forehead, nose, and chin, with the sweet aids |upon her mind, she thought to direct her attention 
lip, and beautiful cheek, might have put the most|to the halo above, before she should discover its 
perfect statuary to confusion. ‘And wherefore,”| shadow beneath them. ‘ Oh, mother, look!” she 
thought Jessa, as she lifted a lock of her rich au- | cried, pointing upward; but the eyes of Mrs. Green 
burn hair in which was one or two threads of silver,| were searching the water, and at that moment, 
“wherefore, was such beauty hidden in this wild| while Jessa was looking upward, her mother sprang 
place? Are the people who dwell in beautiful | into the waves with a loud ery of joy! 

houses, and have every thing they can desire, bet-| Jessa would have followed, but her senses were 
ter than she? Oh, why did my father come hither,| benumbed; she made an effort to rise, but sunk 
to sink down in the deep Lake? Oh, my mother! | down inanimate, in the bottom of the canoe. 

What will support her now?” The big tears fell| When she awoke, the night winds were rocking 
fast upon the floor, but she gave no other sign of| her cradle; and the pure stars kept watch above 
sorrow. At length she arose, struck a fire, and| her, as she lay a lone orphan in her frail canoe, 
prepared breakfast; then she sat down to wait her|upon the water that sobbed above the graves of 
mother’s waking. | her parents. Night was abroad upon the earth, 

The sun was at the meridian before she unclosed | and a hush on the bosom of nature. 

her eyes. Jessa, although alarmed by her long | She arose and looked around her. ‘The shores 
sleep, had feared the awaking, with which must| were lost in shadows. She could not determine at 
come a consciousness of her desolation. She was | what point lay her desolated dwelling ; and if she 
rejoiced to see her arise calmly, and, after adjust-| had known, how could she have gone thither? or 
ing her dress, sit down at her invitation to break-| where should the lone child go for shelter or con- 
fast. Presently she arose, and, bidding Jessa fol-| 
low, went down to the Lake shore. Long and si- 


| solation? Her canoe lay motionless, for there was 
/not wind enough to impel it along the still water. 
lently she gazed upon the water; then suddenly | She sat with her hands clasped, and her young 
clapping her hands, she cried—*I see it now!| head bowed down like a violet upon which the 
Come! come quickly.” ‘ What do you see, dear| foot of the hunter has pressed too heavily. At 
mother?” asked Jessa, as she followed her fiving| length a vivid flash of lightning passed across the 
footsteps. ‘ Do not ask me now, only make haste ;”| Lake, and then came a long low voice of thunder. 
and she sped to the bay where the canoe was lying,| She started and looked up. A billowy cloud was 
with a speed that left the fawn-like child behind. | heaving its dark battlements above the hills; piling 
As soon’ as Jessa’s foot was in the canoe, she 


up huge towers, and surmounting them with mag- 
pushed off into the Lake, and paddled toward the} nificent ornaments—the silver capital and cornice, 
centre. Of a sudden she dropped her oar, the| glittering dome and snowy streamer,—for the 
light of her previously excited countenance faded| waning moon lay behind, wasting her lustre upon 
into a deep gloom; she clasped her hands, and said | the cloud that shadowed the earth. Again the red 
slowly, “* We are too late, Jessa; the signal is w ith-| lightning leapt out upon the rampart, and threw his 
drawn.” “ For mercy’s sake, mother,” cried the| a shout that made the earth groan 
child, “ what do you mean?” “ Have I not told| and the strong forest tremble. 
you,” Mrs. Green replied, “your father promised| Jessa was afraid of the loud thunder, and had 
to show me a sign which would guide us to a spot | always been used to hide her face on her mother’s 
in the Lake, directly above the bright gate of the _ bosom when the forked lightning was abroad. Now 
palace, in which he dwells in perfect happiness ?| the bosom of the Lake proffered her a pillow, but 
and then we could see the glorious arched portal,| she shrank from its cold embrace. She sought the 
and passing joyously through the waters meet him) oar, with which to paddle to the land; her mother 
in that blessed world. I saw the white boat on the| had dropped it overboard; there was no help nor 
wave, but it has gone down without me.” |hope. ‘The breath of the storm, as it panted for 
While she was speaking, Jessa looked down in-| the onset, began to disturb the sullen quiet of the 
stinctively into the dark waters, and started in| waters, which threw back each fiery signal from 
astonishment—for she saw, as if far down, in im-| their curled lips, and answered the deep thunder 
measurable distance, an arch, surpassing the most} with low fitful moanings. The poor child grew 
glorious rainbow; while the phantom of a boat,| almost frantic. 
white as the robe of purity, seemed rocking just} ‘* Mother!” she cried, between the bellowings of 
beneath the surface. The rays of the sun lay in a) the tempest, “ = mother, answer that | may know 
halo of glorious colors on the light clouds that ap-| where to come! 
parently clustered like angels round his throne, | Never before had she called upon that holy name 
which the glittering bow refleeted down in the dark | in vain; but the mother’s ear was closed, and the 
mirror of the Lake; while a white detached cloud| mother’s heart was silent; there came no sound 
threw its skiff-like shadow in the waters. Jessa, but the roaring of the storm. 
understood the phenomenon; but, as a conviction; Onward it came with its windy speed; and the 
that her mother’s reason wandered, had taken hold’ tree that refused to do it reverence, was smitten to 
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the earth. At once it leapt from the hills upon the{and kissed her forehead. ‘ Here, Nero! take 
Lake; and the stroke of its plumes threw high the|care of her,” he said to the stout dog, who ap- 


foamy billows, to each of which it gave a crest of 
flashing gems; while the angel of the tempest 
threw profusely upon them a shower of icy dia- | 
monds—the keen cutting hail. But where was the | 
frail bark with the lone helpless maident Lo! it| 
skims the flood, impelled by the wing of the tem-| 
pest, and is thrown up upon the green shore. A 
wild billow follows the fugitive, passes over it, and 
returns to the bosom of its mother. 

The night and the storm were past. The sun 
hung high in the heaven ; and earth looked up in his 
loving face smiling through her tears. A grace- 
ful youth of nineteen, in his white hunting-frock 
and buckskin moccasons, stood that morning on the 
brow of the highest hill that mirrored its loveliness | 
in that little Lake. His cheeks were fresh with 
exercise ; his eyes bright with hope; and his dark 
curls, gemmed with drops from the blossomed spray, 
glittered in the sunlight. His right hand held his 
trusty rifle, and his left grasped a thong, to which 
was attached a large rough fiery-eyed dog. The 
young man sent a searching glance over hill and 
valley, while the good dog snuffed the wind and 
seemed eager for the chase. But the storm had 
driven the deer from the hills, and the light-footed 
hunter took his way down toward the Lake. 

But what attracts the dog so forcibly toward 
that stranded canoe? He elevates his nose, raises 
his bristles, utters an anxious whine, and pulls at 
the thong with a strong endeavor to lead his mas- 
ter onward. The hunter yielded to his humor, and 
followed to the spot. He thought of the lurking 
savage, and approached cautiously. The dog be- 
gan to dig furiously under the side of the canoe. 
“Be quiet, Nero!” cried the youth; and taking 
hold of the canoe he threw it suddenly from its po- 
sition. ‘God of mercy!” he cried, ‘“ what does 
this mean?” and he sank on his knees beside the 
beautiful inanimate form of poor little Jessa. There 
it lay partly on the face, with hands clasped above 
the head. He took hold of the body: it was not 
rigid ; he raised it, and sitting down on the canoe, 
held it to his bosom. The perfect face was white 
as marble, and the soft chesnut-colored hair hung 
in long wavy tresses over his arm. The still cold 
bosom was pure as a new-fallen snowdrift; and the 
little hand and round smooth arm, lay lifelessly | 
upon it. **Oh what a pity that a creature so lovely | 
should die,” he said mournfully. ‘“ But how came | 
she here? I know of no family residing near the | 
Lake. What shall I do with her? I cannot leave 
this beautiful form to be devoured by wild beasts ; 
{ cannot carry her the long seven miles, over hil] 
and stream, to my home.” 

Long time he sat gazing down upon his lovely 
burden, while the big tears fell upon the face that 
felt them not. Rising at last, he laid her on a 
grassy bank, gazed upon her a moment, bent down 








proached, sat down by her side, and looked wist- 
fully after his master, as, with flying footsteps, he 
ascended the hill. On the summit he paused and 
looked back: the faithful animal still sat by his 
charge ; and, with a blessing on the canine race, 
the hunter sped on. 

It was past three in the afternoon, when the 
hunter, accompanied by three strong men, ap- 
proached the place, bearing a rude bier, or litter. 
At a little distance. they halted, and gazed with 
wonder. The dog lay quietly on the grass; the 
child reclined upon him, with her arms around his 
neck, and her cheek on his velvet head. ‘ God of 
wonders! she lives!” cried the hunter, as he 
bounded to her side. The noble dog looked up 
with his glad bright eyes, but moved not until the 
precious burden was lifted from his neck. 

The pulse was beating, and the sweet breath of 
life had imparted its rose-hue to her lips; but her 
cheeks were white as ever, and her eyes closed 
heavily. After a few ineffectual attempts to rouse 
her, they placed her upon the litter, and bore her 
away. 

It was late in the afternoon of the next day 
when her consciousness returned, and she slowly 
raised the white lid from her soft sad eyes. The 
mellow light that penetrated the heavy crimson 
curtains, shed a beautiful twilight through the ele- 
gant chamber, and gave to the white drapery of 
her bed, a tinge that made them seem like the clouds 
that hang round a Summer sunset; while exotic 
flowers, such as she had never seen before, shed 
their incense from the most elegant vases. She 
felt that she was in Paradise. ‘ Mother,” she 
cried, with her low, sweet voice. <A benign look- 
ing lady approached her, and inquired, “ what 
would my dear girl have?” “Is not mother here?” 
she asked, in reply. ‘“ Be quiet, love,” returned 
the lady; “ you are too weak to talk now. ‘To- 
morrow, 1 will tell you all you wish to know.” 
“ But,” persisted Jessa, “is not mother in heaven?’ 
“Oh yes! most certainly,” replied the lady; “but 
you must not talk of her to-day. Keep yourself 
calm, and you will soon be well.” ‘I will obey;” 
and Jessa closed her eyes and slept again. As 
the clouds of weakness cleared from her intellect, 
she became aware, that, instead of being a glorified 
spirit, she was still of the earth, earthy. Then 
memory unrolled slowly before her, the scenes of 
the birthday, and the night of the storm; and she 
alarmed her anxious nurse by a burst of passionate 
weeping. “Oh, IJ thought I was with my parents 
in heaven,” she said, “and I am only a poor or- 
phan, without one friend on earth.” The lady 
sought by every means to soothe her, assuring her 
of safety and protection as long as she lived. 
“Only in mercy tell me how I came here, and 


where I am!” The lady recounted how she had 
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been found and 


and the terrible events of her birthday. 


Mrs. Hill | 


saved by her son; adding, you are; 
now in the house of Mr. Hill, whose wife I am. | home, te go to a distant university. 
Jessa soon related all she knew of her own history, | | forget me, Jessa?” he said to her, at parting. 


wept with the poor child for the sudden and fearful | 


bereavement which had made her a destitute or- 
phan; at the same time blessing God, who had so 
wonderfully preserved her. 


“ You shall stay with | 


me,” she said—* We have no child but Harry, | 


your preserver; I have often wished that heaven 
would send me a danghter, and now my wish is gran- 
ted. 1 hope we shall be able to make you happy.” 

A few days afterwards—and Jessa was sporting 
in the garden, and through the beautiful grounds 
which surrounded Mr. Hill’s fine mansion, attended 
ever by Nero, who seemed to love her with all his 
heart, as certainly did his young master. But the 
man envied the dog the many caressess which he 
won, and the constant companionship to which he 
was admitted. 


that Jessa loved Nero more than Harry, who did 
not know how holy a thing love is in the bosom of 


a young and innocent girl. Jessa was a joyous 


creature, and the only cloud on the atmosphere of 


her spirit was the memory of her parents, and on 
that was ever glowing the radiant rainbow of faith 
in their eternal beatitude. Mr. and Mrs. Hill loved 
her almost to idolatry, and every person about the 
house felt it a privilege to serve her. 


literally burdened with presents of every thing} 


rare and beautiful; but she delighted in nothing so 
much as in flowers. 

A party of men had been to her father’s deserted 
cottage and brought away whatever was worth 
preserving, and she had treasured every little me- 
mento of parental affection ; but some choice plants, 
which her mother used to love and nurse, because 
her father prized them, were to her most precious. 


She tended them with a religious devotion, as if 


she believed that her mother’s spirit lived in their 
bloom; and if they drooped, or faded prematurely, 
she would weep bitterly from a fancy, that she had 
offended that gentle spirit which thus testified its 
sorrow. She kept them in her own chamber, and 
always knelt and mingled her prayers with their 
fragrance. 

Mrs. Hill observed that whenever Harry gave 
her a choice flower, she would place in it a water- 
vase on the same stand with her hallowed trea- 
sures; and this one indication of affection for the 
giver, was all-conclusive in that lady’s eyes. But 
poor Harry was by no means satisfied with such 
indications of love, and misconstrued her delicate 
maidenly reserve, into indifference. Often did he 
sigh—* Oh, that I were that dog!” as he beheld 
Jessa seated on the grass, with her book in one 
hand, and the other buried in Nero’s worsted locks; 
or with her white arm round his neck as she reclined 
on his broad shoulders. He did not know that she 
loved Nero for Harry’s sake. 


° . . | 
Indeed, one might have fancied | 


She was! 





| 
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With the sere Autumn, he was obliged to leave 
* You will not 
* Not 
if you write very often,” she replied, with a bright 
smile. He turned away displeased, and she went 
into the desolate garden to weep. 

Mrs. Hill was a woman of excellent sense; who 
possessed a good solid education ; and found great 
delight in instructing Jessa, who seemed to possess 
intuitive knowledge, which grasped at once the 
contents of every page that was spread before 
her, and rejoiced in every new acquisition of 
science During 
-ars of Harry’s absence, she became an 
all-accomplished woman. Her mind was stored 
with useful as well as ornamental literature ; and 
her fingers were alike expert on the keys of a 
musical instrument, and in the use of the scissors 
and needle. 


as in an imperishable treasure. 
the three y 


She could give a botanical descrip- 
tion of the flowers which she cultivated in her gar- 
den, and could imitate them beautifully with the 
pencil, or in embroidery, with worsteds of her own 
spinning, and dyeing. She could cut and make a 
garment—cook a hunter’s dinner, or a Christmas 
feast. 

A gentleman of great worth and wealth, in Mr. 
Hill’s vicinity, a visitor at his house, becoming ac- 
quainted with Jessa, and seeing in her the perfec- 
tion of what a woman should be, fixed his hopes 
upon her. She perceived the partiality, which he 
was at no pains to conceal; but while her truthful 
heart shrunk from encouraging his affections, she 
was obliged to receive his attentions with civility ; 
she frequently rode out in his company, although 
she gave no encouragement sufficient to embolden 
a declaration on his part. 

Just at this time, Harry returned home, and was 
met with joyful accounts of Miss Jessa’s excellence, 
and fine prospects of becoming the bride of Mr. 
Granger. He felt disposed to curse the officious 
tongues that told him such hateful tidings. He 
had written home frequently, and been at home 
several times during the term of his studies, and 
Jessa had always written and spoken to him as her 
kind and dear brother; could she do more without 
his permission? and he had never solicited her 
love. She felt that he was most precious to her 
heart, and could not divine his increasing reserve 
and coldness. He grew silent and morose, seldom 
spent an evening at home, and never brought her, 
her favorite blossoms. She smiled in company, and 
wept upon her pillow, until her eye grew heavy, 
and her cheek pale. 

It was the first wish of both Mr. and Mrs. Hill, 
that Harry and Jessa should be united, and succeed 
them in their beautiful possessions. 


This wish 
however they kept within their own bosom ; and 
while they read their young hearts, resolved to let 
love take its own course. 

It was a soft evening, just at the bridal season of 
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ido. May the blessing of God confirm that which 
your parents now pour upon you, and keep you 
ever from all sin and sorrow—making peace and 
and love reign over all animate and inanimate honor your abiding portion.” Harry Hill was af- 
things, weaving the garland, attuning the hymn, \terwards distinguished in the councils of his coun- 
and filling the balmy atmosphere with bliss—when try; and his gentle and beautiful lady, was a bright 
Jessa stole from her chamber into the dewy gar-|gem in the wreath of her country’s distinguished 
den. The full moon was walking in brightness up | daughters; yet the joys of home, where they were 
her starry path in the blue ether, shedding a mel- | idolized by their parents, and their children—where 
lower beauty upon all that was already exquisitely | the rich honored, and the poor blessed them, and 
beautiful. She did not acknowledge herself mise-|the stranger rested in the shade of their hospi- 
rable, yet all the bloom and fragrance around her |tality—were ever nearest and dearest to their 
fell coldly on her spirit; and she wept she knew not | hearts. 
wherefore, only she was sad. 

In that same garden under a thick tree sat 
Harry, musing on the blight of his cherished hopes. 
He thought of the day in which he found the life- 


the year—when the full blown Spring yields, blush- 
ing, to Summer’s ardent cooing, and mingles rich 
berries with her fragrant rose wreaths ; while hope 





~e 
less child on the Lake shore; and how he wept OSCEOLA : 
over her inanimate beauties; aud how his heart A DEATH SONG. 
leapt when he beheld her, on his return, with her 
bright curls dishevelled over Nero’s neck; and a sneha _ akin me ae 
, watch the free sapped waves ; 
how he had prized the dog for her sake; and how Se ae ee 


To perish like a prisoned deer, 
Far away from my father’s graves. 
And the frame that was wont to brave 


he had regarded her as his own precious pearl of 
the waters; and how his parents loved her. And 


then that, pure, pious, and beautiful as she was, The perils of field and of fight, 

she was indifferent to him, and about to become Must creep now = atimid slave 

otis: “Ok Galt te ccd ta & tele oC Around the castle’s spray-lashed height. 

s. ! ; : 

agony, ‘‘cau I live and see her given to the arms Yon city sends its dwellers here, 

of another? Jessa,my own worshipped Jessa, the To see and taunt the Southern chief— 
on : . ; To look if the Indian’s forehead bear 

wife of my rival! No—never! I will leave my 


A trace of care or line of grief— 
They know him not; his life is brief; 
But had he a life long as Marritou, 


home to-morrow, never to return. I have nerved 
my heart; i will leave her to be happy.” ‘“ Will 


you consult her first, as to whether such a step will The torments of the bad could leave 
in any manner conduce to her happiness ?” whis- No cloud upon his warrior brow. 
pered a sweet familiar voice, almost in his ear. I stray along the fortress wall, 

He turned. Jessa stood like the spirit of bliss be- And look towards the sunny South ; 
side him, her bright eyes beaming roguishly into Methinks I hear my nation call 

his. The faree was over. He blushed under a por SOE We SNe Be See Fe 


I come! 1 come! Annatta wreathe 
Fresh bay-leaves round the spoils I took, 
When their bravest foemen hreathed 


deep sense of the ludicrousness of his position; and 
then, with a glad laugh clasped her to his bosom. 


“And will you be my wife, Jessa?” he asked, Their last by Ouithlacoochee’s brook. 
tremulously. ‘Why do you ask me, if you are ’Tis but a dream! these clanging chains, 
going away to-morrow, never to return?” ‘“ Oh, My fancy deemed the armed tread 
Jessa, that was all folly. I thought you were going Of foemen on my country’s plains. 

to marry Mr. Granger.” ‘“ But what made you And what am 1? Oh worse than dead. 


: Ss : souls y fathers, y 2 
think so?” ‘Indeed I cannot tell. I suppose it Seen My Sey aay Be 


was a delusion of jealousy, growing out of excess 
of love. But say, will you be mine?” ‘“ Why, I 
confess, brother Harry, that my little heart enthroned 
you as its sovereign from the time I knew you as 
my deliverer from death. And so, if your parents 


The sires of those betrayed with me, 
Come, from the spirit land, and head 
Your children’s charge for victory. 


And when I reach that misty land, 
Of which our old traditions speak ; 
With kindred spirits I shall stand, 





will consent to see their son united to such a little | Whose heart and voice will kindly greet 
nobody as Jessa of the Lake, why she is your The lost one, hastening on to meet 
own.” . : — a “es and — friend. 
‘é ’ . oe 5 + My sire: my sire! when at thy teet— 
All’s well that ends well,” cried Mr. Hill gaily, In filial piety I bend, 


as he advanced with his good Jady into the moon- 


| Wilt thou the lost one fondly greet? 
light. ‘“ Now I suppose the hopes and fears | Rae 
which have been goading you so cruelly, are all Oey eee ere ee 
: spite Thali 4 somgling ys And, looking to another world, 
merged in an ocean of blessedness. You have Deem, that for them alone, remain 
done well, and just as I would have advised you to The joys of life. Say, can they furl 
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The Future’s veil”—the clouds that roll | 
Behind it, can they dissipate ? 

May clouds of shame be on me hurled, 
If, of their joys, I e’er partake. 


' 
' 


Come death ! come death! The torture-fire 
1 could brave without a sigh,— 
I would deride my foemen’s ire, 
And with a firm unquailing eye, 
Watch them pile their fagots high, 
Were | amidst my tall dark pine ; 
But ’tis as bitter here to die, 
As feel these bonds my sinews twine. 


’Tis true they have the lynx in chains, 
But yet his cubs are in the wood ; 
And for the svil their nation claims, 
Its sons will shed their hearts’ best blood. 
I, who with them, oft have stood, 
Will ne’er see laurels twined for me, 
Nor hear beside this Northern flood 
Their war-whoop ’cross the Southern Sea. 


’T is not for fame alone, I hope 
My wrongs and injuries to avenge— 
The distant west her gates may ope, 
But through that land my braves shall range,— 
The striped flag its march shall change, 
And many a star be torn away,— 
The Indians whoop shall sound less strange 
In white men’s halls, than festive lay. 


The red man builds no monument 
To tell the memory of his deeds ; 
In the earth’s cold cerement, 
O’ershadowed by the whispering reeds, 
Alone he rests. Perchance there leads 
A pathway to his wigwam door, 
Which one lone form at sunset treads, 
Feeding her grief from memory’s store. 


And she whose fate was linked with mine, 
Will think of me, though all forget ; 
Laments for me, her heart will twine ; 
She’ll dream, when e’er the bright sun sets, 
Of joys whose shadows linger yet, 
Like his bright radiance in the West ; 
And while she thus my fate regrets— 
My deeds by foes shall be confess’d. 





“SHE MARRIED NOT HER CHOICE.” 
A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 


The history of the heart affords too many in- 
stances of the shortsightedness of man. Fortune 
holds out to us, sweet in one hand and bitter in the 
other; and with a fatuity in no wise corrected by 
the lessons of experience, we seize the latter. 
Refusing to profit by the experience of others, we 
purchase wisdom at our own cost, and obtain it too 
often, not till the fruit of our folly is eaten to the 
core. Were our several courses marked out and 
unalterably fixed by the hand of destiny, we might 
reap some consolation, even though our lots should 
fall among the very outcasts of society, from a 
conviction, that our misfortunes were not of our 


«" She Married not her Choice.” 
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given to the most unworthy, at least, ‘a choice of 
evils,’ and we prefer the worst,—then it is that 
even this spark of comfort is denied us, and we 


: ; “ 
are left to the bitterness of our own reflections. 


Alice Taylor was in some respects a peculiar 


| girl. She was neither the queen of beauty, nor 


the essence of perfection,—and yet there was that 
about her which rendered her far from uninterest- 
ing. ‘There was an inexpressible sweetness in her 
countenance, that told directly to the heart. Her 
eye was the finest J ever saw; of a dark hazel 
color, soft, small and delicate, it seemed to revel 
in the very joys of its own existence. Her smile 
was inimitable. It almost whispered the pure, un- 
suspecting confidence of love. It spoke the genuine 
feelings of a virtuous heart. 

Alice was emphatically one of that class of 
girls who improve upon an acquaintance. Those 
only who were admitted to the secrecy of the pri- 
vate circle, could fully appreciate her merits. It 
was my fortune to become one of these. The 
friendship which I at first entertained towards her 
as a young lady of agreeable manners, soon ex- 
panded into attachment; and this in turn brightened 
into love, and I began to ponder the propriety of 
making some special advances. ‘here were but 
two serious objections. She was of a delicate 
constitution, and as I feared, too young. Phy- 
siology had taught me to believe, that either the 
one or the other ought to be a bar to marriage. 
And this opinion, I have never, up to the present 
hour, seen cause to abandon, though since that 
time, year after year has winged its rapid flight 
into the dreamy regions of the past. 

While thus at a stand,—uncertain whether or 
not to advance, I learned that a young Mr. Terrell 
was addressing her. Observation proved the re- 
port to be true. My course was decided. I handed 
her a letter. I was entered as a rival. 

Until a few months previous, I had never seen 
her face. My father’s home was far distant. I 
was “a stranger in a strange land.” ‘Terrell, on 
the contrary, lived in the same neighborhood, and 
had known her almost from infancy. Though he 
was not handsome, and notwithstanding his educa- 
tion was limited, his reputation was nevertheless 
fair, and he was a family connection of hers. He 
was also, to a small extent, my superior in point of 
fortune. ‘To oppose these odds, I offered a per- 
sonal appearance which vanity whispered would 
be highly flattered by a comparison with his—an 
unblemished character—and my college diploma. 

Determined not be elated with success, in order 
the more easily to bear up against a failure, I 
awaited an answer to my communication with 
almost a stoic’s indifference. It came not. I 
sought a personal interview, and was referred to a 
future period for a definite reply. At the time ap- 





own making. But when a kind Providence has 
placed both the good and the bad before us, and 


pointed, she declined carrying the matter further 
for want of suflicientage. Strange, thought I, she 
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had not made the discovery sooner! But why need; believe that the consequences of such a union, 
I wonder, when she had heard from my own lips, | would be loathing, dissatisfaction and disgust, and 
my unyielding opposition to early marriages ! Judge | that Alice must drag out an unhappy existence in 
of my surprise at learning that very evening, that \the embrace of one she could not love,—O! these 


she had not reached fifleen. This reconciled me 
to the end,—but I would have preferred other 
means. 

Her refusal was conveyed in such exceedingly 
delicate terms, that I should have felt degraded in 
my own estimation, had I been conscious of enter- 


taining for a moment a shade of resentment. No!| 


though I forgot to love, I could never cease to 
respect. 

My notions of the independence which a gentle- 
man should possess on such occasions, were per- 
haps somewhat singular. ‘They may have degene- 
rated into obstinacy. I had resolved that no lady 
should ever have the opportunity of discarding me 
twice. And yet I felt half inclined to make her 
case an exception. On ascertaining her age, how- 
ever, this idea was abandoned finally and forever. 
Never again were my lips to whisper love to her. 
Henceforth I was to exercise toward Miss Taylor 
only esteem, but that of the highest order. Thus 
commenced, and thus ended, my second love-scrape. 
My first has never been given to the public. 

A few months rolled around, and I was sitting 
one evening in my chamber, closely engaged in 
study. A friend entered, with,—* News for you.” 

“Ah! for me ?” said I. 

“Yes: Alice is to be married, and she marries 
not her choice.” 

“ You are in jest.” 

“Not I. My authority is undoubted. 
own language. 
her friends.” 

“* Are you in earnest ?” 

“Tam.” 

“Whom does she marry '” 

* Terrell.” 

“‘ Her choice ?” 

“W.G. ? ,’ naming myself. 

OQ! there are moments when the heart sickens 
at success. There are times when victory itself 
is a curse. My spirit sunk within me. My blood 
seemed to stagnate. ‘The very fountains of life 
appeared for atime to have dried up. To have 
courted her,—to have been defeated,—to have re- 
conciled myself to that defeat, under the convic- 
tion that it was preferable to success,—to be told 
that her heart was mine, her hand another’s,—that 
she was to marry a man for whom she could en- 


It is her 
She yields to the persuasions of 

















tertain, perhaps, only a cold respect,—to think that | 
but for me, she would, at Jeast, have married him | 
with a better show of propriety, and might have | 
never known what it was to love another,—that 
she could return only lifeless formality, where pure, | 
ardent affection would be expected,—that she was 
about to bestow only her hand upon him, who 
would be entitled to both Aeart and hand,—to 


were reflections which pierced to the very bottom 
of my soul. Would that 1 had never handed her 
that letter’‘—O! that she had gone to the altar 
uninformed of another’s love. Blessed ignorance! 
hated and detested as thou art by the wise, ’tis to 
thee, the countless children of Adam are indebted 
for no small share of sublunary bliss. 

In due time, the wedding day was set. It 
came. I stood by Terrel’s side before the man of 
God. I heard him take the solemn pledge, I 
heard her vow “to dove, honor and obey.” I 
heard them pronounced “man and wife.” They 
became seated. Both smiled, and. one was happy. 
I was the first to offer congratulations, but alas! 
they proceeded only from the lips. The evening 
was spent in amusements, till at a late hour, the 
company separated. I returned to my lodgings 
filled with the most melancholy reflections. 

Spring came, and with it, a change in my pur- 
suits. New engagements called me to a distant 
part of the country. [I became absorbed in the 
cares and anxieties of life. The duties of my 
profession were arduous, and the demands upon 
my attention incessant. Amid a crowd of busi- 
ness, the fair were almost forgotten, if that were 
possible. At length, however, an unexpected turn 
of events brought me some relaxation. I lost no 
time in improving it, and soon found myself a sup- 
pliant at the shrine of beauty. My efforts were 
crowned with success. We were married. Never, 
never shall | forget the thoughts which that even- 
ing rushed through my mind. ‘The joyful antici- 
pations, the happy dreams, the eager longings of 
childhood, youth and early manhood,—the whole 
twenty-five years of my life seemed to have crowded 
and centred themselves in that one hour. There, 
by my side, sat the object of all my earthly aspira- 
tions,—the fair being whom I had so often before 
vainly endeavored to picture in imagination. There 
she sat, a living reality. My happiness was com- 
plete. Visions of the future started up to view 
before me. We had pledged ourselves to tread 
the path of life together. Was that path to be 
strewed with flowers or with thorns? Was she, the 
child of affluence, to bless the day that united her 
fate with mine, or to plod the down-hill of life in 
the cold habiliments of want? Thoughts such as 
these clouded my brow with sadness. Amid the 
hilarity and mirth and joy which prevailed around 
me,—in the secrecy and depth of my own soul, I 
pledged myself to be her protector, her support, 
and her comfort. With all the sacredness of an 
oath, I vowed, that as she had been nursed in the 
lap of fortune, so with the smiles of heaven on my 
efforts, she should still enjoy, at least a competeney. 

After the “ honey-moon” had been spent in the 
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usual interchange of visits,—the giving and receiv- 
ing of dinners, parties, &c., I applied myself with 
renewed ardor to the duties of my calling. Unti- 
ring industry and perseverance, aided by my own 
and my wife’s capital, soon put me in possession 
of quite a handsome estate, and I resolved as soon 
as my affairs could be properly arranged, to retire 
into private life. 

For a few years after I engaged in my pro- 
fessional pursuits, I had been accustomed to think 
frequently with a sweet, soothing melancholy plea- 
sure, of Alice. Gradually, however, as the cares 
of a family and the duties of public life increas- 
ed in their demands upon my attention, I found 
less time to devote to musings on the past, till 
finally her memory had well nigh faded from my 
mind. Even thought itself in its backward flight 
through the long vista of years, now scarcely lin- 


gered a moment around her name. Accident 


served to recall it in all the freshness and vigor of | 


vouth. 
Professional engagements called me to a distant 


part of the state, and as my rout would necessarily | 


lie near the section in which Alice had formerly 
resided, I determined to turn aside from my direct 
course, to learn something of her history. 


I put 


up for the night at an inn in the neighborhood, | 


and in due time inquired for Mrs. Alice ‘Terrell. 
I was answered with a sigh, which evidently be- 
tokened no good. Her story as related by the 
landlord was this: “ Shortly after marriage, she 
and her husband settled on an excellent farm with 
every prospect of a long and happy life. For afew 
years, they seemed to enjoy themselves much in each 
other’s society. 
of youth wore off, most of those little attentions so 
common with a newly married couple, and which, 
though of small real value in themselves, yet add 
so much to the happiness of domestic life, were 
laid aside; particularly by Mrs. Terrell. She did 
not, as she had once done, now run to meet him at 
the door. Her inquiries about his success or dis- 
appointment in business, were neither so frequent 
nor so earnest as formerly. Her sympathy was 
not so freely extended, nor did she enter so fully 
into his feelings, as in times past. Still there was 
no decided mark of disrespect,—there was no com- 
plaining,—no chiding. Alice had too much good 
sense to manifest any thing of that kind. She 
only did not love. But she endeavored to respect 
him, and to some extent succeeded. Yet her pro- 
fessions, were not so warm as they had been. 
Terrell began to doubt the sincerity of his wife’s 
affection. Unwilling to trust to first impressions, 
lest perchance he should be led into error, he ex- 
amined the matter closely and minutely, until at 
last, when all hope had failed him, he reluctantly 
consented to believe that his wife had given him 
her hand and withheld her heart. He was forced 
to acknowledge to himself, his conviction that his 


| 
At length, however, as the ardor 
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own wife did not love him. That hour struck a 
death-blow to his peace. He was an extremely 
sensitive man,—ready to assert his rights the in- 
stant they were invaded or disputed, and had ido- 
lized his wife. To meet with lifeless respect, 
where he had looked for ardent affection, was a 
fate for which he was by no means prepared. 
And yet he felt that it was his fate. His very 
brain staggered beneath the blow. He fled to the 
bottle for relief. It failed of the aid he sought. 
The card-table followed. Fora time his troubles 
were drowned amid the excitement of the play. 


| But even this afforded only a temporary forgetful- 
ness of his misery, while his lucid intervals were 
filled up with the reproaches of a guilty conscience. 
His strides to ruin increased with most fearful 
rapidity, till in the short space of two years, an 


affray at a horse-race terminated his career. For- 


\tunately, the brevity of his course forbade his 
A suffi- 
ciency was left to afford his family the necessaries, 
but not the luxuries of life.” 

On the next day I called upon Mrs. Terrell and 
learned from her own lips the whole history of the 
|matter, which corresponded substantially with that 

given above by the landlord. 


squandering the whole of his estate. 


She had three interesting children, one son and 


|two daughters, the youngest of which (then about 
\four years of age,) 1 was permitted, after much 
| persuasion, to adopt. She is to be educated along 
| with my own daughters. Whatever care may be 
|bestowed upon them, shall be freely shared with 
iher. In fact, I intend, to spare no pains to render 
her in every respect an amiable and accomplished 
lady. 

In the course of a couple of days, I left the de- 
jected, melancholy widow, to attend to the business 
which had called me from home. 

** Alice Taylor married not her choice.” 

May 17th, 1841. W. G. P. 





TO MISS ELIZABETH G. 


Swelling waves upon the deep 
Murmur soft, when thou dost sleep ; 
Little bird and busy bee 

Hum their softest notes for thee ; 
Cooling gales, with voices low, 
Through the tree-tops, gently blow, 
When in slumber thou dost lie: 

All things love thee ; so do I. 


When thou wak’st, the sea will pour 
Treasures for thee to the shore ; 
And the earth, in plant and tree, 
Bring fruit and flowers forth for thee ; 
While the glorious stars above 
Shine on thee like trusting love— 
From the ocean, earth and sky, 
All things love thee; so do I. 
Cottage, Hanover, 1841. ANDREW JACKSON. 
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THE CONVICT’S LAST NIGHT 
A TALE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


BY C. M. FANNER. 


*« Long insensible to the sweet charm 

And weighty moral told by nature’s tongue, 

And shut within the dark and gloomy prison of a guilty 
breast, 

He spent his evening hour in deep design.” 


There is something peculiarly gloomy about a 
prison, even by day, and much more so by night. 
A shudder of horror involuntarily creeps over one, 
when one looks out from one’s window, and sees 
the sombre walls of the old jail rising up to view, 
and standing with an admonishing effrontery before 
all who look upon it. But what agony fills the 


soul, and what awful feelings expand the breast of 


the sensitive individual who visits the desponding 
inmates of a convict’s cell, and beholds the ema- 
ciated and unearthly features of those with whom 
he has been associated in days gone by, and hears 
the restless clank of the chain which binds them, 
hand and foot, to the floor! How thrilling, to hear 
their dreadful imprecations, uttered amid groans 
and self reproaches, while the rustling breeze 
which springs up for a moment, and then dies away, 
seems to sigh with sad response, to the law’s help- 
less victim, “‘no hope !” 

The sun was casting a rich, but pale lustre on the 
landscape around ; the day was drawing to a close ; 
a lovely but melancholy hue was imparted to the 
fading leaves which hung as still a8 death on the 
tall aspen, whose spreading branches enveloped 


the building, in which the unfortunate subject of 


this tale had, a little while before, been condemned 
to die the death of a murderer. It was an autum- 
nal evening: and a large group of idlers, whose 
insatiable curiosity had a tendency to lead them 
almost any where, was gathered around the pri- 
son door, which was about to shut out the light 
of day from the eyes of the wretched convict. 
Amongst all that were there, none—no, not one 
cared or sympathized with James Walton; none 
invoked a blessing on the man who was so soon to 
meet his Creator and his God. All were still—no 
one broke the solemnity of the scene by giving vent 
to the vindictive emotions that spontaneously arose 
in his breast, as the massive door swung upon its 





grating hinges, and with a slam, closed on the con- 
vict, and hid him from the public gaze. He stag- 
gered through the gloomy passage, and sunk hea- 
vily upon a heap of damp straw which served 
him as a bed and seat. His sunken eyes glared 
about the dark room with horror, as if in search 
of some object on which to rest, in order to 
drive away the painful reflection of death, which 
was only one day off; and finding nothing in the 
ill-furnished cell that could recall the slightest 
glimmer of pleasure or hope, they closed, as if in 
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death; and his head fell upon his bosom, asa long, 
half suppressed sigh broke from his lips. 

A man may imagine what are the feelings of 
another, when placed in this awful situation ; but no 
pen can possibly describe them, ner can any tongue 
express them. The last ray of hope had vanished 
with the departing light of day. His sublunary 
race was run; his lewd, licentious career in life 
was over; and he was at last brought to the pain- 
ful recollection, that the morrow’s setting sun 
would witness the tragical scene of his own exe- 
cution! that he must soon—very soon—meet his 
God! Oh, what a horrible contemplation! How 
could he meet that Great Being, whose most holy 
commandment he had so atrociously violated ! 
How was he to stand before him, the Omnipotent 
Jehovah, and answer to the awful charge which 
he was about to expiate by the forfeiture of his 
life? The late tribunal before which he had passed, 
seemed, to his troubled soul, as nothing, com- 
pared to that grand tribunal then spread out before 


his vision. 


The distinct but melancholy sound of the vil- 
lage clock broke upon the pervading deathlike still- 
ness, announcing the hour of midnight. It seemed 
to the convict, as if the hours, which had passed 
since the shades of night threw their quiet mantle 
over the lovely country, were but so many minutes. 
How rapidly had they flitted by, leaving behind 
them no traces of hope, and no subject to muse on, 
but the dreadful anticipation of approaching death! 

The wretched Walton raised himself upon his 
knees, and resolved to pour out his soul in prayer 
to his Maker—to bequeath his immortal spirit to 
the Most High. But as the first sentence of the 
invocation rose to his lips, a low and hollow voice 
arrested his attention. 
the grated window. Who could the daring in- 
truder be ? What hellish attempt could he design? 
Could it be that he was come to the rescue—that 


He turned his eyes toward 


liberty was once more to be his own! that he, des- 
pite the stern rigor of the law, would have it in 
his power to defeat its officers, and frustrate all 
their designs? Walton started to his feet, and 
noiselessly approached the iron bars. 

* Walton! Walton!” repeated the voice, “I have 
come to aid you with my ussistance, in order that 
you may be released from this hell as it were ; and 
I now entreat that you take especial care to avoid 
being detected. Here are the implements neces- 
sary to effect our object : all that 1 require of you 
is to listen with all the attention of a sentinel, 
whilstI proceed to cut away these iron bars ; which 
I shall soon accomplish, if nothing happen to frus- 
trate our design.” 

This speech, so unexpected, had its due influ- 
ence; and raised a faint glimmer of hope in the 
breast of the convict. 
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“Make haste then, 1 implore you,” returned 
the convict, trembling between hope and anx- 
iety. 

‘Rely on me,” said the stranger, in a firm and 
resolute manner, as he seized the file and com- 


menced his hazardous task. ‘ Ere the approach of 


day, I promise you shall be free.” 

“Thank God!” ejaculated Walton, as his knees 
knocked together with fear. ‘ But pray to whom 
am | indebted for this unlooked-fur kindness— 
speak ?” 

There was no answer to this inquiry : the stran- 
ger continued his labor without relaxation. Al- 
ready had he removed the principal obstruction 
to the escape. Nearly half of the strong bars 
There 
only remained a few more minutes in which to suc- 
ceed in his attempt, or to be detected, and his 
designs frustrated. In those few minutes he seem- 
ed to work with indefatigable zeal and tenacity. 
The grating of the rough file sounded clearly and 
distinctly on the still night ; and kept up the most 
agonizing fear on the part of Walton, lest their 
daring plot should be discovered. 
bar was removed! Nothing remained but the rude | 


had given way to the stranger’s grasp. 


Hark! the last | 


|together with the report of the gun, had summoned 
‘all the athletic inhabitants of the village to the 
| prison. 


The disappointed convict was borne to 
the dark cell adjoining the one so lately occupied 
by him, and from which he had only escaped to 
undergo more rigorous confinement; where he was 
| deposited, unconscious of every thing, on the cold 
\damp floor. No one waited to see reason return, 
|but every soul, except the unfortunate convict, was 
‘thrust from the room, and the iron door closed hea- 
vily on the wretched and miserable James Walton. 


Day at length broke from the distant portals of 
|the east, and the sun rose in all the effulgent glory 
|of an autumnal morning, and had commenced his 
| progress up the cloudless horizon, when the jailer, 
|with a bunch of heavy iron keys, followed by a 
\lugubrious crowd of individuals, consisting princi- 
pally of the convict’s relations; these, followed by 
\the sheriff and other civil officers, and a lonely 
|solitary cart, with a coil of rope and a long black 
'something—which reminds a man of the instability 
of human nature, bringing up the rear, might be 
seen proceeding with slow and melancholy tread, 


| 
stumps of metal where they had once been, which | 


across the court green, directing their course to 
glistened in the streaming moonlight. 


the frowning prison. All was still within its walls! 

“Give me your hand,” scarcely breathed the; The jailer applied the key to the huge lock, and 
stranger, as the frantic convict sprung through the |the heavy door swung open. A shock of horror 
open casement, and with a half-stifled groan, anda} fell on his followers, as he started back with 


convulsed ‘laugh, fell heavily and senseless upon|every lineament of his pale countenance, dis- 
the hard ground. lterted with amazement and awe. “Great God!” 

“Walton! Walton! for the love of God, rise! | he ejaculated, as he jumped from the prison door. 
rise and flee before the inexorable jailer is ap- |The sheriff rushed to the door, parting the panic- 
prised of our doings. Walton! Walton!” he called, | stricken group with his brawny limbs. But who 
in an audible whisper, as his livid countenance glow- lean describe the agony and disappointment which 
ed with vindictive wrath; the next moment it was/filled his soul at that moment? The first ray of 
as pale as death; his lips quivered, and he, with a \the morning sun shone through the open door, and 
supernatural effort, raised the inanimate form of | fell upon the terrible features of the Felo de se! 


the liberated convict from the ground, and gazed 
for a moment on his emaciated features. The 
foam stood between his parted lips; his distorted 
face and glaring eyes seemed as if they were pos- 
sessed by some demon, rather than a human being. 
The convict moved, and gave token of approach- 
ing consciousness! He clasped the stranger firmly 
about the knees, and begged to be informed of the 
name of his celiverer. 

** Halloo !” shouted a strong voice a few paces 
off, and the sharp crack of a gun followed. The 
ball whizzed past the motionless Walton, and buried 
itself in the wall of the old prison. He looked 
around to see if his deliverer had not fallen, but 
he was gone! The sound of running feet was heard 
in the opposite direction, and then died away in 
the distance. The first impulse of Walton was, 


tu follow in the same direction ; but as he turned 
the corner of the prison, he was met face to face 
by the jailer, who, with one blow, felled him to the 
During this brief interval, the noise, 


ground. 


A slender cord was buried in the flesh of the sui- 
cide’s neck, and suspended by a hook in the ceiling. 
The knot was just under the chin, and the staring 
eyes of the dead man turned upwards. Both hands 
were firmly clenched, as if done in the last uncon- 
‘scious struggle of death! The whole presented at 
one view, a scene the most tragical and thrilling ! 
|A shout from some person in the rear, made the 
jailer and other officers start, and turn their eyes 
whence it came. 





A tall, brawny, demon-like man, 
| swept through the crowd, and at one leap alighted 
near the dangling body of the deceased Walton. 
A broad dirk gleamed in the sunshine over his 
head, and with an unintelligible oath, he cut the 
cord ; and, whilst every body was astounded by 
surprise, and stupified with horror, he bore the stiff 
corpse off in his arms, and, with a yell of revenge 
that seemed to shake the very bars of the prison, 
disappeared in the thick bushes which grew not 
many yards distant ! 
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PROFESSOR ANTHON AND HIS DICTIONARY, | 


There are at this time two Classical Dictiona-| 
ries in the market. The one by the learned and | 
accomplished scholar whose name heads this no-| 
tice, we have, already, in terms of no measured | 
approbation, commended to the attention of our | 
readers. The other is nothing more than our fa- | 
miliar old acquaintance of school-boy days—the | 
obscene Lempriere, revamped. All of his vulgarity, | 
many of his mistakes, and a goodly crop of new | 
errors, are engrafted upon this patched-up con- | 
cern; and an attempt has been made to bolster it | 
up, by decrying the other—palmam ferat qui me- 
ruit. The Longinus of this undertaking was evi- 
dently crammed for the task; and as usual with | 
such writers, he fails properly to digest the mass | 
of crudities with which he had overloaded his dis- | 
ordered mind. Of course his blundering transla-| 
tions, anachronisms and gross errors, do but recoil | 
upon him and his cause. | 

Dr. Anthon is one of the most profound classi- | 
cal scholars of this or any other country ;—the | 
merits of his work have been acknowledged on| 
both sides of the Atlantic ; and we here repeat all | 
the commendations which we have before passed | 
upon his Dictionary. 








FLOWERS AND THEIR ASSOCIATIONS. | 
By Mrs. A. M. F. Annan, late Miss Buchanan. 


How can we feel a lonely hour, 
When all around is bloom ? 

A thought, sent forth by every flower, 
Should bring us, from the tomb 
Some form that breathed amid the past— 

Should tell some vision o’er, 
Whose memory, with the gems, is cast, 
Of life and fancy’s lore. 





Each tuft of roses, white and red, 
A picture sad defines, 

Of those who ‘midst their fragrance bled, 
From England's princely lines ; 

Too well the hues of death and blood, 
The thorn, the lofty stem, 

The full, the half-blown flower, the bud, 
Portray their woes and them! 


With rue and pansies,—grief and thought,— 
Let fair Ophelia rise,— 

Sweet shade, with loveliest fancies fraught! 
Before our spirit’s eyes ; 

With such she wreaths the bough, nor beeds 
The depths below that gleam ; 

Now falis, and chanting ’midst her weeds, 
Goes floating down the stream! 


The laurel !—many a warrior bold, 
And many an athlete strong, 

Whose deeds were famed in days of old, 
Up from its shadows throng ;— 

Oh! may we strive the crown to gain 
Life’s radiant seraph weaves, 





And welcome toil, and smile at pain, 
As they, for those bright leaves! 


Professor Anthon’s Dictionary.—Flowers.—Intercepted Correspondence. 803 


They all have magic, if but we 
Lend fancy to their power, 
The rudest rock they hide, may be 
Changed to some Indian bower, 
Where voiceless, in the vina’s sound, 
Warm hearts through chaplets meet, 
And harshest thoughts can scarely wound, 
When told in words so sweet! 
Yes! though upon the tombless grave 
They spring among the sod! 
Of from our souls the gloom they wave, 
Which broods o’er worm and clod; 
And say, that, like the dust beneath, 
Our own, in Summer hours, 


Will rise from the dark earth, and breathe 


The soft, bright air in flowers 


Baltimore, Md. 


INTERCEPTED CORRESPONDENCE. 
NO. IV. 
Concluded from Dec. No. of last Volume. 
Harper's Ferry, Va. 
Dear GaLiton :— 

* * * At first, was disappointed. Under an 
impression formed by reading Mr. Jefferson's short, 
but graphic sketch, I had expected to be over- 
whelmed with the magnificence and grandeur of 
the scenery. But such disappointment was of no 
long continuance. Ascending an elevation, where 
the eye could, in some measure, comprehend the 
vastness of the place, the striking and sublime 
points appeared to come out, one by one, from the 
landscape, and stand up, as if challenging admiration. 

It is easy to imagine a process by which the 
rivers have, in all probability, worn their present 
channel. From the far North-West came the Po- 
tomac; from the South, the Shenandoah, ranging 


along the foot of the Blue Ridge as if impatient of 


its restraint, until meeting at this point, like strong- 
armed giants, they grappled with the mountain— 
burst it asunder, and marched on together to the 
ocean. 

But theorizing is not difficulthere. It may also 
be supposed with much plausibility, that the waters 
of these and other rivers combined, formed origi- 
nally a lake of no mean magnitude, of which the 
Ridge and Alleghanies were the Eastern and Wes- 
tern shores ;—that, as this lake was filled up by 
the constant tribute of numerous streams, it over- 
flowed at different places along the line of the 
Ridge in beautiful caseades, and ran down to the 
Atlantic. A main outlet of such alake may have been 
at this point, and, in the long lapse of ages, may have 
worn away the rock to its present condition. This 
idea is supported by traces of high water on the 
Western side of.the mountain, and by indications 


jalong the bed of the James and other rivers. A 


similar theory may be true in regard to the Mohawk 
and Hudson rivers, which have cut for themselves 
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channels through the rocky sides of the Catskills. 
But this is too discursive. 

On both sides of the stream, rocks lay in the 
utmost confusion, as if thrown there by the waters 


on their first escape through the mountain. Among 


them the road winds along, at times under the pre- 
cipice, which hovers over the unweary traveller, 
almost suspended in mid air. ‘Through the chasm, 
there opens a vista with an amphitheatre of distant 
hills, whose mellow shades call up images of quiet 
and repose strikingly in contrast with this hurly- 
burly of nature. Tor some distance on the Mary- 
land side, the cottages of workmen in the United 
States’ Armory are scattered along in the clefts of 
the rocks; while a few, apparently smitten with 
the mania for ‘ getting up ia the world,’ have even 
perched on the top. On the Virginia side the case 
is altogether different. ‘The rocks are nearly per- 
pendicular ; and on the summit, trees, firmly rooted, 
throw out their arms, as if to defy the hurricane : 
and above the whole, birds are seen constantly 
sailing, like specks, against the clear blue of the 
firmament. 

While looking on this scenery, the question must 
rise in the mind of every true American,—why is 
it not honored by the song of some native bard ? 
Why cannot the muse be tempted to make her dwel- 
ling among our groves and mountains, as well as 
those across the brine ? 

Washingion, D. C., May. 

Have spent a few days of wearisome curiosity 
in this ‘city of magnificent distances.’ For the 
first day, all is interest and excitement to the inex- 
perienced traveller. Every dignified figure that 
he meets, ranks in his untutored judgment as the 
Hon. member from , or 





;and yonder per- 
sonage, with an abstracted, thoughtful mien, mus¢ 
have breathed air near the throne! Again, when 


he stands on the elevated terrace surrounding the| 


capitol, and looks up to the marble pillars,—the 
exquisite specimens of sculpture, the tasteful archi- 


tecture, the towering dome, and the national flag | 


streaming over either House; and when he turns 
his eyes to the city stretching below him, calling 
up the image of him whose name it bears, he is 
strongly tempted to effervesce in a speech ; in which 
“stars and stripes,” the “ship of state,” and the 
** soaring wings of the Americaneagle” would figure 
largely; but strange faces are around him, and he 
chokes his eloquence. 

Evening comes on apace. He has listened, per- 
haps, with breathless interest to the clarion voice 
of Clay,—the deep, distinct enunciation of Web- 
ster,—the hurried, burning words of Calhoun, un- 
til, worn out by excitement and fatigue, he hastens 
to his lodgings to find repose. Before he retires 
for the night, however, he sits down at his opened 
window to cool his brow. He may have expe- 
rienced during the day, a sensation somewhat akin 
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to loneliness, having, in all the multitude, met no 
familiar countenance ; but the stars now look down 
upon him with the face of a friend. He traces out 
the constellations, which, in his boyhood, he con- 
sidered but so many silver brilliants to light up the 
midnights of his native town; now, they serve as 
a clue to a thousand pleasing recollections, and it 
adds much to his enjoyment to fancy that, from the 
window of his own distant home, eyes are watch- 
ing the same stars, and engaged in similar contem- 
plations. In this mood, having entirely forgotten 
the “stars and stripes,” and his patriotism, he 
seeks his pillow. ‘Thus, with some little variety, 
pass away his days in Washington. 
Mount Vernon, Oct. 

But one of the chief attractions near 
the District of Columbia, is the tomb of Washing- 
ton, at Mount Vernon. At an early hour in the 
morning, we obtained a carriage, and under the 
guidance of a jolly ebon-faced driver, left Alexan- 
dria. ‘The road thither was any thing but good. 
The only attractive feature of the way, was a fine 
prospect, affording at one view the cities of Alex- 
andria, Washington, and Georgetown, lying at in- 


* * * 





|tervals of several miles, along the shore of the 
| Potomac. An hour or more of slow and toilsome 
riding, brought in sight the Washington family- 
seat. We entered the grounds through a gateway, 
which appeared to have been once honored by por- 
ters ; but the lodges at each side were at this time, 
sadly out of repair, and untenanted. A short ride 
through a wild, untrimmed, and almost pathless 
wood, brought in full view the old mansion-house. 
As we ascended the gentle eminence on which the 
dwelling stands, surrounded by the humble but neat 
cottages of the family servants, we were struck 
with the republican simplicity of the edifice, and 
the quiet loveliness of the whole spot. The build- 
ing is two stories high, and the roof is surmounted 
by an unpretending cupola, over which a rusty 
weathercock points obstinately to the North-East. 
The piazza, and light balustrade surrounding the 
roof, give an air of taste to the house, though there 
is nothing imposing or magnificent about it. The 
whole seems to have been designed to promote 
substantial comfort, rather than to gratify any archi- 
tectural taste, or family pride in its occupant. In 
front, stretched a beautiful lawn, shaded by trees, 
some of which, as the gardener informed us, were 
planted by ‘the Gin’ral’s own hands, his-self.” 
Passing thence down a narrow path, we came to 
an open space, on the bank of the river, which 
contained the tomb of the Hero. 

As you are probably well aware, the remains of 
Washington have been recently transferred to a new 
vault. The old one, being originally but poorly 
constructed, had gone fast to decay, and common 
prudence directed that a new one should be pre- 





pared. This, however, is extremely simple in its 
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A small enclosure of brick, guarded 
at the entrance by an iron gate, is all that distin- 
guishes the spot from common earth. Within the 
enclosure, at the right, is a beautiful sarcophagus, 
presented to the family by a marble-cutter of Phi- 
ladelphia. ‘The only inscription upon it is, “* Wash- 
ington.” At the left is a corresponding monument 
to Mrs. Washington, inscribed, ** Martha, consort 
of Washington.” 

As we leaned against an old cedar tree near the 
tomb, the feelings which rushed upon us in a mo- 
ment, may perhaps be imagined,—they cannot be 
described. ‘The day was not a pleasant one, but 
occasionally the clouds broke away, and the sun 
shone full upon the trees and silent grave. How 
appropriate, in every respect, seemed the place ! 
The neighboring grove was bending with the 
breeze, and the moss-grown patriarch under which 
we stood, waved and bowed its branches, as if in 
mute homage to the great sleeper. ‘The spot was 
entirely shut out from intrusion; and the only 
sound that could be heard, was that of the wind in 
the trees, and the rippling of the Potomac on its 
pebbled shore. Who can tell but that here, in his 
lifetime, Washington often retired to spread out 
the woes of his afflicted country before the God of 
battles,—that here, where he had enjoyed inter- 
course with Heaven, he chose to lay his ashes ? 

But it would be a vain attempt to mention all 
the emotions called up by the spot. Like all 
other travellers, we gathered a few evergreens, 
and returned to the mansion. 


construction. 


For reasons which 
it is unnecessary to specify, we did not go through 
the apartments of the house, but, after a stroll 
through the garden, remained a short time on the 
front piazza to take a final view of the landscape. 
As we stood there, we thought almost involuntarily, 
that probably the great deliverer had often, from 
the same spot, cast his eyes along 
river, to the capitol, and thence, in imagination, 
like the hoary-headed Moses from Pisgah, looked 
abroad upon the wide domain which was to be the 
inheritance of long-coming generations. We at 
length turned away from Mount Vernon with reluc- 
tance, and as we saw for the last time, the humble 
edifice, the cluster of neat cottages, and the trees 
which shaded the tomb, the words of Shakspeare 
came to our lips :— 


the winding 


His life was noble, and the element, 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world,—*‘ this was a MAN !’ 


This seems, Galiton, an appropriate place to 


him, who could ‘look up without envy, and down 
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““_. And as our lingering footsteps slow retire— 

Some spirit of the air has waked the string! 

*Tis now a seraph bold, with touch of fire! 

*Tis now the brush of fairy’s frolic wing ; 

Receding now, the dying numbers ring 

Fuainter and fainter down the rugged dell, 

And now the mountain breezes scarcely bring 

A wandering witch-note of the distant spell— 

And now, ’tis silent all! Enchantress, fare thee well.” 
Yours finally, 


September, 1841. D. 





SCENES IN THE WEST. 

fn the Autumn of 183-, an express arrived at 
one of our military stations on the western frontier, 
bringing intelligence that a marauding party of 
Otoes, one of those wild and untameable tribes of 
the prairies, had made an inroad upon the settle- 
ments, and that blood had been shed in repelling 
their lawless intrusion. Such alarms and requisi- 
tions for our interference had been frequent, and 
we considered it but as a piece of ordinary duty, 
when two squadrons of horse left the cantonment 
the next morning, and took up their line of march 
for the regions of the Upper Missouri. The object 
of the movement was to search for the refractory 
tribe; exact security for future good conduct, and, 
if necessary, inflict chastisement for past misde- 
meanors. <A small party of Ioways also joined 
us, going as they said for the same wholesome pur- 
pose, though I am inclined to believe, they had 
rather an eye to scalps, than to pacific promises. 

For ten days our course lay through that singu- 
larly beautiful country, which stretches along on the 
north of the great “ Mad River,” presenting to the 
eye of the lover of nature at every step, new and 
varying landscapes of blended prairie and forest, of 
hill and dale, which owe their forcible lights and 
shades, to a sky that is almost ever bright. As 
we proceeded north, the patches of forest dimin- 
ished, and as we ascended the gradual slope of one 
of those dividing ridges, which separate the great 
waters of the west, our half-breed guide in ad- 
vance, swept his arm around the horizon, and an- 
nounced, “ there runs the Big Platte.” 

The ground gradually inclined, and as far down as 
we could see over the almost treeless landscape, 
we traced the line of the river. I observed that the 
men continued their march in silence ; and as they 
approached the great stream of which they had heard 


'so much, their curiosity was tempered with awe ; 
close our present interviews. Over the grave of| 


for, setting aside the vaporing tales of vagabond 
hunters, they had before their minds the recollec- 


without dizziness,’ let us learn our mutual and part- | tion of a disaster, which a few months before had 
ing lesson. As these letters were mostly sketched | befallen a party of soldiers in attempting to cross 


in Virginia, you will attribute any gratification you|it, while its waters were high. 


may have derived from their perusal, to the genial 


The officer in 


charge of this party, deceived by the appearance 


spirit alone, that haunts her valleys and blue moun-| of the river, and his orders admitting of no delay, 


tains: to whom let us bid adieu. 


| 
‘selected three men, plunged into the stream him- 
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self and ordered them to follow. On seething the! our evening meal despatched, when an onda was 
opposite bank, he found himself alone. The un-| communicated, to “turn out and bury the dead.” 
der-currents and whirlpools had swept the men A grave had been prepared upon a small acclivity 
from their horses, and the quicksands had swallow- | a few hundred yards from the camp, and to this 
ed them up. It was near noon, when we halted on| point the procession moved. 

the bank of the river; a call was made for avolun-| I have seen the beauties of nature in the vast re- 
teer to attempt the ford. The men looked at the | gions of the boundless west, under all circumstances; 


rushing and turbulent waters, and thought of their 


dead comrades; some minutes had elapsed, when | 


I do not know that landscape, and season, and 
scene, were ever combined before, to produce such 


a fine young fellow upon a tall horse, rode forward, | sensations of solemn melancholy, as did everything 
threw down his weightier equipage, and declared | connected with this simple burial of humble men, upon 
his readiness to test it. The distance from bank | the solitary desert. ‘The dark pall of twilight was 
to bank, was more than a mile, and all eyes were | just beginning to throw into shade the hollows and 





upon him, as he made his tedious and difficult pas- 
sage. Sometimes he would plunge into a quick- 
sand and almost disappear; sometimes he would 
appear as if detached from his horse, and swim- 


ming; until at length he reached shoal water, when | 


he shouted back that it was safe, and commenced 
his return. 

Our baggage was placed upon India-rubber rafts, 
and the men crossed by fording; when the head of 
the column reached the opposite shore, the first 
object that met their eyes, were the bones of the | 
men, the thought of whose unhappv fate was then | 
uppermost perhaps in the minds of all. 

There, on the white sands, lay two skeletons, 
locked in each other’s arms; the fishes of the 
Platte had nibbled the flesh from their bones, and 
the rushing waters had bleached them white, but 
the wolf had not broken them in pieces, and the 
hand of the savage had not disarranged them. 
They lay with their sword-belts buckled around 
their skeleton waists, and their sabres and carbines 
were beside them. A circular path around the 
spot where they rested, showed that the red man 
had turned aside; he would not touch their arms, 
for the hand of the Great Spirit had placed them 
there! The confusion of the passage soon gave 
way to the usual order of a march, and having 
collected the remains and placed them with the 
baggage, we resumed our course. We had left the 
Platte a few miles in our rear, and it was near sun- 
set, when we halted to encamp on the banks of a 
little stream. There we fonnd a small party of 
Pawnee Loups—fierce looking fellows from the 
upper Platte, who, situated too far to make marau- 
ding upon the frontiers profitable, looked upon our 
advent with impudent indifference, and stretched 
their lodges in close vicinity to our camp. They 
were the hereditary enemies of the loways, and 
I saw many a wistful eye resting upon the fanciful 
scalp-locks of the band that was with us. The 
Ioway chief, with a significant grunt, and a ges- 
ticulation expressive of his feelings with regard to 
all Pawnees, solicited permission to lodge within 
our line of sentinels, which being granted, he 
marked out his bivouac, as near the sleeping place 
of the commanding officer as possible. Our horses 
had been groomed and picketed for the night, and 


ravines; the glow left by the setting sun, was soft 
and bright, and rich, only as the atmosphere of 
those far regions can make it; the chilly night wind 
swept stealthily along, with its moaning, felt by 
the spirit, not heard; and the heads of the tall 
grass bowed down, as the pageant passed by. We 
stood by the grave; the long drawn wailing of the 
solitary key-bugle ceased, and gave place to silence, 
broken only by the shriek of the night hawk, or the 
| petulant howl of some startled wolf. In close vicin- 
ity to our detachments, stood the band of loways, 
| drawn from their camp by fear of their enemies. A 
little in advance, their picturesque and martial out- 
lines relumed against the bright horison, stood the 
Pawnee Loups. The dead were lowered to their 
resting place, the dull sound of dust committed to 
dust, rose up, and while all stood uncovered, the 
chaplain, in a clear and impressive voice, read 
from the service, the Burial of the Dead. I watch- 
ed the effect of this seeming incantation upon the 
group of savages before me. Every feature, every 
lineament, from the snake-like glittering eye, to 
the overstrained muscle, betokened the most ab- 
stracted attention; and when the voice of the 
preacher ceased, they looked at each other quietly, 
and with an air of relaxation, forgot for a mo- 
ment that their enemies the Joways were near. 
They had seen our young braves stand humbly, 
while the medicine-man of the pale faces, had 
held a talk with the Great Spirit. The three vol- 
leys, the last tribute of the soldier to his dead com- 
rade, boomed on the heavy night air; the troops 
wheeled into column, and the scene was over. 
The next night there were sounds of merriment 
in ourcamp. So goes the world. . R. G. N. 








TO ONE IN HEAVEN. 


BY LEWIS J. CIST. 
Sweet Sister! ’tis the hush of night! 
The full moon shineth radiantly ; 
And that one Star is beaming bright, 
That ever best was loved by thee ; 
The world around—so calm, so still, 
Seems redolent of peace divine. 
Oh! on such night, how Memory will 
Go back to thee, sweet Sister mine! 
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For as that Star, serenely bright, 
And radiant as yon silvery moon, 
Sister! was thy young morning’s light— 
The light without the glare of noon: 
And calm as is this Summer scene, 
And gentle as this holy eve, 
Was all that lay of life between 
Thy cradle and thy early grave! 


] sit me down, and call to mind 
Thy quiet walk, thy gentle ways, 
Till heart is full, and eyes are blind— 
So much I find to love and praise: 
How oft before thy guileless art 
And light caress, my cares have flown ; 
Now thou art gone !—and this sad heart 
Must learn to bear it’s griefs alone / 


True, it is not of all bereft— 
Light lingers yet when day is gone, 
And I have many a loved one left, 
Although not now the favorite one: 
But, as the soul, by anguish press’d, 
Will, in it’s joy ev’n, sorrow see— 
So, Sister! though with these still blest, 
My spirit still will yearn for thee ! 





NOTICES 
Of New Works, and Iaterary Intelligence. 

In nothing has there been so decided an improvement in 
this country, within the last few years, as in the business 
of publishing, excepting only the literary taste of the peo- 
ple, which has kept pace with the enterprise of the book- 
sellers, and guarded them from losses on account of their 
reforms. Paper-making, engraving, type-founding, printing 
and binding, are now carried on in America with nearly as 
much perfection as in England; and were books sold here 
for as high prices as in that country, we should be able 
safely to defy competition in all these arts. Messrs. Har- 
pers, of New-York, in the number and cheapness of their 
publications, surpass any other house ; but their editions are 
generally of the kind which, to use the language of John- 
son, ‘one may carry in the hand” and “hold to the fire ;” 
they have given to the public but few specimens of beauti- 
ful typography. The Boston publishers took the lead in 
presenting good books in a good style. Their editions of 
the works of Washington, Franklin, Prescott, Bancroft, 
Bowditch, Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Burke, and others, 
printed within the last ten years, would add to the good re- 
putation of the most famous publishers of London and Pa- 
Next to Hillard, Gray & Co., and Little and Brown, 
of Boston, E. L. Carey, and A. Hart, of Philadelphia, are 
entitled to praise for the value of their publications and the 
excellence of their Editions. 


ris. 


No other house in this coun- 
try ever issued, in one year, so many works of the first 
class, as are embraced in their list for the last six months ; 
and few men have in any way done more for the cause of 
good letters, than they by placing within the reach of the 
most humble, the works of the best authors. We do not 


pretend to recollect a moiety of the publications since the 
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ithe Anglo Saxons,” in two royal octavo volumes; the 
“ Works of Lord Bolingbroke,” in four; Napier’s “ History 
lof the Peninsula War,” in four; and Thiers’ “ History of 
ithe French Revolution,” in four; all of the same descrip- 
tion ; the “ Complete Works of Lord Bacon,” in three vo- 
lumes of the largest octavo size; the Critical Works of 
Macauley, in three volumes ; and a great number of other 
works which we have not space to mention particularly. 
If, ten years ago, any publisher had expressed an intention 
to do in three summers what they have accomplished in 


one, he would have been deemed insane. But the most 


ratifying fact is, that the public taste has so improved, 


og 
6 


that all these enterprises have been profitable ; the people 
read good books ; if a gentleman has not a choice library, 
his house is not thought to be well furnished. 


Facts in MEsMERIsM, with reasons for a dispassionate in- 
quiry into it. By the Rev. Chauncy Hare Townsend, 
A. M., late of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. New-York : 
Harper & Brothers; 1841. 

Animal magnetism, like Eastern sorcery, is the evidence 
of an occult power, or mysterious influence, which we do 
not comprehend, and in which, therefore, we are loth to 
believe. Most people make up their minds before hand, 
not to believe hear-say evidence in either case. With 
them, ‘seeing is believing.’ And even with those who do 
see, the fear of the charge of being over-credulous—and the 
dread of the consequent ridicule, prevent the greater, much 
| the greater part, from bearing public testimony of what they 

have seen and heard. We know from the Bible, that sor- 

cery did prevail in the East, even to the performance of 
miracles : 

“And Aaron cast down his rod before Pharoah, and be- 
fore his servants, and it became a serpent. 

“Then Pharoah also called the wise men and the sorcerers: 
now the magicians of Egypt, they also did in like manner 
with their enchantments ; 

“For they cast down every man his rod, and they be- 
came serpents ; but Aaron’s rod swallowed up their rods.” 

* * “And he lifted up the rod and smote the waters 
that were in the river, in the the sight of Pharoah, and in the 
sight of his servants; and all the waters that were in the 
river were turned to blood.” * 

“And the magicians of Egypt did so with their enchant- 
ments.” — Gen., chap. vii., v. 10, et seq. 

“And Aaron stretched out his hand over the waters of 
Egypt; and the frogs came up, and covered the land of 
Egypt. 

“And the magicians did so with their enchantments, and 
brought up frogs upon the Jand of Egypt.” 

* * “For Aaron stretched out his hand with his rod, 
and smote the dust of the earth, and it became lice in man 
and beast;” * * 

“And the magicians did so with their enchantments to 
bring forth lice, but they could not.”—Jb. viii., v. 6, et seq. 

For further evidence of sorcery, see the Old Testament 
passim ; and the case of Elymas, besides frequent allusions 
to the art, in the New. 

That the magician of the East practises his art of sor- 
cery to this day, we have the evidence of a few; for, but 
few modern travellers have possessed the moral courage to 
publish what they have seen on this subject. For some in- 
teresting details on it however, see June No. of the London 
| Quarterly Review for 1837. 

We remember to have heard Parson Wolfe—the Jewish 
convert and missionary—relate before a large assembly an 
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commencement of the present year, but the following will| aot of sorcery, of which he was witness ; remarking, “ I'll 


justify our opinion: They have issued Turner’s “ Hitory of ‘ tell what I saw—without expressing any belief or disbelief 
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as to the art—and you may form your own opinions from | 
the facts stated.” 

The house of a friend in an Eastern city bad been robbed 
of some plate. A magician or conjurer was sent for to de- | 
tect the thief and discover the stolen goods. He asked | 
for a little boy ; they sent to him a lad about twelve years | 
old, son of the American Consul, who had but just arrived | 
from the United States, a few days before. Neither the 
lad nor the sorcerer understood the language of the other; 


nor did a word pass between them, through an interpreter. | 
After having ‘performed his enchantments,’ the sorcerer | 
said, ‘to-morrow morning, this boy will tell you where your | 
goods and the thief are.’ The boy was conducted to his | 
parents, and eare taken to exclude him from all intercourse, 
either with the sorcerer, or any who might be his accom- 
plices. Accordingly, at the appointed time, the boy, not 
only told the house in which the goods were hid, but also | 
accurately described the person, and told the name of the | 
thief, whom it was known he had never seen, and whose 
name he had never heard. 

Though all believed that Mr. Wolfe related the facts as 
they appeared to him, yet the impression left upon the au- 
dience, was evidently a belief that Mr. Wolfe had been im- 
posed upon by some jugglery or other. 

And so it is with mesmerism ; when witnessing, or lis- 
tening to, the wonders of animal magnetism, the mind, in 
most instances, is so beset with prejudices and incredulity, 
that it is unwilling to give the phenomena exhibited, a pro- 
per investigation, or even a serious consideration ; it rather 
seeks to dispose of the subject by the summary process of 
pronouncing it ‘all a humbug.’ 

Three or four years ago, Colonel Stone of the New-York | 
Commercial Advertiser, brought down upon himself, for 
writing a book in support of animal magnetism, the jibes, 
jests, and even ridicule, of the whole corps editorial. 

In 1784, the French Academy instituted a commission— 
of which Dr. Franklin was a member—to investigate the 
subject. This commission admitted the reality and won- 
derful character of the mesmeric phenomena, but denied 
the existence—or rather saw no evidence of the existence— 
of an animal magnetic fluid. 

But the Rev. Chauncy Hare Townsend, A. M., late of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and author of the work before us, 
has brought to bear upon the subject of mesmerism, a spirit 
of philosophic inquiry, a strength of mind, and force of 
talents, that, despite the most deeply-rooted prejudices and 
obstinate incredulity, must command our respect. He is 
not influenced by the promptings of any interest, except 
the love of truth. His book is sensibly written. He rea- 
sons well, and has treated the subject with great ability. 
He arrives at his conclusions by actual experiment, and 
supports them by reasoning and proof of the most imposing 
character. 

His object is, not to excite the wonder of the gaping 
reader by retailing marvellous stories and astonishing ef- 
fects of mesmerism, but to elicit data for practical purposes. 
And he has not been unsuccessful in his laudable pursuit. 
According to him, the mesmeriser acts upon the patient 
by means of some unknown influence or invisible fluid, 
that is called into play by the mesmeric gaze and passes ; 
and that the mind, and in fact, the senses of the patient, 
are operated upon in the mesmeric state, not by the same 
means nor in the same manner in which they receive and 
convey impressions in the abnormal state ; in other words, 
that we are endowed with a sort of sixth sense, which is 
called into operation by the mesmeric process—for the pa- 
tient can see, and not through the organs of sight—can feel, | 
hut not through the sense of touch. The experiments of | 
our author have induced the opinion in him, that every per-| 
son is capable of acting and being acted upon, with and by | 
mesmeric powers and influence; and that mesmerism is 
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possessed of medicinal tendeneies and sanative effects, 


| which should commend it to the most altentive considera- 


tion of the humane and philanthropic, and especially to those 
that are skilled in the medical profession. 

The reading public of all classes are indebted to the Rev. 
Mr. Townsend for an exceedingly interesting book. No 
one, who pretends to ‘ keep a run,’ either of the humbugs 
of the day, or of the improvements and discoveries of the 
age, ought to omit reading this volume. It may be had at 
the bookstore of Messrs. Smith, Drinker & Morris. We 
recommend it. 


Tue Young Propue’s Book. Verily this is the era of 
periodical literature, We hail it with patriotic delight—for 
its course is decidedly upwards and onwards. 

We have on our table the first No. of the Youne Pro- 
PLE’s Book, a magazine of usefal and entertaining know- 
ledge, edited by John Frost, Philadelphia. It is brim-full 
of useful information—bow could it be otherwise when 
such men as President Bache, Dr. Morton, and Surgeon 
Ruschenberger of the Navy, are numbered among its con- 
tributors? They are in themselves a host; and their names 
alone, besides others, afford to the public a sure guaranty of 
the useful character of the Young People’s Book. It is 
published monthly at $2 per annum. J. W. Randolph & 
Co., are the agents for Richmond. 

Tue History or CuRIstiaNity from the birth of Christ 
to the abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire. By 
the Rev. H. H. Milman, Prebendary of St. Peter’s, and 
Minister of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. With a pre- 
face and notes, by James Murdock, D. D. New-York: 
Harper and Brothers—1841. 

The history of the Jews, is that of a nation; the history 
of Christianity, is that of religion. Our author has given 
the one—with what ability and how faithfully, the reading 
public are already aware. He now undertakes to give the 
other; in what manner and with what prospects of success, 
the masterly fulfilment of the former undertaking affords a 
sufficient earnest and guaranty. 

The object of the present volume, stated briefly, is, to ex- 
hibit the reciprocal influence of civilization on christianity, 
and of christianity on civilization. The style of the book 
is always vigorous and animated—sometimes rich and splen- 
did. The author, however, riots in a lively imagination, 
which, too freely indulged, imparts an unwarrantable ob- 
scurity to a sentence here and there. Still, judging from 
his writings, as a whole, we pronounce him to be one of the 
most learned and accomplished English Historians of the 
day. 

We commend this volume especially to clergymen, and 
to that numerous class of our readers, who delight in sound 
theological learning. They will here find discussed in a 
most entertaining and agreeable manner—Pagan Religions 
and their influences on society; the Grecian philosophy 
and its effects; the Oriental philosophy with its offspring— 
the Gnostic and Manichaean sects, and the bearings ex- 
ercised by them upon the Jewish creed in some respects— 
upon the language of the New Testament, and the belief of 
the early christians. The origin of asceticism is likewise 
discussed, with its influence upon celibacy and penance— 
also the progress of christianity for the first four centuries ; 
the origin of the Christian Hierarchy ; the spread of Mon- 
kery ; and the effects of christianity upon the manners and 
customs of civilized man—besides other subjects equally 
interesting. 

The learned author also gives too, a very interesting account 
of the schisms and controversies in the church, as well as 
biographies, both entertaining and instructive, of St. Chrys- 
ostom, Basil, the two Gregories, Augustine, Jerome, and 
other eminent fathers. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE JAPANESE IN THE [9TH 
Century; from the accounts of recent Dutch residents 
in Japan, and from the German work of Dr. Ph. Fr. Von 
Siebold. Harper & Brothers: New-York; 1841. 

This volume makes the 132nd in the series of the Family 
Library. Of all civilized pe ople, we know least of the Ja- 
They are more exclusive than the Chinese. And 
though they are extensively engaged in manufactures of va- 


panese. 


rious kinds, and their metropolis is the largest city in the 
world, the Dutch is the only European nation allowed to 
trade with, or visit them. For two or three hundred years, 
the Dutch have been allowed to send two vessels annually 
to Nagasaki, a town of about 70,000 inhabitants. The Por- 
tuguese formerly traded there too; but they have long since 
been denied the privilege. The Dutch are very much re- 
stricted. Anisland has been built for their confinement in the 
harbor of Nagasaki, on which the Dutch president and his 
clerks—five or six in all—are watched, guarded, restricted 
and confined as in aprison. Their servants (Japanese) are 
sent from the islandevery evening at sunset; and all who hold 
any sortof intercourse with the foreigners, are required to 
take an oath, and seal it with their vlood, to impart no informa- 
tion whatever touching Japanese manners, policy, govern- 
ment,etc. The consequence is that even the Dutch have learn- 
ed but little concerning this remarkable and extraordinary 
people. Itis from their researches, however, that materials 
for the volume before us, were obtained. The Russians, Eng- 
lish and Americans, have all, at different times, tried to gain 
a footing there, but without success. Some yeurs ago, an 
American whaler put into one of the ports of Japan in dis- 
tress. The crew were put in close confinement, the vessel 
repaired, and when ready for sea, they were put on board 
again, and required to depart immediately, free of all ex- 


pense. 


In 1837, a few Japanese were taken from a wreck by an 


American vessel off the North-Western coast of America. 


The missionaries took charge of these unfortunate beings, 

chartered a vessel, and with Mr. Gutzlaff in company, in- 

stead of going to Nagasaki—the Canton of Japan—at- 
tempted to enter the port of Yedo, or Jedo as it is com- 
monly called. They were repulsed and driven away, with- 

out being able even to land their ‘cast-aways.’ This is a 

very interesting little volume. 

Tue History or Connecticut from the first settlement 
to the present time. By Theodore Dwight, jr. Harper & 
Brothers: New-York; 1841. 

This volume also belongs to the Family Library ; it 
makes No. 133 of the series. Of all the States, Connecti- 
cut, with Virginia, New-York, aud Massachusetts, affords 
the most interesting materials for historical detail. And 
it is to be regretted that Mr. Dwight—a name so well 
known to the public—did not better digest the materials of 
the work before us. To the general reader, for whose in- 
struction this volume is professedly written, not more than 
one-third of the facts and incidents here set forth, are of 
any manner of interest, use, or benefit. What, for in- 
stance, does he care who was pastor of this or that congre- 
gation, how long he officiated, when he died, who succeeded 
him, ete.? These, and other details equally dry, have 
swelled this history of Connecticut—which should not have 
exceeded 150 pages, to 450. We cannot bestow upon it, a 
tithe of the commendations we have passed upon the vo- 
lume that immediately precedes it in the series. 

An Appress delivered at Washington College, before the 
“Graham Philanthropic” and ‘Washington Literary” 
Societies, by John Blair Dabney, Esq. 

What has become of the annual lecture that was to be deli- 
vered at that College in vindication of the Cincinnati Socie- 
ty! ‘This Society, our readers all recollect, was formed by 
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, General Washington ; it numbered among its members, the 
| most distinguished officers of the Revolution. It was attacked 
by Mirabeau and others of his time, as being the germ of an 
| aristocracy in America. The Society in Virginia having 

failed to take the steps necessary for perpetuating its¢ If, 
| the surviving members held a meeting in Richmond a few 
| years ago, and made a grant of the funds of the Society— 
labout $20,000—to Washington College. with a condition 
| annexed, that a lecture should be delivered there annu illy 
| forever, in vindication of the true principles and o!yjects of 
ithe Society. Not more than two or three of these lectures 
however have come to our knowledge. 

John B. Dabney, Esq. lectures as he writes, which, as our 
readers can testify, he does in a very agreeable and enter- 
taining manner. We cannot resist the temptation of one 
short extract from this excellent lecture: 

“‘ He, who aspires to a distinguished place in the repub- 


- Le entherer 
lic of letters, resembles the adventurous samplire-gatherer, 


clambering up the fall of a precipice: there is no ‘ point or 
coign of vantage’ where he can pause in the perilous as- 
cent, and repose from his toils: in that dizzy and preca- 
rious elevation his only safety is in a steady hand, a stout 
heart, and a resolution to struggle onward, without ceasing, 
Nothing within the com- 
pass of human reason is impracticable to the persevering 


till he has attained the summit. 


energy of a clear, well-balanced understanding ; while the 
brightest gleams of genius have been too often quenched in 
their first dawning by the foul vapors of sloth and sensuality. 

“It is of the utmost moment, that in the outset you 
should form sober and rational views of the course of hu- 








'man transactions. I have known young men, who, after 
| giving decided evidences of talent in the progress of their 
education, have sunk into obscurity in consequence of 
having imbibed false and delusive conceptions of life. 


° ° ) . 
| Deeming their release from the restraints of college disct- 


| pline an emancipation from intolerable bondage, their feel- 
ings resemble the wild and tumultuous delight of manutnit- 
ted slaves, ignorant of the true nature and real value of 
freedom. Giddy with this sudden transition, their excited 
imaginations picture the world as a kind of Mahometan 
| paradise, where every object beckons to enjoyment, and 
where, in the intervals of pleasure, the exhausted senses 
are steeped in voluptuous repose. When, with such mis- 
taken impressions, they plunge into the turmoil of business 
before avarice, ambition, or necessity have supplied suffi- 
cient incentives to exertion, they speedily relax those ha- 
bits of systematic application, which compulsion alone had 
constrained them to adopt, and gradually decline into a 
state of hopeless, helpless lethargy and inaction. Under 
that benumbing influence the mind withers and decays— 
every generous purpose, every nobler aspiration, languishes 
and expires. Better the war of elements, and the tumult 
of the waters, than this waveless calm, whose unruffled 
surface, like the dead sea, presents no symptom of life to 
relieve the still and cheerless waste. 

“That action is essential to the growth and vigor of the 
mind, is a truth as indisputable, as the correlative maxiin 
in physics, that exercise is indispensable to the strength 
and activity of the body. 

“The intellectual faculties are never stationary. As 
well might you attempt to fix the subtle fluids of heat and 
light, which penetrate and pervade every substance in na- 
ture, as to limit to a single point the movements of the hu- 
man mind. It must be either retrograde, or progressive. 
[f not improved and invigorated by unremitting culture, it 
becomes feeble, inert, vacillating, powerless to acquire 
knowledge, and imperceptibly relaxing its paralytic grasp 
even on former attainments. It is thus, that the wretched 
voluptuary suffers his faculties to stagnate into infantine 





imbecility, and barters the noblest gifts of God for the flect- 
ing and feverish gratifications of sensual passions. And 
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does he find a recompense for this purblind surrender of an | 
immortal heritage in the value of the equivalent? No!| 
The feast, on which he revels in anticipation, palls upon | 
his jaded palate, and its most delicate viands are poisoned, 
and polluted by the harpies of ennui, and remorse. To la- 
bor was the doom pronounced on man as the penalty of | 
primeval disobedience ; but providence has kindly miti- 
gated the severity of the sentence by making this necessary 
duty the source of our greatest and most durable enjoy- 
ments. Believe me, toil, either mental, or bodily, always 
brings its own reward in the consciousness of duty per- 
formed—in the healthful and vigorous exercise of the facul- 
ties—in the ennobling sense of constantly expanding pow- 
ers and capacities.” 





Tue Lapy’s Book or FLowers anv Potrry ; to which | 
are added a Botanical introduction—a complete Floral | 
Dictionary, and a chapter on plants in rooms. Edited | 
by Lucy Hooper. New-York: J. C. Riker; 1842. 
We have turned over the elegant pages, gazed on the 

bright flowers, and read the sweet poetry of this volume, 

with melancholy interest. To string these pearls of the 
muse, and illustrate “these stars of earth,” was the last | 
employment of one gifted and beloved, now numbered 
among the departed. To her eye, the flowers she so delighted 
in, will bloom no more. Their fragrance will not again 
mingle with the incense of her devotions. Their meek ap- 
peal, their fragile loveliness, will awaken no more in her| 
gentle heart ‘thoughts too deep for tears.” Yet in this 
little volume, it is pleasant to behold a befitting memorial 
of her love of beauty, and her aspirations for truth. It is 
delightful to associate with flowers, the memory of her vir- 
tues and graces. Flowers are the best monuments of poets. 
It is true they fade year by year, but every Spring they are 
renewed like visions of immortal beauty. Let their resur- 
rection indicate to our senses, the eternity of those flowers 
of mind and affection, which gladden the path of our being. 
‘As if in their fairy urns of gold, 
Beat human hearts like ours.” 

Every one who loves flowers should possess this charm- 
ing book. 
green fields and rose-buds. Ia Spring-time and Summer, it 
will enable the votary of Nature to associate, with flowers, 
beautiful sentiments, and poetic images. It will instruct 
the unskilful how to interpret the mystic language of Flora. 
The selections are made with much discrimination and 
taste, and the occasional remarks conceived in a spirit 
eminently worthy of the subject. We are happy to observe 
that several of our poets have contributed original illustra- 
tions, which add to the value and interest of the work. 
There are some delightful lines, by Mrs. Embury—and some 
pieces by William Cullen Bryant and C. F. Hoffinan, from 
which we make extracts. 


THE PAINTED CUP. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


The fresh savannahs of the Sangamore 

Here rise in gentle swells, and the long grass 
Is mixed with rustling hazels. Scarlet tufts 
Are glowing in the green, like flakes of fire ; 
The wanderers of the prairie know them well, 
And call that brilliant flower, the painted cup. 
Now if thou art a poet, tell me not 

That these bright chalices were tinted thus 
To hold the dew for fairies, when they meet 
On moonlight evenings in the hazel Dowers, 
And dance till they are thirsty. Call not up, 


Amid thy fresh and virgin solitude, 
The faded fancies of an elder world, 
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In the depth of Winter, it will revive a sense of | 
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To drink from, when on all these boundless lawns 
The morning sun looks hot. Or let the wind 
O’erturn in sport their ruddy brims, and pour 

A sudden shower upon the strawberry plant, 

To swell the reddening fruit that even now 
Breathes a slight fragrance from the sunny slope. 
But thou art of a gayer fancy. Well— 

Let then the gentle Manitou of flowers, 
Lingering amid the bloomy waste he loves, 
Though all his swarthy worshippers are gone— 
Slender and small, his rounded cheek all brown 
And ruddy with the sunshine ; let him come 

On summer mornings when the blossoms wake, 
And part with little hands the spiky grass ; 

And touching, with bis cherry lips, the edge 

Of these bright beakers, drain the gathered dew. 


LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
BY C. FE. HOFFMAN. 
Teach thee their language? sweet, I know no tongue, 
No mystic art those gentle things declare ; 
I ne’er could trace the schoolman’s trick among 
Created things, so delicate and rare ; 
Their language? Prythee! why they are themselves 
But bright thoughts syllabled to shape and hue, 
The tongue that erst was spoken by the elves, 
When tenderness as yet within the world was new. 


And still how oft their soft and starry eyes— 

Now bent to earth, to heaven now mutely pleading, 
Their incense fainting as it seeks the skies, 

Yet still from earth with freshening hope receding— 
How often these to every heart declare, 

With all the silent eloquence of truth, 
The language that they speak is Nature’s prayer, 

To give her back those spotless days of youth. 


In order to afford our readers a view of the most recent 
productions of several eminent American poets—we shall 
subjoin to the poems of Bryant and Hoffman, one by Pro- 
fessor Longfellow, from the ‘New World’—one hy Whittier, 
from the ‘ Boston Notion,’ and another by Professor Da- 
ponte, from ‘ The Poets of America,’ edited by Mr. Keese. 


ENDYMION. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 


The rising moon has hid the stars; 

Her lovely rays, like golden bars, 
Lie on the landscape green, 
With shadows brown between. 


And silver white the river gleams, 
As if Diana, in her dreams, 
Had dropt her silver bow 
Upon the meadows low. 


On such a tranquil night as this, 

She woke Endymion with a kiss, 
When, sleeping in the grove, 
He dreamed not of her love. 


Like Dian’s kiss, unask’d, unsought, 

Love gives itself, but is not bought ; 
Nor voice, nor sound betrays 
Its deep, impassion’d gaze. 


It comes—the beautiful, the free, 
The crown of all humanity— 
In silence and alone 
To seek the elected one. 
It lifts the boughs, whose shadows deep, 
Are Life’s oblivion, the soul’s sleep, 





But leave these scarlet cups to spotted moths 
Of June, and glistening flies, and humming-birds, 


And kisses the clos’d eyes 
Of him, who, slumbering, lies. 
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O, weary hearts! oh, slumbering eyes! 
O, drooping souls, whose destinies 
Are fraught with fear and pain, 
Ye shall be loved again! 


No one is so accurs’d by fate, 

No one so wholly desolate, 
But some heart, though unknown, 
Responds unto his own. 


Responds—as if with unseen wings 

An angel swept its quivering strings ; 
And whispers, in its song, 
‘Where hast thou staid so long? 


FALL OF BABYLON. 


BY LORENZO L, DAPONTE. 
The monarch held his banquet 
To music’s pleasant sound, 

And the ruddy bowl 

That blinds the soul 
With the flashing wine was crowned ; 
And beauty all unlovely 
With bright but hollow eye, 

In rapture wild 

Upon him smiled 
In his drunken revelry. 


What ho, what ho, the goblet ! 
The rosy wine for me; 
My father stood 
On the field of blood 
And what reward hath he? 
They circled him with glory— 
They called him, mighty Lord! 
They bent the knee 
His face to see, 
And they trembled at his word '— 


But where is he, the mighty, 

And the glory he hath won ?— 
They have laid him low 
With the conquered foe, 

Ere half his work was done. 

But the joy of the hounding pulse— 

And the heart that laughs at care, 
They are found in the throng 
Of the dance and song, 

And the monarch’s feast to share. 


What ho, what ho, the goblet ! 
It hath held the holy wine ; 

And prophets of old 

Have blessed the gold, 
And the gods have made it mine: 
Then fill to the foaming brim ; 
Oh, the cup is only blest 

When the dewy lip 

Of the fair doth sip 
As we lean on her snowy breast. 


He raised the goblet high, 

And the foaming juice ran o’er ; 
Md ever the bout 
Of the frantic rout 

Did shake the marble floor. 

The matron rent her veil 

As she tossed the beady wine, 
And even the queen 
To drink was seen 

With the reeling concubine. 


What ho, what ho, the goblet ! 
He grasps it in his haads— 
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| What ails the king 
While the minstrels sing, 
And the wine untasted stands ? 
He hath dashed his jewelled crown, 
| Ile hath rent his golden pall, 
For a finger dark 


On the wall doth mark, 
And an earthquake rocks the hall. 


Now fetch me my magicians, 
Bid them hifher haste with speed 
For a kingly state 
Upon him doth wait 
That the deadly scroll shall read. 
They have looked upon the scroll ; 
But word said never a breath, 
Till stern and loud 
To the frightened crowd 
Spoke the voice of the Seer of Death. 


Thou hast pledged me a kingdom—hast offered a throne ; 
To-morrow, oh king, thou shalt seek for thine own; 

And the daughters ef Ashur skall join in the ery, 

That the widows of Judah have sent to the sky. 


Thou hast wasted the altar, and trod, in thy pride, 

| On the ark for which princes and prophets have died ; 

| And the priest’s hallowed rose, and the gem and the shrine, 
Thou hast cursed with the drunken pollution of wine. 





For this thou art weighed, and thy balance is light; 

And the hand of the Lord hath condemned thee to-night! 
Lo, the sentence of wrath that his finger hath wrote ; 

| Lo, the sword of the conqueror gleams at thy throat, 

| And the Mede and the Persian shall sit in thy place, 
When Jehovah has scattered the house of thy race. 


Now crown the prophet straight ; 
He hath read the scroll aright, 
And chance may be, 
That I and ye 
Shall perish here to-night. 
But bid the banquet on, 
To the gods we leave the rest, 
For fear, ut least, 
At the monarch’s feast, 
Were a most unseemly guest. 


Flows the wine, and swells the revel 
Stull in Bela’s house of pride : 
Hark the ery! ’tis hut Euphrates, 
Chiding with his rushing tide. 
Live, Belshazzar! night is waning, 
Safety with the morning beams ! 
Where is now the boding prophet 
Where the terror of his dreams? 
Crown the goblet! let it circle ; 
Live, Belshazzar, king of men! 
Hark! the murmur of the waters 
Bursts upon the night again ! 


Morn is breaking! lo, the summit 
Kindles with his coming ray ! 
Brighter, clearer, now it flashes, 
Bursting into sudden day. 

’Tis not morning; darkness hovers 
O’er the firmament afar; 

Babylon, to death devoted, 

Lightens with the blaze of war. 

Arm we then! the blood of Ninus, 
’Gainst the Persian, sword to sword‘ 
Tis not Persian triumphs o’er thee— 
But the veageance of the Lord. 
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“ Yet the bridges! broad Euphrates, 
Sull protects us from the foe !” 

* God hath struck the mighty river, 
And its billows cease to flow.” 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF LUCY HOOPER. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 

They tell me, Lucy, thou art dead— 
That al! of thee we loved and cherished 
Has, with thy summer roses, perished ; 

And left, as its young beauty fled, 

An ashen memory in its stead !— 

Cold twilight of a parted day. 

That true and loving heart—that gift 
Of a mind earnest, clear, profound, 

Bestowing, with a glad unthrift, 

Its sunny light on all around, 

Affinities which only would 

Cleave to the Beautiful and Good— 

And sympathies which found no rest 

Save with the Loveliest and the Best— 

Of them-—-of thee remains there nought 
But sorrow in the mourner’s breast— 

A Shadow in the Land of Thought ? 


No !—Even my weak and trembling faith 
Can lift for thee, the veil which doubt 
And human fear have drawn about 

The all-awaiting scene of death, 

Even as thou wast I see thee still ; 

And, save the absence of all ill, 

And pain and weariness, which here 

Summoned the sigh or wrung the tear, 

The same as when two summers back, 

Beside our childhocd’s Merrimack, 

I saw thy dark eye wander o’er 

Stream, sunny upland, rocky shore, 

And heard thy low, soft voice alone 

Midst lapse of waters and the tone 

Of sere leaves by tie west wind blown ; 

There’s not a charm of soul or brow— 
Of all we knew and loved in thee 

But lives in holier beauty now, 
Baptised in Immortality ! 

Not mine the sad and freezing dream 
Of souls that with their earthly mould 
Cast off the loves and joys of old— 

Unbodied—like a pale moonbeam 
As pure, as passionless, and cold ; 

Nor mine the hope of Indra’s son 
Of slumbering in oblivion’s rest 

Life’s myriads blending into one— 

In blank Annihilation bless’d ; 

Dust-atoms of the Infinite— 

Sparks scattered from the central light, 

And winning back through mortal pain, 

Their old unconsciousness again !— 

No!—I have FRIENDS in Spirit-Land— 

Not shadows in a shadowy band— 

Not others, but themselves, are they. 
And still I think of them the same 
As when the Master’s summons came. 
Their change—the holy morn-light, breaking 
Upon the dream-worn sleeper, waking— 

A change from Twilight into Day! 


They've laid thee midst the household graves, 
Where Father, Brother, Sister, lie, 

Below thee sweep the dark blue waves, 
Above thee bends the summer sky !— 

Thy own loved Church in sadness read 

Her solemn ritual o’er thy head, 
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And blessed and hallowed with her prayer 
The turf laid lightly o’er thee there. 
That church, whose rites and liturgy 
Sublime and old, were truth to thee, 
Undoubted, to thy bosom taken 

As symbols of a Faith unshaken. 

Even I, of simpler views, could feel 
The beauty of thy trust and zeal ; 
And, owning not thy ereed, could see 
How life-like it must seem to thee, 
And how thy fervent heart had thrown 
O’er all a coloring of its own, 

And kindled up intense and warm 

A life in every rite and form ; 

As, when on Chebar’s banks of old 
The Hebrew’s gorgeous vision rolled. 
A spirit filled the vast machine— 

And life ‘ within the wheels’ was seen ! 


Farewell !—a little time and we 
Who knew thee well, and loved thee here, 
One after one shall follow thee, 
As pilgrims through the Gate of Fear 
Which opens on Eternity. 
Yet shall we cherish not the less 
All that is left our hearts meanwhile ; 
The memory of thy loveliness 
Shall round our weary pathway smile, 
Like moonlight when the sun has set, 
A sweet and tender radiance yet. 
Thoughts of thy clear-eyed sense of Duty, 
Thy generous scorn of all things wrong— 
The truth, the strength, the graceful beauty 
Which blended in thy song. 
All lovely things by thee beloved 
Shall whisperto our hearts of thee, 
These green hills where thy childhood roved— 
Yon river winding to the sea— 
The sunset light of Autumn eyes 
Reflecting on the deep still floods ; 
Cloud, crimson sky, and trembling leaves 
Of rainbow-tinted woods-- 
These in our view shall henceforth take, 
A tender meaning for thy sake, 
And all thou loved’st of earth and sky 
Seem sacred to thy memory ! 


Miss Hooper herself, concludes her beautiful volume with 
an allusion to the Passion Flower, that breathes the reli- 
gious spirit which “ sustained and soothed” her last hours: 


All other flowers are pale and dim, 
All other gifts are dross; 
We twine thy matchless buds for him, 


Who died on holy cross. 


Tue Dania, ok Memoria or AFFECTION, FoR 1842. 
Edited by a Lady. New-York: published by James P. 
Giffing, 56 Gold Street. 


This is a very pretty new Annual, richly bound, and con- 
taining some beautiful engravings. Aboug half the contents 
are selected from English writers, and te remainder pre- 
pared expressly for the work. There are, among other 
pleasing articles, some sweet lines by Mrs. Hemans, which 
we do not remember to have seen in any American edition 
of herworks. Our valued correspondent, Mrs. Seba Smith, 
has contributed two very graphic and charming little poems. 
“My Dog Fido,” is the title of a very pretty story, by the 
late lamented Miss Lucy Hooper. There are selections 
from William and Mary Howitt, Mrs. 8S. C. Hall, and Agnes 
Suickland. William Cutter, and Mrs. A. S. Stephens, of 
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New-York, have also lent their valuable aid. The “ Dah- 
lia” has made a fine commencement, and we do not see why 
it should not long live and flourish among the favorites of 
the season. 

Tue Toxen. In our notice of the last number of this 
Boston Annual, so long and deservedly a favorite gift-book, 
we expressed our regret at its inferiority to previous vo- 
lumes. We are now most happy to welcome The Token 
for 1842, in more than its original beauty of execution, and 
brilliancy of matter. The work has passed into the hands 
of Mr. D. 8. Williams, who seems to have spared neither 
care, time nor expense in rendering it worthy of tasteful 
patronage. The typography is as neat and attractive to 
the eye, as any specimen of printing which has ever fallen 
under our notice. It reflects great credit upon the press of 
S. N. Dickinson. The engravings are superb. Taken 
collectively, we doubt if they have been surpassed in this 
country. There is a fine female head from a portrait by 
Paige—a very striking Winter landscape—‘The First Ship,’ 
a beautiful affair, by Chapman—a lovely view of Rockland 
Lake, so well known to those familiar with New-York 
scenery, and several other excellent specimens of the Art. 
The contents are of a superior order. The Editor's apolo- 
gies in the preface are quite gratuitous. He laments the 
paucity of good humorous writers in this country. The 
fact is they are rare every where. The general tone of the 
articles in The Token, is well adapted to the taste of Ame- 
rican readers. The pleasing vein of speculation, the quiet 
but eloquent moralizing, and the elevation of sentiment 
which pervades the prose articles, cannot but gratify every 
reader of cultivated and refined intellect. Longfellow has 
furnished some spirited translations from the German. 
Percival seems to have awoke from his long silence, to 
adorn the pages of this Souvenir. He has contributed 
several songs and imitations, possessing much lyrical sweet- 
ness. Among the other writers, are Greenwood, Peabody, 
Mrs. Seba Smith, Park Benjamin, H. T. Tuckerman, 
McLellan, Mrs. Gilman, S. G. Goodrich, George Lunt, J. 
R. Lowell, J. L. Motley, J. T. Fields, ete. In point of 
literary merit, and chaste elegance of execution, as well as 
embellishment, The Token is the best Annual of the season. 

Tue Rotito Books. We have taken occasion, from 
time to time, to mvite the attention of our readers to valua- 
ble books in the juvenile department of literature. Every 
parent of sense and conscientiousness, needs not to be 
reminded of the importance of this subject; and such, we 
are confident, will not be averse to turn from the weightier 
matters discussed in our pages, to note what we have to 
say of books intended for the young. The Rollo Books 
form a juvenile library by themselves. They are written 
by Mr. Abbot, a gentleman whose experience in teaching 
well fits him for the task he has undertaken. His aim is 
essentially a moral one. He interests the minds of chil- 
dren by conforming to their apprehension, and under the 
guise of attractive narrative, imparts many a useful lesson, 
and depicts many an excellent example. These little books 
are most pleasing in their dress and execution. The idea 
of interesting children in some character, and then address- 
ing them on various subjects, under that form, has been 
successfully proved by the success of Peter Parley. Avail- 
ing himself of a similar idea, the author of these books, 
carries the little hero through all the stages of infant expe- 
rience. The manner in which this is done may be in- 
ferred from the title of the volumes; viz: Rollo learning 
to Talk; Rollo learning to Read; Rollo at School; Rollo 
at Work; Rollo at Play: Rollo’s Experiments ; Rollo’s 
Correspondence ; Rollo’s Travels ; Rollo’s Museum ; Rol- 
lo’s Vacation. Each of these agreeable stories is written 
in a simple style which is adapted to the subject in hand. 
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They are very prettily illustrated with wood cuts, and ad- 
mirably fitted to engage the sympathies and improve the 
minds of children. The Rollo Books can be purchased at 
any of the Bookstores in Richmond. 


PANTOLOGY ; or a Systematic Survey of Human Know- 
ledge: By Roswell Park, A. M.: Philadelphia: Hogan 
and Thompson, 1841. 

We doubt if any single volume ever published in this 
country can boast contents of more various and sterling 
value than this. It may be called a chart, whereby the 
navigator on the vast sea of human knowledge, may learn 
how to direct his course with the greatest safety and pre- 
cision. Professor Park, with the greatest research and 
care has made a scientific survey of the records of science, 
literature and art. The results of his observation and study 
are arranged in the work before us, with great felicity and 
order. Under the head of each science and branch of 
literature, we have an epitome of what has been written on 
the subject, an analysis of its relations and history, and final- 
ly a record of the most important works and writers in the 
department referred to. The great convenience of such a 
condensed commentary upon Arts and Letters is obvious 
at once. We have only to find in the index, the subject we 
would investigate, and turning to the appropriate page of 
the Pantology, we are, at once, furnished with the essence of 
the matter. The Teacher, Editor, Author, and Student 
will find in such a work an invaluable companion. It should 
be found on every library table. In our country, time is 
so precious to the professional man, that he can ill-afford 
to pass a whole morning in searching a public institution 
for specific information. The expense of the best Ency- 
clopedias places thei out of the reach of most of our young 
scholars. The volume before us supplies, in this regard, 
a great deficiency. It is concise without being superficial. 
Within the compass of little more than five hundred pages, 
we have the most authentic and full information as to the 
sources and classification of Human Knowledge. It is, as 
the author proposed it should be, “‘a guide-book” to those 
who are seeking wisdom. Here the lecturer can at once 
ascertain where the facts, he seeks, are to be found. The 
student of belles lettres is furnished with an account of the 
standard authors in that sphere, of all times and countries. 
The inquirer into Natural Science will learn where the 
best revelation of the wonders of creation, exist. 
the comprehensive character of this work. The author 
deserves the thanks of the community for so invaluable a 
compend. We commend it to those who have any inte- 
rest in the education of youth, to young men whose aca- 
demical studies are proceeding or completed, to every man 
who would read to advantage and pursue his literary or 
scientific inquiries understandingly and to good purpose. 
The mechanical execution of the work is worthy of its in- 
trinsic value. The typography, paper and binding are ex- 
cellent, and the cuts well-designed and appropriate. The 
volume will undoubtedly become a standard directory in 
Literature, Science and the Arts. 


Such is 


To give some idea of 
the style in which the various information of this manual 
is conveyed, we subjoin three extracts taken at random. 
(This work will be found at the Bookstore of J. W. Ran- 
dolph & Co.) 


AGRICULTURE. “ The Cultivation of Vegetables, con- 
sists in sowing or planting the seed, in ground properly pre- 
pared ; in fostering their growth, by stirring the soil and era- 
dicating noxious plants, or weeds ; and finally, in gathering 
|and preserving the products of this labor. The plants thus 
{cultivated are mostly grains, esculent roots, and grasses, 
| for the food of men and domestic animals; or flax, hemp, 
| cotton, and other plants, useful in the arts. The produc- 
| tion of fruits and garden vegetables, is reserved for the suc- 
| ceeding branch of Chreotechnics. Grains, including wheat, 
“rye, barley, and outs, are cultivated by ploughing, manu- 
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ring, and harrowing the ground; then sowing the seed 
broadcast, that is, scattered over the whole surface, and 
slightly covering it with the harrow; after which, no far- 
ther labor is required till the harvesting ; when the ripe 
grain is cut with the sickle or cradle, bound in bundles, and 
stored till perfectly dry ; then separated from the straw or 
culm, by threshing and winnowing. Similar to this is the 
cultivation of rice, in the wet lands of our Southern States. 
Maize or Indian corn and potatoes, are planted in hills, or 
rows, usually three or four feet apart: and they require 
repeated hoeings, to subdue the weeds and accumulate the 
earth around the roots. The top stalks of maize, should 
not be cut until the kernels are formed in the ears; other- 
wise the plants would be unfruitful. The field, or common 
turnip, may be raised by scattering and covering the seed, 
in ground well tilled, without farther cultivation. 


BritisH East-Inp1a Company. “ The first British 
East India Company, was chartered by Queen Elizabeth, 
in 1600; and twelve years after, it obtained a foothold at 
Surat, by permission of the great Mogul. In 1634, the 
English also obtained from him a station on the Ganges, 
and, in 1700, they built Fort William, at Calentta. In 1708, 
the company was rechartered, and rival claims and preten- 
sions united. Three Presidencies were formed at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay ; with separate councils. Their po- 
litical power began with the Carnatic war, in 1748; in 
which the English and French took sides with opposite 

arties of the natives. In 1756, Surajah Dowlah, nabob of 
engal, took Calcutta; but Col. Clive soon regained it; 
and, by the battle of Plassey, made Meer Jaffier nabob ; 
obtaining from him large concessions. By the peace of 
1763, France resigned most of her Hindoo possessions to 
the British; whose most formidable foe, thenceforward, 
was Hyder Ali, chief of Mysore : but he was defeated in 
1780 ; and Tippo Saib, his son, made peace soon after. 
Tippo afterwards renewed the war; but was again brought 
to terms by Lord Cornwallis, in 1792; and in a third war, 
the sultan Tippo was slain, and Seringapatam taken by 
Gen. Harris, in 1799. The Rajah of Nepaul invaded the Bri- 
tish possessions, in 1815; but he was defeated by Lord 
Hastings, and Jost a large portion of his territory. Thus 
has risen the British power in India, which, we hope, may 
aid in regenerating the east.” 

Or Puysica Geocrapuy. ‘“ To Physical Geography 
belongs a'‘description of the different races of men; of 
which there are five principal : the European, or white ; the 
Asiatic, or yellow ; the American, or red; the Malay, or 
brown; and the African, or black; all of which are here 
arranged according to their degree of civilization. By the 
degree of civilization, is meant the progress of any race or 
people in arts and refinement. Of these degrees, we may 
reckon five; the enlightened, civilized, half civilized, bar- 
barous, and savage ; of which we have no room here to 
speak farther. The European or Caucasian race is cha- 
racterized by a lighter complexion ; a more oval face ; and 
generally by a greater degree of intelligence and _ refine- 
ment, than the other races possess. The Asiatic or Tartar 
race, has a more yellow complexion ; a face nearly square, 
with dark and straight hair, full cheeks, and small eyes; 
and this race ranks second in intellectual power and im- 

rovement. The Malay race, much resembles the Asiatic ; 
ut has a brown or tawny complexion, and is generally in- 
ferior to the Asiatic race, in the mental scale. The Ame- 
rican or Indian race, is characterized by a copper-colored 
complexion, straight black hair, low forehead, and very 
prominent cheek bones ; and this race is generally found in 
a half civilized er barbarous state. The African,or Negro 
race, is distinguished by a black or dark complexion, short, 
curly hair, receding forehead, and prominent cheeks; and 
it holds the lowest place in the scale of improvement,” 


CoNFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH Opium Eater. Being an 
extract from the Life of a Scholar. From the last Lon- 
don edition. Boston: William D. Ticknor; 1841. 


This remarkable little work first appeared about twenty 
years since, in the London Magazine. It was published in 
the form of a series of papers, and for a long time confi- 
dently attributed to Coleridge. De Quincy, however, is 
now generally admitted to be the author. No one can read 
these “Confessions” without deep interest. They bear 
the stamp of genius and scholarship;--they evince feelings 
of genuine goodness and intensity. The melancholy de- 
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tails, the moral lessons, the episodes of eloquent reflection, 
are unrivalled. The volume is issued in the style of the 
“* Rejected Addresses,” recently published by the same 
house. It has long been out of print, and will doubtless 
meet with a rapid sale, 


— 


Tue Victim or Cuancery. New-York; 1841. 


Perhaps some of our readers have fallen in with a small 
volume published last Summer, called ““A Week in Wall- 
Street.” It sold very well, and it appears the author has 
been encouraged to write another book, to expose the arbi- 
trary exercise of Chancery powers, and the evil conse- 
quences thereof. It should be read by the legal profession. 
The story is said to be based upon facts, and will interest 
all who have ever had occasion to think of the subject of 
which it treats. It is neatly executed, and contains 208 
pages. 


RamBLeEs and Reveries. We announced in our last, 
that our well-known contributor, H. T. Tuckerman, was 
about to issue a volume of his miscellaneous writings. 
They appeared a few weeks since in New-York, under the 
above title. The publisher is Mr. James P. Giffing, suc- 
cessor to Samuel Colman, 56 Gold-Street. The work con- 
sists of one volume duodecimo, and contains 436 pages. 
The first part comprises foreign sketches and tales, viz: A 
Day at Ravenna; The Cholera in Sicily ; The Capuchin of 
Pisa; San Marino; Turin; Love in a Lazzaret; Florence 
Revisited; The Thespian Syren; Modena; A Journey; 
Genoa; Bologna: Lucca; Leaf from a Log. The second 
part is entitled *‘ Thoughts on the Poets,” and is made up 
of the Essays which have heretofore appeared in our pages. 
The third part is of a miscellaneous character, including 
the following articles: The Bachelor Reclaimed; Hair; 
Eye-Language ; Art and Artists; The Weather; Manner; 
Pet-Notions ; Loitering ; Broad Views. The volume is in- 
scribed to Charles F. Hoffman of New-York. 


—— 


Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia, will publish 
early this month, a neat daodecimo volume entitled “ TaLes 
AND SOUVENIRS OF A RESIDENCE IN Europe, by a Lady 
of Virginia.” ‘This volume is the production of one whose 
graceful sketches have heretofore adorned the pages of the 
Messenger. It is in part composed of articles which have 
already appeared in our pages. Many of our readers will 
at once recognize the writer as the accomplished lady of 
one of our most distinguished political men. 


Tue Compitete Works or Mary Russect Mitrorp 
have likewise been published by Mr. Crissy in the same 
manner. We hardly know whether Mrs. Opie or Miss 
Mitford is deserving of most praise. Miss Sedgwick, 
who visited Miss Mitford last year, informs us that she still 
lives in the quiet little village of Alresford, where she was 
born in 1789; with “a soul-lit eye, and hair as white as 
snow, a wintry sign that has come prematurely upon her, 
as like signs come upon us, while the year is yet fresh and 
undecayed ;” that “her voice has a sweet, low tone, and 
her manner a naturalness, frankness, and affectionateness, 
that we have been so long familiar with in her other modes 
of manifestation, that it would have been a disappointment 
not to have found them.” “ Our Village,” which has been 
two or three times republished in this country, in four vo- 
lume editions, has won for Miss Mitford the reputation of 
being the Claude of village life in England. It is a series 
of admirable sketches of character in a country town 

telford Regis, Country Stories, and Papers from Finden’s 
Tableaux, are of the same general character, and have been 
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uniformly praised by “ all classes and conditions” of critics. 
Miss Mitford’s more ambitious efforts have been a series of 
tragedies,—Rienzi, The Two Foscari, Julian and Charles 
the First, which have been represented in England and in 
this country with distinguished success. They are among 
the best specimens of dramatic writing produced in this 
century. The works of Mrs. Opie and Miss Mitford should 
form a portion of every lady’s library, 


THE AMERICAN ANNUALS, for 1842, are much superior 
to those for previous years. The “Gift,” published in 
Philadelphia, by Carey and Hart, is one of the most splendid- 
ly ornamented volumes ever printed in this country, and—a 
good sign—all its embellishments are engraved by American 
artists, from American paintings. Its contents are gene- 
rally of the most creditable description. Our old friend 
and contributor, Seba Smith, is author of the best prose 
article, an admirable Yankee sketch entitled “‘ The Tough 
Yarn.” The “ Token,” published in Boston, is slightly 
inferior to the “ Gift” in mechanical execution, but its 
literary character is better than that of any other Annual 
ever produced in the United States. Among the contribu- 
tors are Percival, C. F. Hoffman, Alfred B. Street, Pro. 
fessor Longfellow, George Lunt, James T. Fields, H. T. 
Tuckerman, S. G. Goodrich, Miss Gould, and other well- 
known writers. “The Poets of America,” edited by 
Keese, Miss Hooper’s “ Ladies Book of Flowers and Poe- 
try,” “The Rose of Sharon,” a religious souvenir, and 
“ Friendship’s Offering,” an indifferent miscellany, are the 
other principal gift books for the coming holiday season. 
A large number of juvenile annuals, excellent in their way, 
have been published by Messrs. Appleton & Coleman of 
New-York, and Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia, and others, 
some of which we noticed particularly in the last number 
of the Messenger. 


PALMER ON THE CuuRCcHEs. “A Treatise on the 
Church of Christ ; designed chiefly for the use of students 
in Theology, by the Rev. William Palmer, M. A.. of Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, with a preface and notes by the 
Rt. Rev. W. R. Whittingham, D. D., Bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Maryland,” 
has just appeared from the prolific press of Messrs. Apple- 
ton, of New-York. It is a very learned and able work, 
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Father and Daughter, Poems, &c. &c. Mrs. Opie is the most 
origina] and vigorous of the female authors of the time; 
she is said by good critics to be little inferior to Godwin in 
the power of displaying the workings of the passions ; and 
if she falls short of Miss Edgeworth in her delineations of 
domestic character, she excels her and all other contempo- 
raries in the freshness of her conceptions, and in the faculty 
of creating intense interest. Her works are eminently 
moral in their tendencies, and may be placed in the hands 
of the young with confidence that their teachings will be 
eminently serviceable in forming the character of the mind 
and heart. We are pleased that the demand for such books 
warrants their republication in such excellent style. 


TsaeSpeecues or Henry Lorp Brovcuam, upon Ques- 
tions relating to Public Rights, Duties, and Interests, with 
Historical Introductions, have been published by Lea & 
Blanchard, of Philadelphia in two very large and excel- 
lently printed octavo volumes. The period to which they 
relate, extending from 1810 to 1840, has been one of the most 
interesting in British history. In this period Lord Brougham 
was a distinguished actor, and upon its character and events 
he exercised an important influence. His speeches, em- 
braced in this collection, relating to great publie questions, 
will go down, with those of Burke, to after ages, and secure 
for their author a place in the same rank with that illus- 
trious statesman and orator. The historical introductions 
in this edition, explanatory of the times and circumstances 
in which the speeches were made, and tracing occasional 
sketches of contemporaneous character, throw such light 
upon the subjects as to enable any one to enter understand- 
ingly into the merits of each case ; and are in themselves 
among the most interesting productions of their author. 
While this work will constitute a valuable addition to any 
library, it may be considered indispensable in that of the 
lawyer or politician. 








“AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES AND RESEARCHES INTO THE 
OriGcIN AND History or THE Rep Race,” is the title 
of a new work from the pen of Mr. Alexander W. Brad- 
ford, published in New-York, by Dayton & Saxton, during 
the last month. The first part of it contains descriptions 
of the most important of the ancient remains found on the 
American continent. It treats of the antiquities found in 


indispensable to the Episcopal student of theology, and of the United States, including the tumuli, mounds, fortifica- 


great value to all members of that denomination, who wish 
to know the character and grounds of their faith, and par- 
ticularly the difference between it and that of the Roman 


tions, relics of pottery, implements of warfare, &c., and 
concludes, from a comprehensive survey of these data, that 
their authors were all of the same race ; that they were ex- 


Catholic church. Its author belongs to the “Oxford School” | tremely numerous, far advanced in civilization, dwelt in 
of theologians. It is in two volumes, printed in the most large cities, and under a regular form of government, were 
excellent style, like all the publications of Messrs. Appleton, of great antiquity, and originally proceeded from Mexico. 


It then proceeds to a consideration of the ruins in Mexico 
and the Provinces adjacent, the pyramids, the ruins of 


Mrs. Opiz. The complete works of this charming | Tuzcuco, Fluexalto, Mitlan, Palenque, Copan, and other 
writer, have, within afew weeks, been issued in three very | ancient cities ; and the mounds, roads, baths, acqueducts, 
large and closely-printed volumes by Mr. J. Crissy, of Phi- | &c. found in Kru and other portions of South America. In 
ladelphia. Mrs. Opie is now about seventy years old ; but | the second part, to elucidate the history of the red race, the 
we learn from the recently published ‘“‘ Letters from Abroad” | author reviews the contents of the preceding pages, and 
by Miss Sedgwick, that she continues to be one of the | proceeds to examine the traditions, languages, customs, and 
brightest ornaments of the literary circles in London. The | institutions of the various tribes ; and to trace their origin, 
father of Mrs. Opie was Dr. Alderson, an eminent physi-| he compares them with the people of several parts of the 
cian of Norwich ; and her husband, who died in 1807, was | oriental world. He concludes that the inhabitants of both 
Mr. Opie, the painter. Of her works, the “ Illustrations of | continents had a common origin; that all the ancient re- 
Lying” are probably best known among us, as they have | mains in North and South America, though of various na- 
passed through from twenty to thirty editions in this coun- | tions, and differing in minor details, possess strong analo- 
try. Most of her other productions have been republished | gies, which indicate that they had one original and civilized 
here ; but Mr. Crissy’s is the only complete edition of her} source ; and that the aboriginal race is not descended from 
writings extant. It comprises, beside the Illustrations of | any nation now existing in the Eastern hemisphere, but is 
Lying, Adeline Mowbray, Madeline, Simple Tales, Temper | a primitive one which migrated to America at a very early 


or Domestic Scenes, Tales of Real Life, Valentine’s Eve, 











period, in all probability soon after the dispersion. It will 






















































Notices 


be observed that Mr. Bradford differs from Mr. Stephens, | Thomas Ward, M. 


who supposes the antiquities of Mexico to have had a re- 


cert origin. His work is ingeniously reasoned, and con- 


ains much curious information. 
THe AMENITIES OF LITERATURE, by the elder D’Israeli, | 
is one of the most entertaining books of the year. It has| 
been published in New-York, in a very handsome edition, | 
in two volumes, by Messrs. Langley. ‘ Contributions to | 
the History of English Literature,” would perhaps have | 
been a more descriptive title for the work, as it consists | 
principally of articles on the superstitions of the Druids, | 
the Saxon language, the Gothic romances, and kindred sub- | 
jects ; sketches of Chaucer, Gower, More, Wyatt, Ascham, 
Sydney, Spenser, Shakspeare, Raleigh, Bacon, and others | 
who are less distinguished ; a good history of the English | 
drama, &c. &c. Those who have read the “ Curiosities of | 
Literature,” and the “ Miscellanies of Literature,” by the | 
same author, will welcome these volumes as they would 
communications from a long absent and unforgotten friend. 
D’IsRAELI is the most industrious literary antiquarian, and 
the most pleasant, gossiping chronicler, of our day. 
‘PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE,” is the ti- 
tle of a work recently published in New-York, by Mr. Ro- 
bert Sears, which has met with extraordinary success. It | 
is in two octavo volumes, and contains more than four hun- 
dred well engraved views of places in the Holy Land, and | 
illustrations of remarkable events in sacred history, from 
sketches by recent travellers, and pictures by the old mas- 
ters, with interesting letter-press descriptions. It is said | 
that more than ten thousand copies of the work have been | 
sold, and additional volumes are in press, which will pro- | 
bably be no less successful. 





‘*INCIDENTS OF A WHALING VoyAGE,” to which are 
added observations on the scenery, manners, customs and 
missionary stations of the Sandwich and Society Islands, 
is a work of considerable merit recently published by Ap- 
pleton & Co., of New-York. The author, who is a son of 
Professor Olmsted, of Yale College, took passage in a 
whale ship for a whole voyage, in consequence of ill-health, 
and was an eye-witness of what he describes. His jour- 
nal is written in an easy, familiar style, and like the “‘ Two 
Years before the Mast,” by Mr. Dana, will doubtless have 
a great circulation ; for the whaler’s life, like the samphire- 
gatherer’s, is full of peril. We have made some calcula- 
tions from statistics collected by ourselves on this subject. 
They reveal the startling result, that those who procure 
‘oil for our lamps,’ encounter dangers greater than those of 
the most bloody warfare. Upon an average, one-tenth of 
those who engage upon a whaling voyage, are destroyed by 
the whales, lost in boats, or perish in some manner during 
the voyage, by the dangers of their calling. 

Ports AND Portry.—Messrs. Lea and Blanchard, of 
Philadelphia, have just issued in a beautiful volume, to 
match their edition of the writings of her sister—edited by 
Washington Irving—the “ Poetical Remains of the late Lu- 
cretia Maria Davidson, collected and arranged by her Mo- 
ther, with a Biography by Miss Sedgwick.” Itis necessary 
to say but little in regard to the character of this work. 
The remarkable and early-developed genius of Lucretia 
Maria, and Margaret Miller Davidson, must be familiar to 
all American readers. The biography of Lucretia, by Miss 
Sedgwick, is a beautiful history of an angel’s life. 

Among the works recently issued in New-York, we no- 
tice, “‘ The Sermons and Poetical Remains of the Rev. B. 
D. Winslow, edited by the Rt. Rev. George W. Doane, 
Bishop of New-Jersey,” from the press of Wiley and Put- 
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nam. The same publishers have in press, the Poems of 
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D., whose contributions to the New- 
York American, under the signature of “ Flaccus,” have 
been much praised for their sprightliness and wit. 
Harperand Brothers have given us a very neat edition of 
** Pocahontas, and other Poems,” by Mrs. Sigourney ; and 
will soon publish the Poems of Fitzgreene Halleck, not in- 
cluded in “* Fanny and other Poems,” published a year or two 
ago. This collection will embrace all Mr. Halleck’s more 
poems, hitherto published, and “* The Minute Men,” 
and other original pieces. The imprint of the Appletons, 
appears on “ Arthur Carye,” etc. A new satirical work by 
the author of a “‘ Vision of Rubeta,” in which the editors 
of New-York, and many other persons “of note in their 
own bailwick,” are dealt with in no gentle manner. The 
* Vision of Rubeta” was published in Boston in 1839; it is 
a beautiful specimen of typography, and the four hundred 
octavo pages of which it consists, are filled with obscenity, 
the vilest description of wit, and “shows” of scholarship ; 
it is understood to be by a Mr. Osborn, the author of * Fifty 
Years of the Life of Jeremy Levis,” and was intended 
mainly to satirize Colonel Stone of the New-York Com- 
mercial Advertiser, and Mr. Charles King, of the New-York 
American, though many other characters are introduced. 


serious 


Ex-secretary Paulding is preparing a new edition of 
“The Backwoodsman and other Poems,” which will be 
printed uniform with the last impression of his novels. 

Miss Elizabeth Bogart, the ** Estelle” of the New-York 
Mirror, has in press her collected writings. 

Mr. John Keese is engaged on “ The Life and Poetical 
Remains of the late Lucy Hooper.” 

Mrs. Brooks, whose pieces under the signature of ** Nor- 
na” were popular many years since, is understood to 
be editing the “* Memoirs and Poetical Remains of the late 
James G. Brooks,” her husband; and we understand that 
F. W. Thomas, the author of “Clinton Bradshaw,” etc., 
has in press a poem entitled “ The Adventures of a Poet.” 

The poems of Mr. Bryant have recently been republished 
in London in “ Smith’s Standard Library.” We are grati- 
fied to learn that the works of Richard H. Dana and Henry 
W. Longfellow will appear in the same series. 

While Mrs. Sigourney was in London last summer, a 
collection of her poems was published, in two duodecimo 
volumes, by a well-known house. 

Mrs. Katherine A Ware, a native of Rhode Island, and 
formerly editress of the ‘ Bower of Taste,” a monthly 
miscellany published in Boston, has recently resided in 
England, and we perceive that a volume of her poems, 
lately published, has been favorably noticed, in the critical 
journals. Some of the London publishers are now, pro- 
bably, able to answer the query of the “‘ Quarterly,” “ Who 
reads an American book ?” 

Several new works, by American writers, have appeared 
since our last number was issued, for which we have not 
now space for extended notices. Among them are, “ Let- 
ters of John Adams, second President of the United States, 
to his wife,” published by Little & Brown of Boston ; “The 
Seaman’s Friend, containing a Treatise on Practical Sea- 
manship, a Dictionary of Sea Terms, Customs of the Mer- 
chant Service,” &c., by R. H. Dana, junior, author of 
“Two Years before the Mast,” published by the same 
house; “ The Eagle of the Mohawks, a Tale of the Seven- 
teenth Century,” in two volumes, by the late Dr. J. L. E. 
W. Shecut, of South Carolina, published by P. Price, New- 
York; “The Merchant’s Widow, and other Tales,” by 
Mrs. Sawyer, same publisher; “Autobiography, Remini- 
scences, and Letters of John Trumbull, from 1756 to 
1841,” one volume octavo, published by Wiley & Putnam, 
New-York ; “‘ Confession, or the Blind Heart, a Domestic 
Story,” by the author of “‘ The Kinsman,” ‘‘ The Yemas- 
see,” &c., in two volumes, published by Lea & Blanchard, 
Philadelphia. 














